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INTRODUCTION 

BY   THE  REVEREND   DR.   TIMOTHY   DWIGHT 
Late  President  of  Yale  University 


HE  friends  of  Senator  Depew  in  the  circle  of  col- 
lege and  university  graduates  will  be  glad  to  read 
the  words  which  he  has  spoken,  on  many  occasions 
in  the  past,  with  reference  to  the  needs  and  bless- 
ings of  the  life  enjoyed  by  them  as  they  were 
fitting  themselves  for  the  career  of  educated  men. 
A  Yale  man  himself,  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  institution,  he  is 
at  the  same  time  a  friend  of  scholars  who  have  received  or  are 
receiving  their  training  elsewhere,  and  is  appreciative  of  all  their 
generous  sentiments  and  high  ideals.  His  words  will  thus  be 
welcomed  by  a  large  company  whose  thoughts  are  in  sympathy 
with  his  own,  and  whose  desires  are  strong  that  the  education  of 
the  future  may  fulfill  its  highest  purpose. 

The  kindly  friendship  which  has  existed  between  Senator 
Depew  and  myself  since  his  undergraduate  days  renders  it  fitting, 
I  trust,  that  I  should  write  these  few  words  for  the  introductory 
page  of  this  volume. 

New  Haven,  May  8,  1910. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I  am  suddenly  informed  by  the  publishers  that  this  book  needs 
an  introduction,  and  that  they  are  waiting  for  it.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  is  necessary.  I  shall  not  pretend  that  there  is  any  excuse 
for  putting  the  work  in  permanent  form;  no  serious  person  has 
requested  it.  I  have  only  to  say  that  it  was  improvised  several 
days  before  it  was  delivered,  in  the  expectation  of  being  unex- 
pectedly called  on  for  impromptu  remarks.  The  lines  were  very 
well  received  at  the  time ;  that  is  to  say,  they  did  not  break  up  the 
dinner.  There  is  a  change  in  the  metre  in  the  last  five  stanzas, 
which  needs  to  be  explained.  I  regret  to  say  I  cannot  do  it.  It 
differs  in  many  respects  from  ordinary  prose,  and  some  persons 
may  at  first  blush  call  it  poetry.  It  will  likewise  be  observed, 
however,  that  it  differs  in  some  respects  from  good  poetry. 
Such  as  it  is,  it  is  commended  to  the  charitable  judgment  of 
mankind.  I.  H.  B.1 


^saac  Hill  Bromley  (1823-1898),  Yale  1853,  familiarly  called  "Ike"  Bromley,  was  a 
well-known  journalist,  long  connected  with  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and  New 
York  Tribune.  "Our  Chauncey,"  as  originally  published,  was  illustrated  by  Charles 
Dana  Gibson  and  Dan  Beard.     It  is  published  here  by  permission. — Ed. 
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"Bring  me  honey  of  Hymettus 

Bring  me  stores  of  Attic  Salt, 
I  am  weary  of  the  commonplace, 

To  dullness  call  a  halt! 

"These  dinner  speeches  tire  me, 

They  are  tedious,  flat  and  stale ; 
From  a  thousand  banquet  tables 

Comes  a  melancholy  wail, 
As  a  hundred  thousand  banqueters 

Sit  up  in  evening  dress 
And  salute  each  mouldy  chestnut 

With  a  signal  of  distress." 

Thus  spake  Jove  on  high  Olympus, 

With  a  loud  resounding  roar, 
In  the  early  days  of  April, 

Eighteen  hundred  thirty-four, 
Then  to  Bacchus  standing  near  him, 

With  his  retinue  of  priests, 
Said  he,  "Bacchus,  you're  familiar 

With  the  speeches  at  these  feasts ; 
You,  no  doubt,  can  bear  them  better 

Than  the  common  run  of  folks; 
But  aren't  they  getting  weary 

Of  these  old  and  threadbare  jokes?" 

Answered  Bacchus,  as  he  reached 

And  took  a  bottle  from  the  shelf, 
"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  my  Jupiter, 

I'm  getting  tired  myself." 

Hymettus. — Any  good  classical  dictionary  can  tell  the  reader  about  Hymettus.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  it  is,  that  at  the  very  opening  of  the  poem,  it  is  the  only 
kind  of  honey  which  fits  the  metre.     It  was  quite  a  help  to  the  poet. 

Bacchus. — Bacchus  is  introduced  thus  early  in  the  poem,  though  late  in  the  evening, 
under  the  poet's  license.     He  had  been  there  some  time  under  Delmonico's. 

Answered  Bacchus.— Bacchus  was  nothing,  or  scarcely  anything,  if  not  truthful. 
This  is  what  another  poet  of  an  earlier  period  refers  to,  when  he  says  "magna  est 
Veritas  in  vino," 
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"You,  too,  my  bully  Vulcan,  have  been 

Sometimes  in  the  reach, 
Of  the  after-dinner  orator 

And  after-dinner  speech, 
Tell  us,  my  fine  old  blacksmith, 

Does  it  give  you  great  delight, 
To  hear  the  speakers  spouting 

While  the  guests  are  getting  tight  ? 
Do  the  orators  and  speeches 

Bring  you  something  fresh  and  new  ? 
Speak  out,  my  horny  handed, 

Let  us  hear  a  word  from  you!" 

But  old  Vulcan,  shoeing  Pegasus, 

Still  held  the  horse's  heel, 
And  hardly  deigned  an  answer,  but 

Just  grunted  "Ausgespiel." 

Turning  then,  where  John  L.  Hercules 

Stood  leaning  on  his  club, 
Heavy  weight  among  the  athletes, 

And  champion  of  the  Hub, 
Father  Jupiter  said:  "Hercules, 

You're  well  known  as  a  sport, 
You've  attended  public  dinners  too, 

Though  that  is  not  your  forte; 
Tell  me  which  of  all  your  labors 

Can  in  your  mind  compare 
With  encountering  the  speaker 

On  the  usual  bill  of  fare?" 


"Ausgespiel." — This  would  have  been  better,  of  course,  in  Greek;  but  the  poet  was 
pretty  much  out  of  Greek;  and  he  felt,  moreover,  that  it  was  only  doing  the  fair  thing 
by  the  language!  in  which  most  of  us  take  our  beer,  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
scholars. 

Vulcan. — It  would  have  been  better,  of  course,  not  to  have  rung  in  Vulcan  as  an 
expert  in  after-dinner  speeches;  but  there  was  no  other  god  handy,  who  fitted  the  metre; 
and  it  seemed  a  great  deal  better  to  sacrifice  the  gods  to  the  metre  than  the  metre  to 
the  gods. 

Heavy  Weight,  etc. — A  careful  reading  of  this  between  the  lines  will  disclose  9 
delicate  compliment  to  a  rival — that  is,  in  some  sense  a  rival — institution. 
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"Ah,"  said  Hercules  responsive, 
"When  that  duffer  takes  the  floor 

I  think  of  Erymanthus,  and 
My  tussle  with  the  boar." 

"Enough,"  cried  Father  Jupiter, 

"These  degenerate  sons  of  men, 
Have  lost  all  versatility 

With  either  tongue  or  pen; 
Bring  me  honey  of  Hymettus, 

Bring  me  stores  of  Attic  Salt, 
We  will  make  an  end  of  commonplace, 

To  dullness  call  a  halt." 

"Though  my  altars  are  deserted, 

And  the  world  no  more  shall  see 
Eager  multitudes  at  Delhi 

Or  Dodona's  speaking  tree, 
Yet  a  trick  or  two  is  left  me 

And  I  think  I  soon  can  teach 
These  devotees  of  encores 

How  to  make  a  dinner  speech." 

Then  broke  out  Oceanus,  Mars, 

Poseidon  and  the  rest, 
Crying,  "Put  not  your  decaying  powers 

To  so  severe  a  test ; 
Remember  there  is  nothing  new 

Remaining  to  be  said, 

"I  think  of  Erymanthus  and  my  tussle  with  the  boar." — The  reader  is  cautioned 
against  connecting  this  remark  with  the  Saturday  dinners  at  Boston.  They  are,  as  one 
might  say,  different. 

"We  will  make  an  end,"  etc. — It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
repetition.  All  great  poets  do  it.  As,  for  instance,  Virgil  in  his  8th  Eclogue,  when  he 
breaks  out  every  few  minutes  with:  "Ducite  ab  urbe  doimum  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnin." 
So,  too,  Homer,  in  the  Odyssey,  with  his  everlasting «Tov    5*  iftajASlSouiSVGt;    TTpOffs^TJ 

Then  there  was  that  other  poet  who  said: 

"These   two   lines   that   look   so   solemn 
Are  put  in  here  to  fill  a  column." 

Delhi. — This  does  not  refer  to  Delhi,   Delaware  County,   N.  Y.     Far  from  it. 

Poseidon. — This  is  Greek  and  will  be  understood  by  all  educated  men.  If  the  reader 
is  not  an  educated  man,  he  can  return  the  book  and  have  his  money  back.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out,  that  "Neptune"  would  have  broken  up  the  metre.  We  repeat 
that  in  every  case  we  sacrifice  the  gods  to  the  metre,  rather  than  the  metre  to  the  gods. 
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Demosthenes  and  Cicero 

And  all  that  gang  are  dead. 
And  the  men  who  did  the  talking 

On  departure  of  the  ladies, 
Have  now  for  several  hundred  years 
.  Been  doing  time  in  Hades." 

But  the  voice  of  Father  Jupiter 

Went  thundering  through  the  hall, 
"I  will  show  you  soon  an  orator 

Who  is  bound  to  beat  them  all." 
Then  to  nimble-footed  Mercury, 

Who  stood  waiting  near  the  door, 
Disguised  as  District  Messenger, 

Six  Hundred  Eighty-Four: 
"Bring  me  a  dimpled  baby 

Without  blemish,  stain,  or  fault, 
I  will  touch  his  lips  with  honey 

And  his  tongue  with  Attic  Salt; 
He  shall  be  a  chosen  infant, 

I  will  guide  his  youthful  feet 
Through  teething,  mumps  and  measles, 

And  the  perils  of  the  street ; 
To  train  him  for  his  mission 

Shall  be  my  constant  care, 
For  he'll  be  at  every  table 

And  on  every  bill  of  fare." 

Sped  Mercury  on  his  errand, 

Hunting  through  the  realms  of  space, 

For  the  coming  dinner  speaker,  who 
Should  not  talk  commonplace. 

Not  long  the  search,  for  Mercury 

By  Jove  divinely  sent 
To  Peekskill-on-the-Hudson 

His  hurried  footsteps  bent ; 

Hades. — This  again  is  a  return  to  the  Latin.  "Sheol"  has  been  rather  more  in  rogue 
lately,  but  it  would  not  rhyme. 

District  Messenger,  Six  Hundred  Eighty-four. — The  figures  are  taken  at  random. 
Any  similar  number  ending  in  "four"  would  answer.  Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it 
did  not  contain  a  cypher.  Whatever  else  happens  to  this  poem,  it  shall  not  be  attributed 
to  Lord  Bacon. 
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Found  there  a  dimpled  baby 

In  his  cradle,  calm  and  still, 
A  wise,  precocious  infant,  who 

Seemed  just  to  fill  the  bill. 

Then  hurrying  back  to  Jupiter 
At  once  addressed  him  thus : 
-  "May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 
I  think  I've  found  the  cuss." 

To  which  great  Jove,  with  dignity, 

Impressively  replied, 
"Go  not  too  fast,  my  Mercury ; 

You  know  'twould  ill  betide 
Our  prestige  on  Olympus,  if, 

By  any  sad  mistake 
You've  missed  the  coming  orator  and 

Struck  a  Peekskill  fake. 

"Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  frankly, 

By  what  distinguished  sign 
Discovered  you  at  Peekskill 

This  orator  divine?" 
Then  answered  nimble  Mercury, 

With  a  giggle  and  a  grin, 
"Oh,  I  knew  him  in  a  minute 

By  the  looseness  of  his  chin." 

"All  right,"  said  Father  Jupiter, 

"You  fill  my  soul  with  joy ; 
Call  all  the  gods  and  goddesses, 

We'll  go  and  see  the  boy." 

"I  think  I've  found  the  cuss." — It  is  not  impossible  that  this  line'  will  provoke 
criticism,  partly  on  account  of  the  sudden  transition,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  spell- 
ing. But  it  is  believed  that  it  has  local  color;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  when  Mercury 
"addressed  him  thus"  he  could  not  have  found  anything  else  without  breaking  up  the 
whole  poem. 

"Oh,  I  knew  him  in  A  minute." — The  reader  can  hardly  understand  how  difficult 
it  is  to  "freshen  up"  a  poem  of  this  character  "with  copious  notes";  but  the  publishers 
have  promised  that  it  shall  be  freshened  up  in  that  way  and  the  author  is  religiously  try- 
ing to  do  it.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  this  page;  and  this  remark  is  injected  in 
order  to  make  the  notes  more  "copious." 
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So  this  Graeco-Roman  circus, 

From  regions  far  remote 
Got  off  at  Peekskill  landing 

From  the  Friday  evening  boat. 

There  was  Neptune  with  his  trident, 

Apollo  with  his  bow, 
John  L.  Hercules  and  Jupiter — 

The  whole  Olympian  show. 

And  they  marched  to  where  young  Mercury, 

With  instinct  sure  and  true, 
Had  found  the  coming  orator 

Young  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

Then  cried  Jupiter  in  ecstacy, 

"We've  found  the  coming  man, 
He  will  make  an  end  of  dullness 

If  anybody  can." 

To  sweeten  up  his  eloquence, 

Let  him  early  learn  to  sip 
This  honey  of  Hymettus 

Which  I  lay  upon  his  lip; 
It  will  dulcify  his  utterance 

And  keep  his  voice  in  tune" — • 
While  Jupiter  was  talking, 

The  baby  bit  the  spoon. 

And  Mercury,  interrupting, 

As  he  stood  beside  the  cradle, 
Spoke  up,  "Oh,  throw  the  spoon  away 

And  feed  him  with  a  ladle." 

From  the  Friday  evening  boat. — Absolute  historical  accuracy  is  not  aimed  at.  It 
may  have  been  some  other  evening.  Purchasers  of  the  poem  who  have  any  superstition 
regarding  Friday  evening  are  at  liberty  to  substitute  some   other  evening. 

Young  Chauncey  M.  Depew. — Notwithstanding  the  suddenness  of  this  disclosure, 
the"  President  of  the  Association  maintained  entire   self-possession. 

"Oh,  throw  the  spoon  away." — Again,  a  touch  of  local  color.  Not  perhaps  Olymp- 
ian, or  Homeric,  but  quite  in  the  familiar  manner  of  the  District  Messenger. 
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"This  Attic  salt,"  said  Father  Jove, 
"Will  keep  him  extra  dry" ; 

At  which  the  boy  looked  up, 

And  dropped  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

"Precocious  boy,"  cried  Bacchus; 

"How  natural  to  think 
That  when  you've  got  him  extra  dry 

You'll  ask  him  up  to  drink. 
But  never  since  the  heavenly  hosts 

With  all  the  Titans  strove 
Saw  I  an  infant  have  the  gall 

To  wink  at  Father  Jove." 

"Enough  of  this,"  said  Jupiter, 
"Success  has  crowned  our  search ; 

Let  the  baby  now  be  christened 
In  the  Presbyterian  church!" 

With  the  training  that  should  fit  him 

For  his  singular  career, 
Until  Eighteen  Hundred  Fifty-Two 

Jove  did  not  interfere; 
Then,  lest  by  misdirection, 

His  experiment  should  fail, 
He  peremptorily  ordered  that 

The  boy  be  sent  to  Yale, 


Extra  Dry. — Here  is  an  opportunity  to  bring  in  an  advertisement  of  somebody's 
champagne.  The  publishers  point  with  pride  to  the  patent  fact,  that  the  temptation 
was  resisted.  It  is  believed  that  the  absence  of  mercenary  motives  is  rather  conspicuously 
manifest  throughout  the  entire  work.     Its  sole  purpose   is  to  make  men  better. 

In  the  Presbyterian  church. — Here  is  another  instance  of  how  Providence  seemed 
somehow  to  be  arranging  for  this  poem  from  an  early  period.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Chauncey  was  christened  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  Any  one'  can  see  what  havoc  it 
would  have  made  with  the  verse  had  he  been  christened  in  the  Episcopal  church.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  in  all  candor,  however,  that  it  would  not  have  made  the  slightest 
difference  if  he  had  not  been  christened  at  all.  No  true  poet  ever  permits  himself  to  be 
hampered  by  facts.     All  that  sort  of  thing  is  knocked  out  by  the  license. 
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Where  the  father  of  the  gods  knew 
The  advantage  it  would  be 

To  have  him  get  acquainted 
With  the  class  of  '53. 

On  the  College  fence  accordingly 
The  young  man  went  and  roosted 

By  the  voluble  and  soon-to-be 
Bald-headed  Jimmy  Husted. 


Then  the  years  rolled  along ; 

Old  toasts  and  old  speeches 
Sucked  the  life-blood  of  fun 

From  the  table  like  leeches,  - 
And  the  tedious  old-timer 

Inflicted  his  hearer 
With  chestnuts  whose  vintage 

Outranked  the  Madeira. 

While  the  guests  who  had  paid 

For  this  banquet  of  soul, 
Resorted  to  drowning 

Their  grief  in  the  bowl, 
Then  over  the  banquet 

Arose  in  full  view 
The  fairy-like  figure 

Of  Chauncey  Depew. 


The  class  of  '53. — Yes,  this  is  the  same  class.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  print  here- 
tofore. 

The  soon-to-be-bald-headed  Jimmy  Husted. — In  1852,  the  crop  of  hair  in  college  was 
so  abundant  that  the  college  fence'  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  a  Spiritualist 
camp  meeting.  General  James  W.  Husted,  here  familiarly  and  affectionately  called 
"Jimmy,"  under  the  license  taken  out  for  the  poem,  had  at  that  time  hair,  as  can  be 
proved,  if  necessary,  by  affidavits. 

Then  the  years  rolled  along. — The  break  in  the  metre  begins  here.  Warning  of 
the  same  is  given  by  a  dash  line,  in  order  that  the  reader  need  not  be  precipitated 
hurriedly  over  into  it,  so  suddenly  as  to  double  him  up. 
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No  need  to  describe  him,  you  all  know  him  well, 
For  what  Yale  alumnus  hath  not  felt  the  spell 
Of  the  wit  and  the  wisdom, 
The  charm  and  the  grace 
Upon  every  occasion, 
Whatever  the  place, 
He  diffuses  about  him?    It  need  only  be  said 
Where  he  sits  at  the  table  is  always  the  head. 
Alumni  and  Ball  Nine, 
Eleven  and  the  Crew 
All  throw  up  their  hats 
For  Chauncey  Depew. 

He's  been  dining  and  speaking 

For  years  near  a  score; 
He  has  routed  the  chestnut, 

Evicted  the  bore, 
No  table's  without  him, 

No  dinner  complete; 
The  fun  always  waits 

'Till  he  gets  on  his  feet ; 
Making  all  men  his  friends 

Without  seeming  to  try, 
Now  he  prays  with  the  pious, 

Now  drinks  with  the  dry. 
Always  sweet  as  the  daisy 

And  fresh  as  the  dew, 
No  fly  ever  lighted 

On  Chauncey  Depew. 

His  religion  is  varied, 

His  politics  checkered, 
But  in  making  of  speeches 

He's  broken  the  record. 
He's  our  model  for  eloquence, 

Pattern  for  style, 
Exemplar  of  morals 

And  freedom  from  guile; 
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So  when,  as  quite  often 

It  cometh  to  pass 
We  practice  our  speeches 

In  front  of  the  glass, 
And  the  Madame,  bewildered, 

Says,  "What  are  you  doing?' 
Our  only  reply  is, 

"I'm  Chauncey  Depewing." 

It  may  be  to-night,  that,  as  Madame  foreboded, 

Because  Chauncey's  always  so,  you'll  go  home  loaded, 

Of  some  old  college  song  you'll  be  humming  a  snatch, 
While  fumbling  around  in  your  room  for  a  match. 

When  all  of  a  sudden, 

You're  knocked  off  your  centre 

By  recalling  his  sweet 
'E7T€a  TrrepoevTa. 

Then  if  some  one  inquires,  "My  dear  John,  are  you  slewed?' 
You  need  only  to  say,  "No,  I'm  Chauncey  Depew-ed." 


"Eftta  7CTep6eVT0t.— The  propriety,  if  not  absolute  necessity,  for  bringing  in  a  little 
Greek  on  such  an  occasion  will  be  recognized  by  intelligent  men.  This  seemed  to  be  the 
last  chance  to  give  the  work  a  scholarly  turn.  It  was  received  with  enthusiasm;  and 
the  author  took  pains  to  translate  it  to  the  guests  who  waited  upon  him  privately  for 
that  purpose. 
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SPEECH  AT  THE  DINNER  AT  DELMONICO  S,  NEW  YORK,  GIVEN  BY 
YALE  ALUMNI  TO  PRESIDENT  NOAH  PORTER,1  ON  HIS  RETIRE- 
MENT, JANUARY  23,    l886. 

ENTLEMEN:  Our  monthly  meetings  are  held 
within  ourselves  and  our  annual  dinners  without 
ourselves.  We  welcome  on  this  occasion  our  presi- 
dent and  faculty,  non-resident  alumni,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  rival  colleges.  But  this  is  our 
night.  We  have  hired  the  hall  and  paid  for  the 
dinner,  and  it  is  our  proud  privilege  to  say  what  we  please  in 
praise  of  ourselves  and  criticism  of  our  enemies.  I  have  the 
poorest  opinion  of  a  man  who  cannot  at  least  once  a  year,  as  a 
theologian  or  politician,  collegian  or  crank,  shout  himself  hoarse 
for  that  which  he  believes  or  loves.  Life  is  worth  living  only  for 
those  who  can  on  occasion  let  their  convictions  loudly  overcome 
their  modesty.  We  have  many  speakers  and  but  one  sentiment. 
As  the  Saga  to  the  Norseman,  the  Cross  to  the  Crusader,  that 
sentiment  warms  our  hearts  and  stirs  our  blood  beyond  all  other 
rallying  cries,  and  it  is  old  Yale.  It  brings  back  the  precious 
memories,  the  glorious  times  of  our  student  days,  the  venerable 
age,  the  ever-vigorous  youth,  the  noble  fame  of  our  Alma  Mater. 
We  are  once  more  at  home  with  the  elms,  the  fence,  the  campus, 
and  the  girls. 

Our  relations  with  the  foreign  powers  of  Harvard,  Princeton, 
and  Columbia  are  somewhat  less  strained  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  The  humane  resolutions  of  their  faculties,  forbidding  them 
to  encounter  the  savage  athletes  of  New  Haven,  did  much  to 
restore  harmony,  but  their  repeal  will  cause  hostilities  to  break 
out  anew.  At  the  Princeton  dinners  I  have  been  deeply  grieved 
when  Princeton,  claiming  to  be  the  home  of  all  the  piety  which 
is  left  in  American  colleges,  has  charged  that  Harvard  was  the 
most  godless  of  our  institutions,  and  at  Harvard  banquets  pained 

iNoah  Porter   (1811-1892),  Yale  1831,  succeeded  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey  as  Presi- 
dent of  Yaje  University  in   1871.— Ed. 
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by  the  retort  that  she  alone  possessed  true  spirituality  and  grace, 
while  Princeton  possessed  only  the  husks  of  creeds.  I  have 
always  succeeded  in  restoring  friendly  relations  between  these 
rivals  and  inspiring  their  gratitude  to  ourselves,  by  impartially 
assuring  them  that  each  was  right  as  to  the  other,  but  the  sum  of 
what  both  claimed  for  themselves  could  only  be  found  at  Yale. 
An  ancient  city  had  upon  three  of  its  gates  "Be  Bold/'  and  upon 
the  fourth  "Be  not  too  Bold."  So  Yale  clings  to  the  lessons  of 
experience,  and  accepts  slowly  and  with  caution  the  suggestions 
of  the  time.  Her  faith  has  not  grown  with  years  in  the  self- 
reliant  judgment  and  conduct  of  youth,  but  she  believes  in  the 
fruits  of  the  practice  and  doctrine  of  obedience.  That  boy 
flowers  best  into  noblest  manhood  and  rules  himself  and  others, 
who  has  been  taught  to  serve,  and  from  the  page  grows  the 
Chevalier  Bayard,  the  knight  for  whom  is  as  large  a  sphere  to- 
day as  in  the  age  of  chivalry. 

While  at  the  Harvard  annual  dinners  the  bill-of-fare  and  the 
toasts  are  printed  in  Latin  as  a  delicate  tribute  to  a  departed 
fetich,  while  the  compulsory  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  has  been 
abandoned  in  many  schools,  yet  the  classics  survive  and  flourish 
in  all  the  colleges,  as  the  favorite  elective  in  those  Olympian  games, 
the  oar,  the  bat,  the  football,  minstrelsy,  and  the  stage  which  have 
become  the  primal  elements  of  a  liberal  education.  Yale  firmly 
holds  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  and  always  will  be  essential  to  a 
liberal  education.  She  admits  that  with  age,  experience,  and 
opportunity,  the  time  comes  when  the  youth  can  be  trusted  to 
elect  for  himself  the  studies  he  will  pursue,  but  that  time  is  not 
the  beginning  of  freshman  year.  If  you  or  I  have  any  ability 
to  do  easily  the  hard  and  disagreeable  duties  of  any  profession 
or  business,  it  is  because  we  got  at  old  Yale  that  mental  dis- 
cipline which  comes  alone  from  being  compelled  to  study  and  to 
master  the  most  difficult  and,  as  we  then  thought,  detestable 
problems.  Beyond  all  other  sentiments,  we  cherish  and  revere 
through  all  the  changes  of  life  the  men  who  crowded  us  at  college 
toward  their  ideals.  No  matter  how  much  we  level  up,  genius 
and  individuality  in  every  department  of  thought  or  action  will 
always  lead. 

Yale  owes  her  supreme  position,  without  great  wealth  of 
endowment,  to  the  self-sacrificing  men  who  have  given  to  her 
their  lives,  and  to  the  four  great  Presidents  who  have  governed 
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her  for  a  century.  We  have  been  busy  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  in  developing  the  country  and  founding  colleges,  and  it  is 
only  recently  that  we  felt  it  necessary  to  reform  the  Government 
of  the  Republic.  First  we  furnished  a  Chief  Justice  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  then  we  brought  New  York 
back  to  its  old  traditions  of  eminent  representation  in  the  Senate 
by  giving  her  Evarts;  then,  when  the  American  Navy  was  sunk 
by  a  coal  scow,  and  the  new  President  felt  that  its  restoration  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  administration,  he  chose  for  his  secre- 
tary an  experienced  mariner1  from  the  navy  of  Yale;  and  lastly, 
when  a  Harvard  professor,  by  the  splendor  of  his  attainments  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  had  held  captive  the  British  nation  for  four 
years,  Mr.  Cleveland  knew  that  he  could  only  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  England  and  advance  the  representation  of  his 
country  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  by  drawing  upon  the  faculty 
of  Yale.2 

Yale  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  colleges,  and  to  meet  in 
rivalry  and  friendship  during  the  College's  course  the  men  from 
every  State  and  Territory  and  from  beyond  the  seas,  is  in  itself  a 
liberal  education.  When  some  great  capitalist  has  given  her 
several  millions  of  dollars,  he  will  have  immortalized  himself  and 
solved  the  problem  of  the  ideal  American  university.  The  Boston 
man  doubts  the  security  of  his  grave  or  of  his  hereafter  unless 
he  remembers  Harvard  in  his  will;  the  Presbyterian  of  wealth 
feels  that  he  will  profit  both  his  state  hereafter  and  his 
estate  here,  by  endowing  Princeton;  but  Yale  has  so  broadly 
developed  her  sons,  that  she  has  reserved  no  class  from  which  to 
conjure,  and  can  only  rely  on  the  exceptional  intelligence  of  the 
land. 

In  our  American  republic  of  letters  the  colleges  are  the  so- 
vereign states.  Their  differences  are  in  degrees  of  power  and 
influence,  but  each  has  its  merits  and  its  characteristics,  and  they 
are  all  combined  in  a  grand  confederacy  of  liberal  learning.  Our 
old  University  is  just  now  subject  to  sharp  criticism  and  assault 
both  from  within  and  without.  It  is  the  highest  proof  of  her 
vigor  and  activity.  They  say  that  she  is  apathetic;  that  she 
resists  the  new  learning ;  while  the  revolution  and  liberty  at  Har- 
vard, and  the  new  departure  there  from  discipline  and  compulsory 
lessons  and  creeds  and  prayers,  creates  discussion  and  is  a  potent 

nVilliam  C.  Whitney.         *Edward  J.   Phelps.— Ed. 
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advertisement  that  it  arouses  enthusiasm  in  the  preparatory 
schools  and  draws  the  crowd  to  Cambridge.  But  even  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  new  learning  admit,  upon  examination,  that  the 
faculty  of  Yale  are  abreast  of  the  times,  and  that  their  work  in 
every  department  is  equal  to  the  best  anywhere,  with  many 
elements  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  She  needs  to  copy  from 
aggressive  institutions  in  the  West  the  genius  of  the  patent 
medicine  vendor  and  emblazon  the  natural  scenery  of  the  country 
with  her  merits,  and  to  borrow  from  Harvard  the  art  of  painting 
the  town  red.  Between  the  eleven  Congregational  clergyman  in 
the  Corporation  on  the  one  side,  and  the  eleven  athletes  of  the  ball- 
field  on  the  other,  old  Yale  in  her  teachers  and  curriculum  is  still 
the  most  generous  home  and  strongest  bulwark  in  this  country 
of  learning  and  religion. 

It  would  be  a  misfortune  to  Yale  College  and  its  growth  to 
claim  perfection  and  defy  criticism.  Possessing  in  a  larger  measure 
than  any  other  seat  of  learning  the  schools  of  science,  theology, 
law,  medicine,  and  academic  instruction,  under-graduate  and 
post-graduate,  which  constitute  a  National  University,  her  de- 
velopment has  outgrown  the  college  limits  and  requires  such 
harmony  of  government  that  the  strength  of  every  department 
shall  be  the  common  property  of  all.  Let  the  alumni  be  brought 
in  closer  communion  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  her  work. 
Let  the  faculty  and  the  Corporation  keep  them  advised,  in  confi- 
dence and  in  public,  of  her  needs  and  of  the  way  in  which  she 
marches  abreast  of,  or  leads,  the  learning  of  the  times :  then  we 
shall  find  that  the  fictions  about  her  spring  mainly  from  mystery 
and  misinformation,  and  that  her  faculty  and  her  alumni  are 
her  facts. 

During  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  Yale  has  had  ten 
presidents.  The  four  who  have  governed  her  for  the  past  cen- 
tury have  won  imperishable  fame  for  their  College  and  them- 
selves. Their  names  are  household  words  in  every  home  in  the 
land  where  learning  and  character  are  cherished.  They  are  Tim- 
othy Dwight,  Jeremiah  Day,  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  and  Noah 
Porter.  The  last,  after  a  life  devoted  to  the  education  of  young 
men  and  the  administration  of  a  great  trust,  retires  that  he  may 
enjoy  a  well-won  rest.  During  the  fifteen  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration the  average  attendance  has  increased  twenty-six  per  cent., 
and  the  number  of  instructors  from  seventy-one  to  one  hundred 
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and  fourteen.  The  funds  of  the  College  have  grown  from  one 
million,  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  five  dollars  to  two  million,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thou- 
sand, seven  hundred  and  five  dollars,  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
University  has  been  enlarged  and  its  campus  adorned  with  eight 
great  buildings  furnished  and  equipped  for  their  work,  each 
larger  and  better  than  any  that  existed  at  the  time  of  his  instal- 
lation. 

That  he  may  pass  in  vigor  and  health  through  long  years  of 
a  serene  and  happy  old  age,  is  the  prayer  of  Yale's  Alumni  all 
over  the  world ;  it  is  the  sentiment  with  which  we  of  New  York 
pledge  him  to-night. 
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ADDRESS   AS   CHAIRMAN   OF  THE   ALUMNI    MEETING,    IN   ALUMNI 
HALL,  YALE  COLLEGE,  AT  COMMENCEMENT,  JUNE  25,    1886. 

Gentlemen  of  the  alumni  and  ladies  :  I  find  that  thirty 
years  out  of  college  do  not  impair  the  enjoyment  of  academical 
honors.  The  feelings  of  an  undergraduate  who  has  just  re- 
ceived the  De  Forest  Medal  are  the  sentiments  with  which  I 
return  you  my  thanks  for  this  high  honor.  For  many  years  I 
have  wondered  upon  what  principle  the  President  of  the  Alumni 
of  this  college  was  selected,  and  have  suspected  at  times  that  the 
machine  methods  which  control  political  parties  were  practiced 
in  these  canvasses;  but  the  closer  contact,  the  more  rigid  exam- 
ination, and  the  satisfactory  result  of  ta-day,  have  convinced  me 
that  there  is  the  freest  expression  of  the  popular  will. 

We  meet  here  on  this  anniversary  under  peculiar  conditions. 
Criticism  and  change  confront  us.  The  past  year  has  been  fruit- 
ful in  charges  against,  and  attack  upon,  the  University.  The 
shouts  of  the  assailants  have  filled  the  land  with  noise.  They 
say  the  institution  is  bigotedly  conservative;  is  unequal  to  the 
demands  of  the  times;  does  not  keep  abreast  with  educational 
development,  and  is  religious.  Precisely  in  what  it  fails  to 
meet  every  requirement  of  learning  they  do  not  state.  They  do 
not  deny  that  its  standard  of  scholarship  is  higher  than  any  of 
its  rivals,  but  claim  that  somehow  the  standard  is  defective.  Un- 
less we  admit  at  the  outset  that  education  and  religious  teachings 
and  requirements  are  incompatible,  it  is  impossible  to  find  out 
what  is  the  difficulty.  The  critics  among  us  would  tear  down  the 
old,  would  wipe  out  the  traditions  and  experience  of  the  past,  but 
they  offer  nothing  to  replace  them.  The  constructive  talent  is 
indeed  rare,  but  before  we  part  with  this  glorious  result  of  two 
hundred  years  of  magnificent  achievement  and  progress,  we 
must  be  sure  of  the  future.  The  disciples  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing, whatever  it  may  be,  must  furnish  us  not  only  the  material 
of  their  edifice,  but  the  designs  of  its  architects  and  every  detail 
of  its  equipment.     I  believe  that  the  great  body  of  the  Alumni 
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are  in  a  state  of  serene  satisfaction  with  the  old  college,  and  that 
the  apparent  excitement  and  distrust  can  be  accounted  for  upon 
the  familiar  experience  that  one  harvest  will  break  up  a  camp- 
meeting.  But  the  preacher  continues,  and  the  good  work  goes 
on.  The  temporary  exasperation  of  the  article,  or  the  fear  of 
it,  does  not  reach  fundamental  doctrines  or  disturb  the  founda- 
tions of  faith.  We  believe  that  Yale  should  remain  a  Christian 
college.  The  prayers  which  tse  student  cannot  escape,  the  cha- 
pel, or  the  church  of  his  parents  which  he  must  attend,  the  un- 
derlying and  vital  principles  of  Christianity  which  he  must  under- 
stand, may  bear  little  or  no  fruit ;  they  certainly  can  do  no  harm. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  they  have  kept  the  boy  right, 
through  manhood  and  old  age,  have  saved  him  in  times  of  peril 
and  temptation,  or  have  rescued  him  after  crime  and  despair 
before  he  was  wholly  lost. 

The  New  Learning  proclaims  another  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence for  youth.  The  callow  judgment  of  the  boy  under 
twenty  is  better  for  his  needs  than  the  experience  of  the  learned 
Faculty,  who  have  given  their  lives  to  teaching.  Curriculums, 
uniform  courses  of  study,  classics,  philosophies,  and  mathe- 
matics for  mental  discipline,  were  well  enough  in  the  infancy  of 
the  race,  but  wholly  unfit  for  the  present  development  of  the 
mind.  Study  only  those  things  which  can  be  made  immediately 
useful  in  trade  or  the  professions,  and  trust  the  student  to  elect. 
Y'ale  repudiates  the  whole  scheme.  She  broadly  cultures  her 
sons,  believing  that  men  learned  in  the  literature  and  languages 
of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  moderns  whose  souls  are  satu- 
rated with  the  thoughts  and  spirit  of  the  ages,  and  whose  minds 
are  multifariously  trained,  will  soonest  acquire  and  better  follow 
their  life  vocations.  She  has  faith  that  wherever  their  lots  may 
be  cast  they  will  be  the  leaders  in  all  that  promotes  the  public 
welfare,  and  surpass  the  specialists  in  their  specialties. 

It  is  the  distinction  of  Yale  that  within  her  walls  neither 
scholastic  nor  student  honors  are  influenced  by  pedigree  or  purse. 
We  are  not  located  in  or  so  near  a  large  city  that  its  social  and 
moral  influences  dominate  our  college  life,  nor  so  entirely  in  the 
country  as  to  insensibly  acquire  provincialisms  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, which  make  it  difficult  to  assimilate  with  any  and  every 
community.  The  University  is  most  happily  situated  in  a  city 
which  presents  in  the  best  forms  the  most  perfect  results  of 
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urban  culture,  refinement,  and  civilization,  and  yet  from  its  size 
and  numbers  can  only  be  to  the  students  an  example,  but  not  a 
force.  The  young  men  who  come  here  from  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  of  every  creed  and  faith,  form  among  them- 
selves a  student  republic,  like  that  of  Abelard  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  has  its  own  politics  and  public  opinions,  and  its  stand- 
ards are  manhood  and  intellect.  That  curse  of  collegiate  life, 
large  allowances  by  injudicious  parents,  and  a  rivalry  in  extra- 
vagant expenditures  by  their  sons,  which  through  riot  and  dissi- 
pation surely  end  in  their  ruin  and  the  demoralization  of  their 
associates,  is  not  possible  in  their  University.  The  controlling 
element  of  their  student  democracy  is  the  serious  business  of 
preparation  for  a  career,  and  there  can  be  neither  place  nor 
recognition  for  the  spendthrift  or  the  prodigal. 

While  we  are  assembling  under  these  old  elms  the  world  is 
ringing  with  the  clamor  of  two  of  the  most  far-reaching  agita- 
tions of  the  century;  the  greatest  of  living  statesmen  and  parlia- 
mentary leaders  is  appealing  to  his  countrymen  to  empower  him 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  centuries,  by  granting  self-government 
in  their  own  affairs  to  a  long-suffering  and  generous  people. 
For  the  first  time  in-  history,  the  politics  of  our  nation  have  be- 
come the  concern  of  all  civilized  communities,  and  the  speech  of 
Gladstone  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  which  arouses  the  enthusi- 
asm of  his  Edinburgh  audience,  following  the  wires  over  the 
earth  and  flashed  through  cables  under  the  seas,  receives  respon- 
sive applause  from  every  people  which  possesses  and  knows  the 
blessings  of  liberty.  His  marvelous  success  is  the  best  living 
tribute  to  a  rigid  university  curriculum  and  a  classical  education. 
May  the  wonderful  career  of  the  grand  old  man  be  crowned  with 
triumph  in  this  the  final  and  most  fruitful  and  beneficent  effort 
of  his  life.  But  the  second  great  event,  and  that  in  which  we 
are  more  immediately  interested,  is  the  filling  of  the  vacancy  in 
the  Corporation  of  Yale  College.  The  platforms  and  pro- 
nunciamentos  of  the  candidates  have  filled  the  newspapers  and 
burdened  the  mails.  In  point  and  precision,  in  modest  state- 
ment and  glowing  promises,  they  take  equal  rank  with  contem- 
poraneous election  circulars  of  Gladstone  and  Salisbury,  of  Par- 
nell  and  Hartington,  of  Chamberlain  and  Churchill.  Each  of 
them  says  that  this  serious  call  of  duty  has  come  to  him  at  a 
time  when  acceptance  of  the  place  involves  the  greatest  sacri- 
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fices;  but  he  is  prepared  to  make  them.  He  knows  of  no  per- 
sonal or  private  interest  which  can  stand  in  the  way,  when  the 
welfare  of  Alma  Mater  needs  his  services.  It  is  with  pro- 
foundest  satisfaction  that  we  hail  this  martyr  spirit.  It  shows 
that,  nothwithstanding  the  gross  materialism  of  our  times,  the 
voyage  of  the  Mayflower  was  not  made  in  vain,  and  that  the  sons 
of  Yale  are  always  ready  to  pledge  their  "lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor"  to  the  public  service. 

We  perform  on  this  occasion  a  duty  which  rarely  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  alumnus  of  Yale.  We  are  to  bid  "hail  and  farewell" 
to  the  incoming  and  the  retiring  presidents.  Elections  seldom 
occur  in  our  University,  and  the  Executive  has  always  volun- 
tarily laid  down  the  cares  of  his  high  office  and  carried  with  him 
to  well-earned  rest  the  heartful  regrets  of  his  constituents. 
There  have  been  only  four  changes  in  nearly  a  century.  The  past 
hundred  years  are  remarkable  for  the  reduplication  of  forces  and 
the  enormous  development  of  wealth  by  the  utilization  of  steam 
and  electricity  and  the  results  of  inventive  genius,  but  the  march  of 
the  mind  has  kept  pace  with  material  progress,  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  learning  are  still  in  the  lead.  There  have  been  no 
more  important  factors  in  this  activity  than  Timothy  Dwight, 
Jeremiah  Day,  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  and  Noah  Porter,  Yale's 
contribution  to  this  centenary  of  college  presidents. 

I  do  not  object  to  incisive  and  constant  criticism,  and  con- 
troversy is  the  very  life  and  breath  of  intellectual  advancement. 
A  man  in  conspicuous  and  distinguished  position,  to  be  worthy 
the  devotion  of  his  friends,  must  stir  into  perpetual  activity  the 
vigor  and  alertness  of  his  foes.  Up  to  the  full  measure  of  this 
standard  has  lived  President  Porter.  But  when  the  smoke  of 
battle  clears  away,  and  we  calmly  sum  up  the  achievements  of 
his  administration,  we  find  it  the  most  successful  in  the  history 
of  the  college.  The  noble  foundation  of  Sheffield,  the  splendid 
buildings  erected  by  the  wise  munificence  of  Sloan,  Peabody, 
Farnum,  Durfee,  Lawrence,  Battell,  Marquand,  and  others,  are 
monuments  more  enduring  than  brass,  while  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  various  departments,  bidding  him  a  reverent  fare- 
well, in  double  the  numbers  which  greeted  his  acceptance  of  the 
office,  illustrates  the  confidence  inspired  by  his  teachings.  May 
he  live  long  in  the  enjoyment  in  health  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors, 
is  the  prayer  to-day  of  every  alumnus  of  Yale. 
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The  election  of  the  grandson  and  namesake  of  one  of  Yale's 
greatest  presidents  shows  our  faith  in  blood,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  species.  Tim  D wight  the  tutor,  genial  and  learned, 
piloted  our  unruly  class  of  '56  safely  through  our  course.  One 
of  our  most  prophetic  members  then  predicted  that  the  man  who 
could  so  successfully  accomplish  a  feat  so  difficult  would  one  day 
rule  the  University.  What  '56  then  saw,  the  whole  Corporation 
now  joyfully  acknowledges,  and  our  class,  in  common  with  all 
the  rest,  greets  with  enthusiasm  the  Reverend  Timothy  Dwight, 
D.D.,  President  of  Yale — always  a  boy,  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  boys,  filling  the  measure  of  a  man  who  is  a  born  leader  of 
men.  The  only  objections  urged  against  him  are  that  he  is  a 
Congregational  minister  and  not  eminent  in  athletics.  We  have 
got  along  very  well  with  the  first  for  two  hundred  years,  and  will 
be  content  if  the  next  century  shows  equal  development.  We 
can  safely  leave  our  muscular  reputation  to  the  teams  and  the 
crews,  even  if  their  efficiency  is  sometimes  threatened  by  the 
ineradicable  prejudice  of  the  College  in  favor  of  recitation.  I 
predict  for  President  Dwight  a  career  of  great  glory  and  use- 
fulness. I  believe  that  in  him  will  be  fulfilled  the  poet's  as- 
piration, as  applied  to  the  ancient  Timothy  and  ours: 

"From  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  feast 
Shall  a  new  Rome  in  Phoenix  grandeur  burst." 

'And  now,  gentlemen,  conservatives  and  radicals,  burying  all 
differences  in  the  supreme  emotions  of  this  hour,  we  pledge 
anew  our  allegiance,  and  one  and  all  send  heavenward  a  prayer 
for  old  Yale. 
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VICTORIES  IN  ATHLETIC   CONTESTS,   FEBRUARY    1 6,    1 889. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  For  the  only  time  in  a 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  years,  the  alumni  of  Yale  meet  solely 
to  celebrate  her  athletic  triumphs.  In  all  the  other  attributes  of 
a  great  seat  of  learning  Yale  has  been  known  for  a  century  as 
the  first  of  American  colleges.  Now  that  she  has  demonstrated 
upon  so  many  famous  fields  her  championship  in  this  chief  re- 
quisite of  a  modern  university,  we,  of  the  older  school,  join  you, 
of  the  younger,  in  welcoming  Hercules  into  the  college  faculty. 
The  oldest  graduate  and  the  youngest  are  one  to-night  in  the 
charming  fellowship  which  makes  them  all  boys  of  equal  age,  a 
joy  to  each  other  and  a  terror  to  their  foes. 

This  gathering  of  four  hundred  college  athletes  is  the  argu- 
ment for  athletics.  We  are  the  healthiest  body  of  men  ever 
seen  within  these  walls,  and  to-night  the  happiest.  There  can 
be  no  greater  contrast  than  between  the  student  of  thirty  years 
ago  and  to-day.  Dyspepsia  is  no  longer  the  test  of  scholar- 
ship, and  honors  are  not  won  by  shadows.  The  theology  of  to- 
day believes  that  there  are  no  antagonisms  between  spirituality 
and  muscularity.  The  minister  who  hits  sin  so  hard  from  the 
pulpit  can  whip  any  sinner  in  the  pews.  The  modern  student 
knows  that  a  well-developed  body  and  a  well-informed  mind  are 
necessary  partners  for  intellectual  and  material  triumphs.  The 
hollow-chested,  high-honor  men  of  thirty  years  ago  would  stand 
like  wired  skeletons  beside  the  valedictorians  and  salutatorians, 
the  DeForest  medalists  and  the  philosophical  oration  champions, 
who  exhibit  splendid  physical  vigor,  while  winning  the  prizes 
under  harder  conditions  and  with  far  more  advanced  standards. 
The  past  compared  with  the  present  reminds  me  of  a  compliment 
which  paralyzed  one  of  my  earlier  efforts.  I  had  spoken  at  a 
great  meeting  on  the  Mohawk,  and  when  I  closed,  a  leading 
citizen  said :  "Chauncey,  I  have  read  many  of  your  speeches,  and 
traveled  miles  to-day  to  hear  you,  and  have  been  greatly  enter- 
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tained  by  your  effort,  but  on  reflection  it  strikes  me  that  your 
speech  this  afternoon  had  more  frill  than  shirt."  One  alumnus 
to  whom  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the  more  vigorous  and  more 
muscular  Yale  is  Mr.  Robert  J.  Cook.  A  chapter  from  his  own 
experience  shows  the  continuing  value  of  athletics.  If  President 
Dwight,  or  Judge  Howland,  or  I  had  been  at  any  time  in  our  lives 
struck  on  the  head  by  an  ax  wielded  by  a  brawny  ruffian,  we 
would  have  folded  our  arms,  smiled  with  sweet  resignation,  and 
died.  That  was  the  result  of  the  old  culture.  But  when  a 
gigantic  Negro  plunged  a  hatchet  into  the  head  of  Bob  Cook,  he 
seized  his  assailant,  nearly  licked  the  life  out  of  him,  carried  him 
a  prisoner  to  the  police  station,  and  then  pulled  the  hatchet  out 
of  his  brain  and  sent  for  a  doctor.  That  is  what  can  be  endured 
and  done  under  the  new  curriculum. 

The  entrance  of  Cook  into  Yale  forms  an  epoch  in  her  his- 
tory. He  will  be  remembered  by  future  generations  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  college.  In  giving  to  boating  the  enthusiasm 
of  success,  he  stimulated  every  manly  sport.  When  Yale  be- 
came triumphant  with  the  oar,  and  the  discussion  of  her  stroke 
filled  more  space  in  the  daily  newspaper  than  the  proceedings  of 
Congress,  her  navy  became  a  school  of  physical  culture.  Other 
colleges  became  first  interested,  and  then  active,  in  the  same 
direction.  Baseball  and  football  games  experienced  a  genuine 
revival,  and  the  deep-chested  and  broad-minded  student  was 
born. 

The  worthy  successor  of  Cook  as  a  leader  in  Yale  athletics 
has  been  Pitcher  Stagg.  He  prayed  before  he  pitched,  and  had 
the  manliness  to  acknowledge  it,  and  then  he  fought  the  game  in 
the  same  spirit  with  which  Cromwell's  Ironsides  won  Naseby. 
Exercise  in  solitude  and  without  the  stimulus  of  friendly  contest 
is  always  a  failure.  The  dumb-bell  becomes  a  nuisance,  and  the 
Indian  club  a  fraud.  You  get  tired  of  walking,  and  sawing 
wood  somehow  loses  its  attractions.  The  conflicts  with  Harvard, 
the  defeats  so  hard  to  bear,  the  occasional  victory  so  soothing  to 
our  wounds,  so  inspiriting  for  our  future,  these  made  work  a 
pastime,  and  work  rightly  directed  has  given  Yale  the  champion- 
ship of  America.  Venerable  axioms  are  exploded,  mechanical 
movements  of  muscles  make  neither  athletes  nor  healthy  stu- 
dents. The  excited  mind  must  guide  the  procession  of  the  limbs. 
To  force  water  by  a  hand-pump  in  the  cellar  to  a  tank  on  the 
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roof  is  work,  to  master  the  glorious  sweep  and  artistic  dip  of  the 
oar  is  exercise — and  fame. 

Athletics  have  encouraged  manliness  and  stamped  out  ruffian- 
ism. Every  healthy  youth  generates  steam  faster  than  under  ordin- 
ary conditions  he  can  work  it  off.  In  the  old  days  it  impelled  him  to 
throw  bricks  through  the  tutors'  windows,  to  crack  the  college 
bell,  to  steal  signs,  and  wrench  off  door-knobs.  These  diversions 
taught  him  contempt  for  law,  and  kept  him  in  fear  of  the  con- 
stable and  dangerously  near  the  police  court.  It  dulled  his  sense 
of  honor  and  left  a  stain  upon  his  character  to  be  exhibited  under 
other  conditions  in  after-years.  If  he  thought  it  brilliant  to 
smoke  out  freshmen,  to  overcome  a  defenseless  student  by  force 
of  numbers,  to  subject  his  victim  to  degrading  and  disgraceful 
torments  and  cruel  tortures,  which  were  often  lasting  in  their 
disastrous  effect,  the  refining  influences  of  education  became  the 
veneer  of  the  bully  and  the  weapon  of  the  savage.  He  was  rusti- 
cated for  rioting  and  dropped  because  he  had  neither  a  disciplined 
mind  nor  could  submit  to  discipline.  But  with  the  bat,  the  ball, 
and  the  oar,  with  the  training  of  the  gymnasium,  and  in  the 
splendid  vigor  of  competitive  sports,  came  the  fire  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  Olympian  games.  The  hard  lesson  that  the  best  training 
and  the  most  faithful  work  alone  win  the  prizes  is  learned  under 
joyous  conditions.  The  page  again  welcomes  every  hardship 
that  he  may  bear  the  armor  of  the  knight,  and  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry pervades  the  university.  The  pent-up  forces  and  the  re- 
sistless energies  of  the  students  become  the  potent  agents  for 
physical  development  and  mental  discipline,  and  for  the  growth  of 
moral  and  intellectual  health.  Such  men  hail  difficulties  with 
ardor  and  overcome  them  with  ease.  They  love  work  because  of 
the  pleasure  in  the  mastery  and  the  movement  of  the  perfect 
machinery  which  wins  the  game  or  elucidates  the  problem.  The 
school  of  unruly  boys  becomes  a  university  of  active,  thoughtful, 
and  self-reliant  gentlemen.  The  requirements  for  admission 
are  constantly  increasing,  and  the  standard  for  graduation  is  per- 
petually rising.  Except  for  the  disciplined  and  obedient  mind 
which  comes  from  the  training  of  the  athlete,  it  would  be  hard 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  curriculum  within  proper  years. 
Already  practical  men  are  becoming  alarmed  for  fear  the  advanc- 
ing demands  of  the  college  courses  may  keep  a  man  an  under- 
graduate so  long,  and  launch  him  into  his  life-work  so  late,  that 
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he  can  neither  catch  up  nor  compete  with  those  who  came  young- 
er into  the  field. 

This  year  marks  not  only  the  cycles  of  uninterrupted  suc- 
cesses in  the  field,  but  will  be  remembered  for  the  triumphs  of 
Yale  in  the  arena  of  national  politics.  Thirty  years  ago  the  old 
college  graduated  a  young  citizen  of  Delaware,  and  returned  him 
to  his  State  equipped  for  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  feudal 
conditions  and  hereditary  power.  With  rare  courage  and  mas- 
terly ability  he  began  the  unequal  and  hopeless  battle.  But  with 
the  indomitable  spirit  born  of  Yale,  and  the  weapons  forged  in 
her  furnaces,  he  made  breaches  in  the  walls  of  caste  and  pre- 
judice, and  revolutionized  the  commonwealth.  To-day  Dela- 
ware catches  the  step  of  progress  and  marches  abreast  the  times 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Anthony  Higgins.  Colorado 
felt  the  impulse  of  national  aspirations  and  the  need  of  the 
larger  influence  commanding  eloquence  and  statesmanship.  She 
found  in  Yale  the  voice  which  had  captured  the  country  by  a 
single  speech,  and  a  new  era  of  brilliant  promise  opens  for  her 
through  the  genius  of  Senator  Edward  Wolcott. 

Old  Yale  was  never  so  dear  to  her  children  and  never  more 
merited  their  affections  than  now.  We  are  proud  of  her  progress 
and  rejoice  in  her  conservatism.  She  has  the  courage  to  wait  and 
does  not  tempt  Providence  until  she  has  proved  the  experiment. 
She  never  forgets  that  the  object  of  her  efforts  is  to  fit  and  train 
young  men  for  work  in  an  industrial  republic,  and  the  highest 
testimony  to  her  methods  is  the  success  of  her  sons  in  every  de- 
partment of  energy  and  thought. 
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ADDRESS    AT    THE    ANNIVERSARY    EXERCISES    OF    THE    YALE    LAW 
SCHOOL,  AT  CENTRE  CHURCH,  NEW  HAVEN,  JUNE  25,  1 889. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  pursue  any  of  the 
subjects  upon  which  you  have  been  instructed  by  this  learned 
faculty,  nor  to  compete  with  you  with  a  thesis  upon  some  legal 
question  as  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  graduation.  The  com- 
mencement orator  usually  addresses  himself  to  the  professors  and 
the  elder  members  of  the  profession,  but  I  came  here  to  speak  to 
you.  The  most  joyous  of  days  is  that  which  closes  the  doors  of 
the  school  and  opens  the  gateway  to  the  world ;  the  most  appre- 
hensive, the  one  which  marks  the  opening  of  your  clientless  office ; 
the  happiest,  the  first  return  after  the  future  is  secure  and  success 
assured,  to  the  college  scenes  and  associations.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  age  and  experience  to  indicate  paths  in  the  fields  you  are  yet 
to  explore,  to  point  out  the  dangers  which  beset  them,  and  the 
methods  of  safe  and  comfortable  travel.  Most  of  the  ideals  of 
these  closing  hours  devoted  to  the  confidential  interchange  of  as- 
pirations and  hopes  will  be  shattered  against  the  stern  realities  of 
practical  life,  but  their  destruction  will  furnish  the  lessons  for 
sure  foundations  and  permanent  construction. 

At  this  hour  all  your  thoughts  are  concentrated  in  one  word — 
success.  If  your  construction  of  success  was  honestly  analyzed, 
it  would  probably  mean,  to  most  minds,  the  getting  of  money. 
The  desire  to  acquire  property  is  the  most  potent  force  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  our  people.  It  is  the  main-spring  of  our  marvelous  de- 
velopment, and  the  incentive  and  reward  of  intelligent  industry. 
It  is  alike  the  cause  of  the  noblest  efforts  and  the  most  revolting 
crimes.  That  man  would  be  unfaithful  to  his  family  and  to  his 
own  independence  who  did  not  use  every  honorable  effort,  and 
practice  every  reasonable  economy,  to  secure  home  and  compet- 
ence for  declining  years.  But  the  lawyer  who  makes  this  his  sole 
aim  is  an  unworthy  member  of  the  noblest  of  professions  and  will 
never  win  its  honors  or  rewards. 

The  mastery  of  any  calling  involves  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
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its  history  and  objects,  and  pride  in  its  pursuit.  The  law  is  at 
once  the  dryest  of  studies  and  fullest  of  inspiration.  Its  relations 
to  liberty,  government,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind,  enlarge  the 
vision  of  the  student,  and  the  broader  his  learning  the  more  eager 
is  his  enthusiasm.  The  discovery  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  in 
the  sack  of  Amalfi  saved  the  world  from  relapsing  into  barbarism. 
This  great  codification  of  the  learning  of  centuries  illumined 
the  monastery,  liberalized  the  Church,  roused  the  universities, 
checked  feudalism,  taught  justice  to  rulers,  and  their  rights  to  the 
people,  and  preserved  civilization  from  being  hopelessly  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  while  the  light  thus  shed  by  the 
laws  of  an  ancient  and  extinct  empire  rescued  Europe  from  the 
reign  of  brute  force  and  ignorance,  and  while  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  justice  are  of  universal  application,  yet  the  institutions 
of  every  people  are  the  results  of  origin,  race,  character,  environ- 
ment, and  climatic  conditions.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  ancestry 
from  whom  we  derive  our  laws,  that  though  sometimes  con- 
quered, they  never  lost  their  statutes  and  customs.  All  other 
nations  have  fallen  under  the  codes  of  the  invader,  but  William 
the  Norman  left  untouched  those  sources  of  justice  and  freedom 
which  were  found  in  Saxon  jurisprudence. 

The  haughty  barons  who  could  not  write  their  names  brought 
King  John  to  the  field  of  Runnymede.  At  the  point  of  their 
good  swords  they  forced  from  him  Magna  Charta,  and  with  their 
hilts  they  stamped  upon  it  their  arms,  but  the  pen  of  the  lawyers 
framed  it.  These  great  jurists,  loyal  as  the  profession  has  ever 
been  to  liberty,  unrecognized  then  and  unknown  now,  so  wisely 
drew  the  great  charter  of  freedom  that  it  has  been  confirmed 
thirty-seven  times,  and  to-day  needs  neither  amendment  nor  com- 
mentary. The  lawyers  compelled  Elizabeth,  proudest  of  queens, 
to  surrender  the  monopolies  which  were  ruining  the  kingdom, 
with  an  apology  that  she  intended  them  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
which  was  at  that  period  a  most  valuable  admission  of  popular 
rights. 

Coke  checked  even  the  arbitrary  Charles  I.  with  the  judg- 
ment that  the  law  was  superior  to  the  sovereign's  will,  and  Crom- 
well charged  at  Marston  Moor  for  principles  learned  as  a  student 
at  law,  and  by  them  raised  England  from  the  depth  of  degrada- 
tion to  the  pinnacle  of  greatness,  while  ruling  at  Westminster. 
The  early  settlers  of  America  were  deeply  imbued  by  precept  and 
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example  with  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of  Rights,  and  the 
principles  of  the  Common  Law,  but  they  fled  from  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  and  the  abuses  of  privilege.  They  sought  liberty,  re- 
ligious and  civil.  In  their  hard  struggles  with  savage  men  and 
inhospitable  nature,  the  simple  economy  of  their  state  needed  no 
lawyers,  and  for  quite  a  century  they  had  none.  The  minister 
and  the  magistrate  both  made  the  laws  and  administered  them. 
But  those  hundred  years  were  the  nursery  of  the  American  law- 
yer. Equal  conditions  had  led,  not  to  communism  or  socialism — 
for  they  are  alien  to  our  race — but  to  political  rights  common  to 
all.  Every  principle  derived  from  the  Old  World  which  strength- 
ened the  individual,  and  protected  him  in  his  home,  his  family, 
his  property,  and  his  citizenship,  found  fertile  soil  and  grew  with 
expansive  vigor.  The  genius  of  this  development  was  to  des- 
troy privilege  and  promote  equality.  It  was  neither  a  revolt  nor 
a  revolution  against  caste  and  class,  for  neither  was  present  to 
overcome,  but  it  was  a  growth  which  left  them  out.  It  was  an 
evolution  which  peacefully  produced  a  commonwealth  where 
their  existence  was  impossible. 

As  commerce  and  trade  increased,  communities  became 
crowded,  property  was  to  be  exchanged  and  devised,  and  the 
multitudinous  relations  of  civilized  life  in  cities  and  towns  ad- 
justed, lawyers  became  a  necessity.  They  were  at  once  the 
advisers  of  the  people  and  the  architects  of  the  state.  The  more 
we  study,  the  more  we  admire  the  ability,  integrity,  courage,  and 
patriotism  of  these  Fathers  of  the  American  Bar.  They  brought 
on  the  Revolution  and  made  it  a  lawyers'  war.  The  judges  and 
statesmen  of  England  were  amazed  at  the  learning  and  power 
with  which  they  presented  the  Colonial  protest,  and  made  up  the 
American  case.  Chatham  and  Burke  found  in  them  new  inspira- 
tion for  their  eloquence,  and  fresh  and  immortal  defenses  of 
liberty.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  char- 
ter of  government  which  has  withstood  the  shocks,  and  been 
equal  to  the  progress,  of  the  wonderful  century  which  closed 
with  its  centenary.  It  was  exclusively  the  work  of  the  lawyers 
of  the  convention.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  laymen,  among 
the  statesmen  of  the  period,  generally  opposed  its  adoption,  and 
that  it  was  carried  before  the  people  and  in  the  State  conventions 
by  the  matchless  eloquence,  prophetic  fervor,  and  resistless  logic 
of  its  lawyer  advocates. 
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This  is  the  only  country  in  the  history  of  the  world  where 
the  courts  pass  upon  and  annul  the  acts  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government.  The  tyranny  from 
which  they  suffered  by  the  usurpations  possible  under  an  un- 
written Constitution  led  the  American  people  to  limit  by  specific 
grants  the  powers  which  they  gave  their  rulers.  The  judgment 
that  the  law  is  unconstitutional  paralyzes  both  President  and 
Congress.  This  idea  is  purely  American.  The  most  original 
and  creative  enactment  in  the  development  of  representative 
government  is  the  law  creating  the  federal  judiciary.  There 
were  no  precedents  to  guide  its  framer,  and  his  success  was 
due  not  so  much  to  his  vast  learning  as  to  his  having  absorbed 
the  spirit  of  American  liberty.  This  majestic  system  enters  up- 
on its  second  century  with  unequaled  luster,  dignity,  and  power, 
under  the  statutes  almost  unchanged  which  created  it.  As  the 
years  advance  and  the  merits  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic 
are  better  understood,  a  foremost  place  among  them  will  be 
given  to  Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut,  the  author  of  our 
judiciary  system,  and  the  patron  saint  of  this  university  of  law. 

The  profession  by  its  training,  obligations,  and  opportunities 
becomes  charged  with  the  gravest  public  responsibilities.  The 
judges  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  three  heads  of  our  Govern- 
ment are  drawn  exclusively  from  its  ranks.  But  the  special  fit- 
ness and  official  character  of  its  members  have  given  them  a 
potential  voice  in  the  executive  and  legislative  as  well  as  the  judi- 
cial administration  of  the  Republic.  Nineteen  of  the  twenty- 
three  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  been  lawyers,  and  for 
eighty-two  of  the  hundred  years  of  our  Presidency  the  office  has 
been  filled  by  a  member  of  the  profession.  The  lawyers  num- 
bered twenty-four  of  the  fifty-four  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  thirty  of  the  fifty-five  members  of  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  Constitution.  In  most  administrations 
a  large  majority  of  the  Cabinet  have  been  lawyers,  and  I  can  re- 
member none  in  which  their  representation  has  not  been  equal  to 
those  from  all  other  vocations  combined ;  while  about  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  and  the  controlling  minds  in  the  House  have  always 
been  bred  to  the  Bar. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  character  and  equipment  of  those 
who  are  admitted  become  of  supreme  public  importance.  The 
thoughtless  clamor  for  free  law  means,  in  the  end,  the  destruction 
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of  the  law  itself,  through  contempt  for  its  interpreters  and  prac- 
titioners. So  long  as  the  American  democracy  believes  that  its 
courts  are  learned,  fearless,  and  incorruptible,  the  people  are 
themselves  the  standing  army  which  upholds  their  judgments  and 
enforces  their  decrees.  As  the  country  increases  in  population,  in 
wealth,  in  crowded  communities,  in  vast  combinations  of  labor 
and  capital,  in  the  elements  which,  in  any  disintegration  of  so- 
ciety from  wrongs  or  corruptions,  come  together  for  the  over- 
throw of  existing  institutions,  the  salvation  of  our  lives  and 
property,  of  our  families  and  homes,  of  our  rights  and  liberties, 
of  our  civilization  itself,  depends  more  and  more  upon  a  judiciary 
which  commands  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  masses.  The 
men  who  are  to  settle  estates,  care  for  the  interests  of  women, 
of  widows  and  orphans,  administer  sacred  trusts,  defend  the 
weak,  right  wrongs,  fight  injustice  or  crime  intrenched  behind 
wealth  and  power,  and  furnish  the  judges  of  the  land,  can  neither 
be  ignoramuses  nor  knaves  without  weakening  the  whole  fabric 
of  society  and  government  in  proportion  to  their  incompetence 
or  rascality. 

The  Republic  has  passed  through  grave  crises  and  solved 
great  problems.  A  people  that  has  successfully  grappled  with 
the  vast  property  and  political  interests  involved  in  slave  owner- 
ship, and,  by  peaceful  legislation  and  stern  administration  of  the 
laws,  reach  and  extirpate  the  crime  of  polygamy  in  a  populous 
community  wedded  to  the  practice  by  the  power  of  unbridled 
passions  and  religious  fanaticism,  has  demonstrated  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  the  faculty  for  government.  But  questions 
of  more  universal  moment  will  arise,  and  they  will  require  all 
your  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  courage.  We  are  at  present  sail- 
ing upon  tranquil  seas,  with  no  clouds  above  the  horizon  and  no 
warnings  from  the  barometer.  It  is  at  such  times  that  the  pru- 
dent and  experienced  navigator  hopes  for  the  best  and  prepares 
for  the  worst.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  silver  in 
the  Sierras  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States;  the  abnormal  de- 
velopment of  our  mineral  resources,  and  the  invention  of  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  sewing-machine,  and  other  devices 
to  economize  labor  and  stimulate  production ;  the  rapid  construc- 
tion of  railroads  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  vast  immigration,  the 
settlement  of  new  Territories,  the  building  of  States,  and  the 
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magical  creation  of  cities,  have  offered  opportunities  unequaled 
in  the  world's  history  for  the  sudden  accumulation  of  enormous 
fortunes  and  the  growth  of  great  corporations. 

The  present  situation  is  a  surprising  commentary  upon  the 
worthlessness  of  deductions  drawn  from  historical  parallels  in 
predicating  similar  results  upon  the  happening  of  like  conditions 
to  the  American  people.  The  more  profound  and  philosophic 
the  minds,  the  wider  have  they  missed  the  mark.  The  Fathers 
of  the  Republic  apprehended  the  most  frightful  consequences 
from  a  mere  suggestion  of  existing  facts.  Webster,  speaking  at 
a  time  when  there  were  not  three  men  in  the  country  worth  a 
million  of  dollars,  and  none  worth  five  millions,  and  when  cor- 
porations were  practically  unknown,  prophesied  that  in  the  con- 
ditions, as  they  exist  in  the  United  States  to-day,  there  would 
either  be  a  restriction  of  suffrage  or  the  destruction  of  property 
rights,  and  Macaulay  believed  that  the  great  mass  of  voters 
would  be  reduced  to  a  poverty  which  would  leave  them  without 
a  dinner  and  unable  to  find  a  breakfast,  and  with  no  army  to 
maintain  order,  they  would  murder  the  rich  and  divide  their 
estates.  While  these  fears  were  groundless,  nevertheless  the 
restlessness  of  labor  and  its  consolidation  into  powerful  organiza- 
tions, occasional  riots  displaying  the  fiercest  passions  and  the  most 
destructive  spirit,  and  spasms  of  legislative  fury  against  cor- 
porate investments,  indicate  discontents  and  dangers,  which  it 
is  folly  to  ignore  and  criminal  to  neglect.  They  show  further 
that  public-spirited  and  successful  men  and  honest  corporations 
suffer  from  a  keen  sense  of  wrong  against  those  who  have 
acquired  fortunes  by  violence  or  fraud,  or  the  companies  who 
have  unjustly  or  tyrannically  misused  their  franchises. 

No  intelligent  man  desires  a  return  to  the  crude  conditions 
and  primitive  simplicity  of  the  "good  old  times."  Notwithstand- 
ing great  fortunes,  there  is  a  wider  and  more  universal  distribu- 
tion of  property  and  ownership  of  homes  than  ever  before.  In 
spite,  or  rather  because  of  invention,  there  is  greater  demand 
and  larger  employment  for  labor,  and  better  wages,  than  at  any 
other  period  in  our  history. 

Universal  suffrage,  which,  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  boded 
only  evil  to  the  imagination  of  the  early  patriot,  is  the  solvent 
of  the  security  of  society.  Laws,  and  not  men,  are  our  govern- 
ors; the  people  make  the  laws  and  respect  and  enforce  their 
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creations,  but  the  stability  of  order  depends  upon  the  intelligence 
of  the  voters.  Here  the  lawyer's  duty  is  plain  and  his  mission 
clear.  Suffrage  can,  if  it  pleases,  annihilate  property  and  dis- 
solve corporations;  but  the  majority  are  investors  in  land  or  per- 
sonalty, and  would  fiercely  defend  what  they  own.  They  do  not 
wish  the  limit  fixed  beyond  which  neither  they  nor  their  children 
may  go.  The  procession  from  the  bottom,  in  its  upward  march, 
is  forever  passing  the  unfortunate,  who  are  coming  down  from 
the  top.  The  second  or  third  generation,  with  few  exceptions, 
ends  where  the  first  began.  And  yet  if  the  laws  were  so  framed, 
or  were  so  interpreted  by  the  Courts,  that  any  advantage  was 
given  to  one  class  of  citizens  not  equally  enjoyed  by  all,  the  ma- 
jority, in  sternly  seeking  a  remedy,  might  overturn  the  very 
foundations  of  vested  rights  and  interests  and  plunge  the  com- 
monwealth into  chaos.  See  to  it  that  all  the  burdens  of  the  state 
are  equally  borne  and  its  benefits  open  alike  to  all.  Keep  the 
roads  paved  and  free  from  obstructions  by  which  the  industri- 
ous, the  honest,  and  the  capable,  with  no  additional  capital  but 
character,  can  rise  from  any  condition  to  the  highest  honors  of 
the  Republic  and  the  largest  rewards  of  business.  Declamation 
is  cheap  and  the  vocabulary  of  epithet  large  and  easily  accessible, 
but  they  remedy  no  evils.  An  eminent  jurist  said  to  me  recently, 
that  many  ambitious  lawyers  in  his  State  had  preached,  from  the 
stump  and  on  the  platform,  that  railroad  ownership  was  robbery, 
and  its  confiscation  by  special  taxation  and  unremunerative  rates 
a  patriotic  duty.  They  sought  by  this  appeal  to  temporary  inter- 
ests to  become  judges  and  congressmen,  though  they  knew  that 
the  general  inculcation  and  adoption  of  the  principle  would  end  in 
communism,  and  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  people 
they  professed  a  desire  to  protect.  The  anarchist,  ignorant  of 
liberty,  madly  plots  and  dies  for  the  overthrow  of  law,  order, 
and  religion ;  but  he  is  at  least  honest  in  his  convictions  and  pur- 
poses. Fifteen  years  ago  one  man  owned  a  majority  of  the  stock 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  a  few  others  most  of 
the  remainder.  Now  it  has  ten  thousand  proprietors,  and  the  large 
majority  of  them  are  people  of  small  property.  This  indicates 
a  process  of  distribution  which  will  speedily  change  the  character 
and  management  of  American  corporations. 

The  magnitude  of  modern  enterprises,  and  the  close  com- 
petitions of  business,  have  rendered  the  massing  of  the  money 
Vol.  v— 3 
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of  the  many  into  one  company  a  necessity  which  seems  to  be 
steadily  increasing.  The  only  other  suggestion  for  carrying  on 
the  great  affairs  essential  to  comfortable  living  in  our  complex 
civilization  is  for  the  Government  to  conduct  them  all.  But 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  then,  as  in  the  German  rail- 
ways, the  people  get  the  minimum  of  service  for  the  maximum 
of  price,  and  an  army  of  officeholders  keeps  its  party  in  power, 
and  prevents  the  reform  of  abuses  or  the  remedy  of  wrongs. 
We  meet  the  question  better  by  a  compromise  which  may  be 
wisely  enlarged,  of  State  and  national  supervision.  That  the 
Government  should  watch  the  management  and  bring  it  to  fre- 
quent accountability,  that  it  should  firmly  protect  the  public,  the 
stockholder,  and  the  employees,  is  the  present,  if  imperfect, 
solution  of  the  corporation  problem. 

The  gilded  idiots  who  dissipate  their  time  and  affect  a  social 
superiority  over  those  who  work,  and  the  millionaires  who  never 
remember  that  wealth  is  a  trust  involving  corresponding  obliga- 
tions to  the  public,  are  exasperating  sources  of  agitation  against 
the  conditions  which  make  them  possible.  But  without  the  aid  of 
primogeniture  and  entail  to  protect  estates  against  the  operation 
of  natural  laws,  plutocracy  has,  in  the  infirmities  of  mankind 
and  the  division  of  accumulations  among  descendants,  the  active 
principle  of  disintegration  and  constant  redistribution. 

Masterful  men  always  forge  ahead.  In  the  tribal  conditions 
they  become  chiefs.  In  war  they  are  generals.  In  politics  the 
statesmen  and  party  leaders.  In  the  professions  they  command 
the  large  incomes.  In  journalism  they  control  public  opinion, 
and  in  its  modern  development  own  great  and  profitable  news- 
papers. In  business  they  rise  from  nothing  to  be  mill  and  mine 
owners,  merchants,  contractors,  millionaires. 

Monarchies  and  aristocracies  maintain  barriers  of  rank  and 
caste  over  which  these  natural  leaders  cannot  climb,  and  they 
remain  the  slaves  of  the  accident  of  birth.  But  in  democracies, 
where  equal  rights  and  opportunities  are  shared  by  all,  if  it  is 
decided  to  repress  the  ambitious  and  successful,  no  improvement 
has  been  suggested  by  our  modern  levelers  upon  the  ancient 
Grecian  method  of  killing  them.  Perhaps  if  they  lived  to  the 
biblical  period  of  several  hundred  years,  some  action  might  be 
necessary,  but  God  and  Nature  have  made  laws,  which,  unless 
restricted  in  their  operation  by  human  legislation,  give  to  all  men 
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and  women  their  full  opportunities  to  work  out  their  own  destin- 
ies, and  provide  the  incentives  to  efforts  and  ambitions  which 
promote  the  enterprises  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  enrich  and  invigorate  its  intellectual  life. 

Evolution  and  environment  easily  developed  in  the  older  States 
that  indestructible  union  of  liberty  and  law  which  has  given  char- 
acter and  perpetuity  to  American  institutions.  It  produced  those 
perfect  conditions  of  freedom,  protection,  and  equality  which 
peoples  have  sought  for  ages  through  bloody  revolutions,  and 
never  before  found.  It  has  attracted  to  our  shores  fourteen 
millions  of  emigrants,  against  the  superior  advantages  of  soil  and 
climate  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  or  equal  material  oppor- 
tunities in  Canada.  Most  of  this  vast  population  have  fled  from 
the  oppression  of  laws  made  for  classes  and  working  injustice 
and  wrong  to  the  masses.  They  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  country,  and  without  them  our  development  and  resources 
would  be  fifty  years  behind  their  present  state.  They  have 
brought  with  them  industry,  integrity,  and  an  intense  desire  to 
better  their  lives  and  improve  the  condition  of  their  children. 
But  with  many  of  them  government  was  by  tradition  and  ex- 
perience an  engine  for  oppression;  and  law,  the  police,  and  the 
army,  convertible  terms.  Here  these  colonists  discover  no  army 
to  support  the  Government  or  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  courts ; 
and  the  village  constable  is  only  the  impotent  shadow  of  the  ever 
present  and  all-pervading  minions  of  the  bureau  of  justice  at 
home.  Their  good  citizenship  is  the  highest  possible  tribute  to 
the  assimilating  power  of  our  institutions,  and  to  the  common 
school,  acting  upon  the  parents  through  the  children ;  but  chiefly 
to  the  just  and  impressive  character  of  our  courts.  But  the 
greed  of  contractors  has  unnaturally  disturbed  the  wages  and  em- 
ployment of  labor  by  importing  large  bodies  of  men,  whose  ig- 
norance has  made  them  dupes,  and  who  are  without  family  ties 
and  the  hostages  which  homes  give  to  society.  Foreign  nations 
also  abuse  our  hospitality  by  shipping  to  us  their  paupers  and 
criminals.  The  banding  together  of  all  European  Governments, 
to  repress  socialism  and  expel  its  leaders,  is  constantly  recruiting 
the  ranks  of  trained  agitators  in  our  large  cities,  whose  mission 
and  teachings  are  to  bring  into  contempt,  and  then  overthrow 
those  bulwarks  of  order  and  safety — religion  and  law.  Here 
we  have  the  elements  which  are  always  lying  in  wait  for  revolu- 
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tion.  The  courage  and  dash  of  a  handful  of  police  at  the 
critical  moment  were  all  that  saved  Chicago  from  destruction  by- 
general  conflagration,  and  the  infinitely  worse  horrors  of  the 
sack.  We  can  still  welcome  honest  immigrants  who  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  our  liberty,  and  the  opportunities  open  because  of  the 
equal  and  impartial  operation  of  our  laws,  but  we  must  no  longer 
be  the  refuge  for  the  rascals  of  the  world,  and  the  asylum  for  the 
crimes  and  diseases  of  mankind.  Present  protection  and  future 
safety  alike  demand  a  prohibitory  tariff  upon  those  who  come 
here  to  make  war  upon  our  institutions,  to  be  a  burden  upon  our 
communities,  or  to  endanger  our  peace,  our  property,  or  our 
lives. 

Steam  and  electricity  have  made  us  one  people,  and  for  com- 
mercial purposes  unified  the  world.  The  rapid  and  growing  in- 
terchanges of  nations  demand  the  adoption  of  the  principles  and 
the  assimilation  of  the  procedure  of  the  law  all  round  the  globe. 
The  development  of  this  reform  will  be  attended  by  more  benef- 
icent results  than  any  other  event  of  modern  times.  Nations 
and  peoples  will  be  brought  into  those  close  relations  where  the 
higher  justice  and  the  nobler  law  will  attract  study  and  enthusi- 
asm, and  new  impetus  be  given  to  the  regenerating  forces  of 
civilization  and  liberty.  But  there  should  be  no  conflict  of  laws 
between  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  The  present  condition 
of  the  divorce  statutes  is  a  disgrace  to  our  jurisprudence  and  a 
menace  to  the  family.  It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  federal 
compact,  as  it  is  understood  to-day,  that  husband  and  wife  may 
be  indissolubly  tied  together  in  one  commonwealth  and  free  to 
marry  again  in  another,  and  their  children  be  legitimate  in  one 
jurisdiction  and  illegitimate  across  the  boundary  line.  While 
the  different  methods  of  creating  and  dissolving,  of  controlling 
and  taxing  corporations,  joint  stock  companies  and  trusts,  whose 
business  is  spread  over  many  States,  and  the  same  in  all,  lead 
to  confusion,  litigation,  and  injustice. 

But  other  public  duties  press  upon  the  lawyer,  besides  dis- 
cussions and  actions  upon  great  questions  of  general  interest. 
It  is  his  special  function  as  a  politician  to  protect  the  court  from 
the  influence  of  politics.  The  revolt  against  the  abuses  of  the 
appointing  power  in  other  offices  ended  in  the  extreme  of  short 
terms  and  frequent  elections  for  judges.  The  result  was  most 
unfortunate  for  the  independence  of  the  judiciary.     It  made  the 
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judge  the  servant  of  the  party  bosses  who  controlled  the  nomi- 
nating conventions,  and  created  a  class  of  lawyers,  without  learn- 
ing, who  were  retained  for  their  influence.  Justice  was  indeed 
blind  when  all  the  power  of  the  judge's  party  was  on  the  side  of 
one  litigant,  and  her  vision  often  could  only  be  cleared  by  having 
an  equal  division  of  political  counsel.  Crimes  against  the  ballot 
and  the  abuse  of  public  trusts  were  unpunished.  Justice  is  of 
universal  application,  and  its  dispensation  ought  not  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  claims  of  locality  or  party  service.  The  longer 
the  term,  and  the  more  secure  the  tenure  of  the  judicial  office, 
the  higher  will  be  the  character  of  the  Court,  the  more  potent 
the  silent  power  of  the  law,  and  the  better  the  Bar  both  in  learn- 
ing and  integrity. 

It  is  the  special  function  of  the  lawyer  to  actively  participate 
in  the  affairs  of  his  community.  He  is  the  spokesman  for  its 
patriotic  observances,  for  the  reforms  of  its  abuses,  and  for  the 
enlargement  of  its  functions.  He  is  the  motive  power  in  its 
educational,  moral,  and  charitable  work.  He  is  the  force  in  the 
councils  of  his  party.  But  if  he  would  succeed  at  the  Bar  he 
must  decline  office.  Public  spirit  and  usefulness  attract  clients, 
but  service  in  Congress  or  the  Legislature  closes  his  register. 
Capitalists  and  business  men  are  vitally  interested  in  legislation, 
and  in  the  ability  and  character  of  our  law-makers,  but  they 
punish  their  attorney  if  he  enters  upon  a  parliamentary  career, 
by  transferring  their  retainers.  The  most  deadly  assault  upon 
integrity  and  capacity  in  public  life  is  made  by  those  whose  for- 
tunes and  incomes  are  dependent  upon  pure  and  wise  enactments. 
They  fear  and  despise  the  professional  politician,  and  yet  do  their 
best,  by  social  and  business  ostracism,  to  drive  honorable  ambition 
from  the  public  service  and  leave  to  the  professional  politician 
the  conduct  of  Government. 

Trust  and  confidence  are  the  foundation  of  success.  With- 
out them  it  is  useless  to  begin  and  impossible  to  advance.  When 
clients  find  their  secrets  inviolable  and  their  property  safe,  busi- 
ness grows  apace ;  and  when  in  addition  they  discover  the  ability 
which  so  fights  as  to  win  or  deserve  verdicts,  the  fortune  of  the 
counsel  is  assured.  Plodding  men,  who  promptly  pay  over  their 
collections,  easily  pass  the  brilliant  advocates  whose  bank  ac- 
counts reluctantly  respond  to  the  clients'  call  for  their  money. 
Many  an  unpromising  future  has  been  redeemed  by  never  letting 
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the  night  pass  between  the  receipt  of  the  payment  and  its  trans- 
fer to  the  owner,  nor  permitting  the  occasion  to  happen  for  a 
reminder  or  a  demand.  The  true  lawyer  is  far  more  absorbed 
in  his  case  than  if  it  was  his  personal  business,  and  he  feels  that 
a  sacred  trust  has  been  put  in  the  keeping  of  his  integrity,  ability, 
and  judgment.  He  is  never  caught  unprepared ;  he  asks  no  fav- 
ors because  of  his  own  negligence;  he  has  so  mastered  the  law 
and  the  facts  that  he  knows  the  real  issue,  and  his  enthusiasm 
and  partisan  ardor  impress  with  their  earnestness  and  lucidity 
courts  and  juries.  He  rather  prevents  than  encourages  litigation, 
and  finds  in  the  end  that  his  own  best  interests  are  promoted 
thereby.  Attorneys  who  add  fuel  to  the  feuds  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, seek  technical  flaws  in  titles  to  compel  settlements  and  se- 
cure peace,  and  hunt  for  skeletons  in  the  closets  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  that  pride  or  affection  may  be  compelled  to  pay, 
to  avoid  exposures,  which  are  certain  to  cause  mortification,  and 
may  leave  a  stain  upon  the  character  or  memory,  are  public  nuis- 
ances and  disgrace  the  profession.  But  when  they  pacify  quar- 
reling friends,  adjust  the  disputes  which  threaten  the  partner- 
ship, and  above  all  present  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  for- 
giveness their  faults  and  interests  to  husband  and  wife,  whose 
estrangement  threatens  the  wreck  of  the  family  in  the  divorce 
court,  they  use  their  unusual  opportunities  to  be  the  benefactors 
of  mankind. 

That  there  are  sixty  thousand  lawyers  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  profession  is  crowded,  need  discourage  no  one  who 
deserves  success.  Part  of  them  have  neglected  their  opportuni- 
ties, and  many  have  mistaken  their  calling.  The  gifts  of  men  are 
infinite  in  character  and  degree,  but  the  rarest  is  the  faculty  for 
honest  work.  The  carpenter  and  mason,  the  painter  and  plumber, 
the  lumberman  and  the  stonecutter,  all  furnish  the  place  and  ma- 
terials for  the  creations  of  the  great  architect.  A  famous  law- 
yer told  me  that  in  his  early  practice  he  carried  to  Webster  a  brief 
he  had  been  six  months  in  preparing.  That  marvelous  intellect 
absorbed  his  labor  in  a  night,  and  built  upon  it  an  argument  which 
illumined  the  case,  and  exhibited  controlling  principles  which 
neither  opposing  counsel  nor  the  court  below  had  seen.  Because 
Webster  and  Curtis,  Evarts  and  O'Connor  dominate  their  genera- 
tions, the  remark  had  become  trite  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  at 
the  top.    But  while  all  may  not  reach  their  level,  persistent  and 
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intelligent  industry  will  command  their  recognition.  Some  men 
are  the  first  scholars  of  their  class  in  college,  and  marvels  of 
memory  in  the  law  school  who  are  never  heard  of  afterward. 
They  have  a  talent  for  accumulation  and  recitation,  but  they 
can  neither  use  nor  apply  their  material.  They  never  see  the  point 
in  their  case,  nor  discover  the  truth  in  their  doctrines.  They  are 
deficient  in  gray  matter  and  sense,  and  should  find  their  places 
outside  the  liberal  professions  before  their  careers  are  hopelessly 
ruined. 

When,  however,  you  are  satisfied  with  your  vocation,  then  the 
golden  hours  for  preparation  for  business,  when  it  comes,  are  in 
the  early  years  of  practice.  The  whole  field  of  human  knowledge 
furnishes  material  for  use  in  after  life.  History  and  biography, 
literature  and  science,  philosophy  and  politics  will  add  their  share 
to  the  fully  equipped  mind,  while  the  law,  and  again  the  law,  be- 
comes more  thoroughly  imbedded  in  memory  and  assimilated  in 
thinking.  Busy  men  are  often  carried  safely  through  the  latter 
half  of  their  lives,  by  drawing  upon  these  invaluable  accumula- 
tions of  the  leisure  period  for  the  wise  men,  and  the  lazy  one  for 
the  fool.  I  sometimes  think  that  there  is  no  limit  to  what  a  man 
can  do  if  the  idle  hours  usually  given  to  waiting  for  somebody 
or  something,  to  worthless  gossip,  to  the  social  glass  at  the  club 
in  the  afternoon,  which  unfits  you  for  work  in  the  evening,  and 
to  the  fascinating  luxury  of  empty-headedness,  were  hailed  as 
special  gifts  of  Providence  to  be  treasured  and  used  for  study. 

Lord  Coleridge,  while  on  his  visit  to  Yale,  asked  me  where 
he  could  find  in  this  country  the  villages,  so  common  in  Eng- 
land, where  old  lawyers,  sixty  years  of  age  and  upward,  who  had 
from  their  investments  fixed  incomes  of  from  two  to  three  thous- 
and dollars  a  year,  and  had  retired  from  practice,  could  spend  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  congenial  companionship  of  educated 
neighbors,  with  no  other  occupation  than  the  cultivation  of  a  gar- 
den, and  the  mild  excitement  of  the  whist  club  and  tea  party. 
I  told  him  we  had  no  such  lawyers.  Few  of  them  had  accumul- 
ated that  amount  of  capital,  and  those  who  had  were  still  rising 
young  men  at  the  Bar.  Our  curse  as  a  nation  is  the  prevalence 
of  false  standards  of  success.  It  encourages  gambling,  leads  to 
breaches  of  trust,  and  is  the  daily  cause  of  the  flight  of  the  cashier 
with  the  deposits  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  attorney  and  executor 
with  the  funds  of  the  estate.    Independent  income,  sufficient  for 
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the  maintenance  of  a  comfortable  home,  is  success.  After  that 
it  is  a  question  of  degree.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  by  a  multi- 
tude of  long  and  honorable  lives,  that  work  and  an  active  in- 
terest and  participation  in  current  events  repair  the  waste  of  time 
and  age.  "Nil  admirari"  is  the  aim  of  the  student,  and  ends  in 
torpor  and  imbecility  in  the  man.  The  history  of  our  country 
justifies  optimism,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  requires  en- 
thusiasm. Do  not  fear  that  it  will  impair  the  opinion  of  the 
community  in  the  solidity  of  your  judgment  to  cheer;  and  hail  as 
a  special  gift  of  Providence  the  opportunity  to  laugh.  Behind 
you  are  the  precepts  and  examples  of  great  lawyers  and  judges, 
whose  learning  and  labors  have  enriched  the  world,  and  achieved 
imperishable  renown  for  the  statesmanship,  the  Bench,  and  the 
Bar  of  our  country.  Before  you  are  the  fields  in  which  these 
eminent  men  won  their  laurels  and  received  their  rewards,  and 
where  the  larger  opportunities  of  to-day  give  you  hope,  promise, 
and  welcome. 


YALE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


SPEECH  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  YALE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  AT 
THE  ANNUAL  BANQUET,  AT  DELMONICO's,  NEW  YORK,  JANU- 
ARY 20,   189O. 

Gentlemen:  An  eminent  alumnus  said  to  me  some  years 
ago  that  there  was  not  enough  in  the  theme  or  enthusiasm  to 
sustain  an  annual  dinner  for  any  American  college.  The  condi- 
tions which  he  contemplated  at  the  time  this  remark  was  made 
justified  the  assertion.  The  annual  collegiate  dinner  at  varying 
intervals  was  celebrated  and  abandoned,  and  nowhere  except  in 
New  York  was  it  observed  at  all.  Now  there  is  no  territory 
in  the  United  States  that  does  not  look  forward  with  increasing 
interest  to  those  gatherings,  and  they  have  become  so  frequent, 
and  at  points  so  distant,  that  the  health  and  digestion  of  the  college 
president  have  been  found  absolutely  unequal  to  their  demands.  We 
need  not  look  far  for  the  reasons  of  this  extraordinary  and  sig- 
nificant revolution.  The  college  of  Abelard,  which  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  Middle  Age  had  confined  within  the  scholastic  limits 
of  the  classics  and  creeds,  continued  to  be  until  the  close  of  our 
Civil  War  very  largely  the  college  of  the  Republic.  Not  the  least 
of  the  emancipations  of  that  terrific  struggle  was  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  university.  The  spirit  of  unrest  was  communicated 
from  the  alumni  to  the  faculty,  from  the  faculty  to  the  students. 
The  mighty  forces  which  were  combined  in  the  prodigious  de- 
velopment of  the  nation  urged  irresistibly  upon  the  college  the 
necessity  of  an  education  which  should  be  abreast  with  the  times. 
The  old  training  that  gave  to  the  student  mental  discipline  and 
little  else,  must  be  exchanged  for  the  new  learning  which  would 
give  him  mental  discipline  and  everything  else.  With  scarcely 
any  adequate  recognition  of  the  change  the  great  colleges  of  the 
country  advanced  in  the  years  following  the  war  with  a  step 
which  kept  pace  with  the  highest  progress  of  the  age.  When 
our  New  York  alumni  began  to  question  the  policy  of  the  college 
and  to  claim  that  it  was  not  producing  the  practical  results  which 
the  times  demanded,  the  college  had  already  reached  a  point 
beyond  the  demands  of  its  critics.     The  youth,  the  experience, 
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the  talent  for  administration,  the  popularity  of  its  new  president 
enabled  him  to  seize  at  once  upon  all  the  elements  of  university 
life  which  existed  in  the  college,  and  with  the  material  which 
only  required  the  moulding  hand  of  a  great  architect,  to  build 
upon  the  old  foundation  a  nineteenth  century  university.  From 
the  teacher  only,  the  president  became  the  executive  of  teachers ; 
from  the  active  head  of  a  department  he  became  the  responsible 
manager  of  all  departments,  and  the  sole  administrator  of  the 
young  republic.  The  college  was  no  longer  bureaucratic  and 
disintegrated  in  its  work,  but  it  had  an  efficient  executive  and  an 
admirable  working  cabinet. 

There  is  this  difference  between  these  two  greatest  and  most 
beneficent  governments  on  earth — that  of  the  United  States  and 
that  of  the  University  of  Yale — one  does  not  know  how  to 
handle  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  and  the  other  is  showing  mar- 
velous ability  with  a  deficiency.  Not  that  Yale  is  in  debt  or 
running  behind,  but  her  resources  and  income  are  unequal  to  her 
superb  preparation  for  expansion  and  her  great  opportunities. 

The  resurrecting  processes  and  the  rapid  evolutions  which 
followed  the  creation  of  the  university,  developed  limitless  oppor- 
tunities for  useful  work.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from 
a  personal  examination  of  the  subject,  that  if  the  liberal  wealth 
which  is  so  freely  bestowed  when  rightly  informed,  could  be 
given,  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars,  to  Yale 
University,  there  would  be  in  New  Haven,  within  five  or  six 
years,  an  institution  of  learning  so  full  rounded  and  complete  in 
every  department  of  education,  of  thought  and  of  practical  work, 
that  it  would  have  no  equal  in  any  country  of  the  world.  Its 
influence  would  be  felt  through  the  magnificent  equipment  of  its 
graduates  to  the  lasting  honor  and  glory  of  the  country. 

The  graduate  of  thirty  years  ago  could  not  enter  the  freshman 
class  of  to-day.  His  education  has  come  to  him  largely  through 
the  hard  knocks  and  trying  experiences  of  the  making  of  a  career, 
and  yet  he  feels  more  strongly  than  any  one  else  the  advantages 
of  an  all-embracing  university.  He  knows  that  the  student  of 
the  present  and  of  the  future  should  be  left  not  to  his  own  ideas 
of  what  he  needs,  not  to  the  narrowing  forces  of  a  specialty 
through  the  abuse  of  the  optional  system,  but  he  should  be  so 
broadly  cultured,  and  at  the  same  time  so  practically  informed, 
that  when  he  comes  out  and  enters  upon  the  law,  which  will 
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narrow  him ;  into  the  pulpit  of  his  sect,  which  may  make  him  to 
some  extent  a  bigot ;  upon  the  journalistic  career,  which  will  de- 
velop the  partisan ;  upon  the  medical  and  scientific  course,  which 
will  absorb  his  attention  and  enthusiasm  from  other  pursuits, 
the  healthful  and  never  ceasing  influence  of  the  broad  and  general 
realization  of  his  universal  education  will  prevent  him  from  ever 
becoming  completely  narrow  or  bigoted  or  partisan  or  blind. 

We  go  back  to  our  own  college  home  at  the  annual  commence- 
ment after  a  lapse  of  years,  and  we  rejoice  and  are  proud  of 
the  things  which  make  it  unlike  the  Yale  of  old.  Our  gratitude 
and  our  admiration  are  outspoken  for  the  Sheffield  foundation, 
the  Peabody,  the  Sloane,  the  Dwight  Hall  contributions,  the 
buildings  which  immortalize  the  donors  and  aggrandize  the  col- 
lege, but  we  say  to  the  Corporation  and  the  faculty  "some  things 
are  sacred  and  must  not  be  touched.  Increase  your  improve- 
ments, but  no  matter  how  weighty  the  considerations  for  the 
change  spare  the  college  fence."  It  is  connected  with  associa- 
tions that  are  tender  and  reminiscences  that  are  rich  beyond  the 
power  of  eloquence  or  poetry  to  portray.  The  seat  upon  the 
college  fence  was  our  first  title  of  manhood.  From  it  we  viewed 
for  the  first  time  that  beatific  vision  of  the  New  Haven  student, 
the  New  Haven  girl,  and  whenever  we  return,  no  matter  how 
long  have  been  the  intervening  years,  she  looks  as  fresh  and 
beautiful  as  if  she  had  drunk  at  the  fountain  of  perennial  youth. 
Sitting  upon  the  fence,  no  matter  how  our  early  musical  training 
may  have  been  neglected,  we  have  there  acquired  a  musical  edu- 
cation. The  intense  and  absorbing  strain  produced  by  the  excite- 
ments of  the  Opera  compels  continuous  conversation  during  the 
acts  to  escape  the  dangers  incident  to  nervous  prostration,  but 
when  the  song  is  in  progress  upon  the  college  fence  no  conversa- 
tion is  possible  or  desirable.  What  Thermopylae  was  to  Greece, 
Runnymede  to  England,  Yorktown  to  the  American  Republic, 
the  fence  is  to  the  student  and  the  alumnus  of  Yale  and  it  must 
not  be  touched. 

At  the  Columbia  dinner  the  eloquent  and  witty  representative 
of  Harvard  took  occasion,  in  recounting  the  recent  glories  of 
Yale,  to  speak  slightingly  of  her  Sunday  evening  appearance  at 
Dockstader's  Theatre.  His  remarks  illustrated  upon  what  widely 
diverse  lines  Harvard  and  Yale  have  progressed  from  their  Puri- 
tan foundation.     When  the  Monday  morning  after  the  meeting 
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the  Metropolitan  press  took  exception  to  the  remarks  of  Stagg, 
that  he  always  prayed  before  he  pitched,  it  showed  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Puritan  spirit.  It  was  of 
the  same  origin  as  Cromwell's  famous  order  "Trust  in  God  and 
keep  your  powder  dry/'  which  carried  his  Ironsides  to  victory 
and  liberty.  It  meant  that  we  are  not  fatalists,  but  believe  in  the 
old  doctrine  that  "God  helps  those  who  help  themselves,  and 
those  who  help  themselves  God  only  helps."  But  Harvard  with 
closer  territorial  relationship  to  and  natural  repulsion  from  the 
extremes  of  Puritan  bigotry,  instead  of  beginning  her  athletic 
contests  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  invocation  of  Naseby  and 
Marston  Moor,  ends  them  by  imitating  the  example  of  that 
famous  army  which  was  the  antithesis  of  Puritanism,  and  of 
whom  the  historian  says  that  they  "swore  terribly  in  Flanders." 

The  athletic  record  of  the  year  reads  like  the  triumphal  an- 
nouncements of  the  heralds  at  the  Olympian  games.  With  bat 
and  ball  and  oar,  on  land  and  water  the  blue  has  been  uniformly 
triumphant,  and  Yale  reigns  supreme.  Columbia  cheers  and 
strives  to  imitate,  Princeton  applauds  and  despairs,  and  Harvard 
goes  back  to  Cambridge  and  kicks,  but  her  misfortune  is  that 
she  does  not  kick  hard  enough  at  the  right  time.  The  athletic 
triumphs  of  Yale  are  celebrated  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  the 
Freshman  class,  for  the  students  at  the  preparatory  school  know 
what  constitute  the  higher  branches  of  a  liberal  education.  But 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  victory  stretches  beyond  the  field  and  the 
college  walls.  It  stirs  up  the  old  doctor  riding  around  on  his 
country  calls,  it  gives  a  sensation  not  felt  in  years  to  the  old 
lawyer  among  his  dusty  briefs,  it  quickens  the  pulse  of  the  judge 
upon  the  Bench,  the  grave  statesman  in  the  Senate,  the  journalist 
in  his  sanctum  and  the  minister  in  his  study,  and  brings  to  the 
surface  that  deep  bond  of  sympathy  which  binds  in  one  united 
whole  the  students  and  the  faculty,  the  corporation  and  the 
alumni,  of  the  University  of  Yale. 

Gentlemen,  here's  to  Yale  and  her  president,  Timothy  Dwight. 


YALE  ATHLETIC  CLUB 


SPEECH   BEFORE  THE  YALE  ATHLETIC   CLUB,   JANUARY   1 7,   189O. 

Gentlemen:  One  of  the  many  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  Yale  is  her  sense  of  the  propriety  of  times  and  occasions. 
A  year  ago  in  this  hall  we  celebrated  the  unequaled  record  of 
Yale's  victories  in  the  athletic  field.  The  success  of  that  meeting 
was  so  phenomenal  that  it  aroused  the  envy  of  our  enemies  and 
the  admiration  and  applause  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  same  faculty  which  distinguishes  the  proper  thing 
to  do,  owing  to  the  accident  of  the  Berkeley  Oval  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  we  celebrate  to-night  Yale,  scholastic  and  academic. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  Princeton  football  defeat  we  are  neither 
disheartened  nor  discouraged.  Though  still  devoted  to  the  clas- 
sics and  honoring  the  ancient  Greeks,  we  will  not  like  Achilles 
sulk  in  our  tents,  nor  like  Nestor  weary  the  ears  of  the  world 
with  explanation.  As  becomes  an  American  college  we  adopt  a 
motto  which  in  its  philosophy  and  its  inspiration  belongs  to  our 
country.  It  was  Colonel  David  Crockett  who  was  the  author 
of  the  immortal  axiom  "Pick  your  flint  and  try  it  again."  Since 
she  first  dipped  her  oar  in  water,  or  kicked  the  ball,  or  swung 
the  bat,  Yale  has  had  many  defeats  and  more  victories.  The 
one  has  never  given  her  the  big  head  nor  the  other  a  sore  head, 
but  it  is  the  supreme  result  of  her  culture  that  her  sons  under 
all  conditions  carry  about  with  them  a  level  head.  She  does  not 
flock  by  herself  to  discourse  upon  the  brutality  of  college  athletics, 
neither  does  she  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  critically  whether 
the  middle-aged  giants  whose  muscle  and  weight  pushed  her  off 
the  football  field  belonged  to  any  of  the  undergraduate  depart- 
ments of  the  rival  university. 

I  notice  in  the  morning  paper  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alger,  of 
Boston,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Goethe  Society  last  evening  made 
this  remark :  "Compare  the  dirty,  murderous  fight  of  the  Prince- 
ton and  Yale  college  boys  in  a  game  of  football  with  the  precept 
of  the  Christian  Apostle,  'Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or 
vainglory,  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  the  other 
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better  than  himself.'  "  Had  the  reverend  Doctor,  instead  of 
meditating  in  Boston  upon  what  was  transpiring  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  upon  the  Berkeley  Oval,  occupied  a  front  seat  and  seen 
the  contest  he  would  have  admitted  that  the  Apostle  Paul's  de- 
scription covered  all  the  incidents  of  the  Yale-Princeton  fight. 
My  attention  was  called  at  a  stormy  meeting  recently  to  an  orator 
whose  lucidity  and  force  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
assembly  and  quieted  the  tumult.  A  gentleman  slapped  me  upon 
the  back  and  exclaimed:  "Don't  you  recognize  him?  It  is  the 
Yale  cult.     He  is  one  of  them.     They  can  all  do  it." 

All  the  American  colleges  are  in  a  certain  sense  local  and  pro- 
vincial. This  is  due  to  many  of  them  being  denominational  or 
existing  by  State  endowment  or  upon  foundations  contributed 
by  wealthy  individuals,  and  drawing  their  students  mainly  from 
the  places  where  they  are  located.  The  ideal  of  an  American 
university  has  always  been  one  which  should  represent  in  its 
undergraduate  membership  the  whole  country.  While  other  in- 
stitutions with  increasing  numbers  have  been  narrowing  the  range 
of  the  territory  from  which  they  are  drawing,  Yale  grows  from 
hundreds  to  thousands  with  an  ever  increasing  representation 
from  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  Books  alone 
cannot  give  education.  The  most  brilliant  of  teachers  with  books 
cannot  give  education.  The  libraries  are  full  of  volumes  easily 
accessible,  and  since  the  days  of  Arnold  of  Rugby  every  great 
educational  establishment  has  been  equipped  with  admirable  in- 
structors. But  the  liberal  education  is  not  only  the  food  for 
the  mind,  but  the  contact  in  a  student  republic  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  different  civilizations  and  ideals,  which  rubs  off  pro- 
vincialism and  enlarges  manhood.  The  student  from  the  North, 
the  South,  the  East,  the  West,  or  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  gradu- 
ates at  Yale,  has  left  behind  the  narrowness  of  his  original  en- 
vironment and  expands  into  the  full  proportions  of  an  American 
citizen.  Wherever  he  goes  to  make  his  career  and  carry  out  his 
lifework  he  assimilates  with  the  neighborhood  and  becomes  its 
success. 

At  all  times  and  especially  now  athletics  at  Yale  have  been 
only  an  incident  to  her  culture.  The  countryman  who  said  to 
President  Dwight  after  reading  the  account  of  Yale's  victories 
with  the  bat,  the  oar  and  the  ball,  "It's  all  right  for  my  boy  to 
learn  how  to  row,  and  to  kick,  and  to  swing  a  club,  but  before  he 
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gets  through  I  wish  you  would  give  him  a  little  lamin',"  discov- 
ered as  the  boy  progressed  that  learning  was  the  real  object 
of  the  institution.  A  spurt  across  the  water,  a  spin  over  the  field, 
draws  the  blood  from  the  brain,  clarifies  the  gray  matter,  enables 
it  to  absorb  the  curriculum,  and  in  the  marvelous  alchemy  of  the 
mind  so  to  assimilate  and  digest  knowledge  that  the  student 
acquires  that  one  potential  element  of  success  in  life,  the  power 
to  think.  Some  colleges  in  this  country  are  spoiled  by  the  snob- 
bishness of  wealth,  and  others  by  the  snobbishness  of  poverty. 
Both  are  mean  in  their  spirit  and  narrowing  in  their  results.  The 
exclusiveness  of  the  one  is  based  upon  an  accident,  the  boycott 
of  the  other  is  the  outcome  of  false  pride.  The  glory  of  Yale 
is  not  only  in  the  nationality  of  her  students,  but  the  democracy 
of  her  spirit.  The  question  is  never  asked  who  or  what  is  behind 
the  man,  but  rather  is  he  entitled  to  join  the  royal  clan  of  good 
fellowship,  and  what  does  he  amount  to  by  himself?  By  these 
noble  conditions  the  voice  of  their  fellows  selects  the  natural 
leaders  by  the  qualities  which  deservedly  lead.  The  alumnus 
returning  to  New  Haven  after  a  lapse  of  years  finds  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  buildings  in  New  England  standing  upon  the  site 
of  the  old  historic  fence;  that  fence  upon  which  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  the  sons  of  Yale  have  sat  and  sung,  where  they 
have  told  their  loves,  their  ambitions  and  their  aspirations.  The 
student  who  recites  or  listens  to  the  lecture  in  the  halls  of  that 
building  will  have  about  him  the  inspiration  of  the  memories  and 
the  hopes  of  these  conquerors  of  the  world  in  one  sphere  and 
another,  the  sons  of  Yale. 

I  have  not  met  you  on  this  annual  occasion  since  I  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  corporation  of  the  university.  It  was  our  asso- 
ciation which  began  the  criticism  upon  the  clergyman  in  the  cor- 
poration. I  have  sat  in  many  boards  of  direction  in  railways, 
financial,  industrial,  and  charitable  institutions,  but  in  certainty 
of  attendance  without  a  fee,  in  keen  comprehension  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  trusteeship  and  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  the  university,  the  clergyman  in  the  corporation  has  impressed 
himself  upon  me  as  a  most  admirable  director. 

Last  year  in  looking  over  the  responsibility  and  the  success 
of  Yale  in  running  the  Government  of  the  United  States  we  cele- 
brated the  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  of  Higgins  in 
Delaware  and  Wolcott  in  Colorado.     This  year  there  was  a 
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vacancy  upon  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States — that  tribunal  which  in  dignity  and  power  has  no  equal 
in  the  world.  The  three  candidates — Judge  Brown,  of  Michi- 
gan, Colonel  John  Mason  Brown,  of  Kentucky,  and  the  success- 
ful one,  Judge  Brewer,  of  Kansas — were  all  graduates  of  Yale. 
The  class  of  '53  must  look  to  her  laurels,  for  they  were  all  mem- 
bers of  my  class  of  '56. 

We  celebrated  in  the  early  spring  the  centenary  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  George  Washington  as  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  celebrate  next  month  the  organization  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  But  as  you  look  over  the 
century  of  Presidents  of  this  Republic  and  Chief -justices  of  that 
great  court,  the  five  presidents  of  Yale  who  have  governed  her 
destinies  during  the  same  period,  the  elder  Timothy  Dwight, 
Jeremiah  Day,  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  Noah  Porter  and  Timothy 
Dwight,  our  present  president,  Yale  places  them  admiringly 
and  confidently  beside  the  worthies  who  have  directed  the  des- 
tinies and  given  the  law  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

During  her  century  she  has  made  no  mistake  and  never  low- 
ered her  standard.  To-night  it  is  our  privilege  to  honor  with 
increasing  love  and  affection,  admiration  and  applause  our  presi- 
dent, Timothy  Dwight. 


YALE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


SPEECH  AT  THE  ANNUAL  BANQUET   OF  THE  YALE  ALUMNI  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  23,  1 89 1. 

Gentlemen  :  Parties  come  and  parties  go,  but  Yale  goes 
on  forever.  We  are  here  to-night  to  extend  our  annual  greeting 
to  the  president  of  the  university.  We  are  his  loyal  subjects,  his 
ardent  admirers,  and  his  cordial  friends.  We  greet  old  Yale 
and  welcome  young  Yale.  For  the  graduate  of  the  college,  with 
his  reminiscences,  his  recollections  of  the  four  happiest  years  of 
his  life,  his  memory  of  friendships  formed  and  ripening  with 
time,  his  pride  in  his  Alma  Mater,  it  is  "Old  Yale."  With  her 
glorious  traditions,  her  two  centuries  almost  completed,  her  long 
line  of  presidents  of  national  and  international  reputation,  her 
unequaled  contributions  to  the  liberal  learning  of  the  Republic 
and  her  honor-roll  of  men  prominent  in  the  Government  of  the 
Nation,  upon  the  Bench,  in  the  professions  and  in  business,  she 
is  "Old  Yale."  But  for  the  under-graduate,  the  talisman  which 
inspires  him  with  enthusiasm  in  the  friendly  competitions  of  the 
class-room  and  the  campus,  and  the  strife  with  rivals  upon  the 
athletic  field,  she  is  simply  "Yale." 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  university  that,  though  she  is 
one  hundred  and  ninety -one  years  old  and  rich  in  all  that  is  vener- 
able, the  second  oldest  of  the  colleges  of  the  United  States, 
she  is,  in  spirit  and  in  progress,  the  youngest  of  them  all.  She 
tries  all  things,  but  clings  only  to  that  which  is  good.  Her  con- 
servatism preserves  the  virtues  which  experience  has  demon- 
strated to  be  the  best,  but  she  grasps  and  tests  the  values  of 
all  the  suggestions  of  the  age.  Continuing  on  her  steady  course, 
she  is  not  moved  to  the  right  and  left  by  sudden  cyclones  of 
theory  or  startling  hurricanes  of  revolution.  She  believes  that 
the  youth  of  the  land  should  be  trained,  disciplined  and  guided; 
she  knows  that  the  ability  to  do  difficult  things  easily  and  dis- 
agreeable things  cheerfully  is  the  first  element  of  success  in  life. 
The  artist  who  can  make  a  perfect  hand  and  nothing  else,  or  can 
accurately  reproduce  some  one  feature  of  the  human  face,  is  not 
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a  sculptor ;  that  title  belongs  only  to  the  full,  rounded,  and  perfect 
workman  who  presents  to  the  world  the  Venus  of  Milo  or  the 
Apollo  Belvidere.  Left  to  himself  the  mathematician  would 
study  only  mathematics,  the  artist,  art,  the  man  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  tongue,  the  languages,  but  Yale  takes  the  surplus  energy 
of  time  and  enthusiasm  which  would  narrow  the  youth  upon 
the  lines  where  nature  has  largely  endowed  him,  and  utilizes  them 
to  supply  by  training  and  discipline  the  elements  of  success  in 
which  by  nature  he  is  deficient.  I  had  on  an  ocean  steamer  start- 
ling evidence  of  the  belief  abroad  in  the  extent  to  which  optional 
studies  are  permitted  to  go  in  the  American  universities.  At  a 
concert  on  the  steamer,  as  presiding  officer  I  introduced  twenty 
Yale  and  Harvard  students,  with  the  statement  for  the  benefit 
of  our  English  brethren,  who  were  largely  in  the  majority  among 
the  passengers,  that  Yale  and  Harvard  occupied  to  the  higher 
education  of  America  the  same  place  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
did  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  difference  in  the  require- 
ments for  a  diploma  between  the  American  and  English  universi- 
ties was  that  Yale  or  Harvard  would  grant  diplomas  for  those 
who  were  most  proficient  in  the  science  and  expression  of  music. 
Then  these  young  gentlemen  who  had  just  graduated  came  for- 
ward and  sang  "The  son,  the  son,  the  son  of  a  Gambolier," 
"Here's  to  good  old  whiskey,  drink  her  down,"  and  sundry  other 
enlivening  and  diverting  college  melodies.  I  heard  two  of  our 
kinsmen  across  the  sea  on  the  deck  afterwards  discussing  the 
concert,  and  one  of  them  said  to  the  other,  "What  a  gentleman 
of  Mr.  Depew's  standing  in  America  says  about  the  requirements 
which  will  permit  a  student  to  graduate  at  their  best  universities 
must  be  true,  and  one  of  them  is  music — and  such  music !" 

The  daily  press  and  the  magazines  have  been  full  during  the 
past  year  of  the  discussion  upon  the  question  whether  a  collegiate 
education  unfits  a  man  to  compete  in  the  active  business  of  life, 
or  not.  The  error  in  the  discussion  is  that  the  making  of  a  large 
fortune  has  been  taken  as  the  only  standard  of  success.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  about  seventeen  millions  of  workers. 
Of  these  it  would  be  a  large  estimate  to  say  that  two  hundred 
thousand  were  college  graduates,  and  yet,  like  Abou  Ben  Adhem, 
the  college  graduates  lead  all  the  rest.  Their  trained  ability 
guides  the  millions,  they  form  the  majority  among  the  law 
makers,  they  fill  the  Bench,  they  take  care  of  the  consciences  of 
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the  rest  in  the  pulpit,  of  their  health  in  medicine,  and  of  their 
estates,  for  a  commission,  at  the  Bar.  They  give  them  their 
politics,  their  opinions,  and  their  morals,  through  the  press,  and 
as  managers  of  great  corporations  and  business  enterprises  they 
substantially  control  the  transactions  of  the  country. 

The  best  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  higher  education  is 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the  judgment 
of  very  rich  and  very  successful  men  as  to  what  they  shall  do 
with  their  sons.  With  scarcely  an  exception  they  send  those  who 
can  take  an  education  to  college.  By  a  large  majority  they  send 
them  to  Yale,  because  at  Yale  is  a  student  democracy.  A  man 
is  not  reckoned  there  by  what  he  has  about  him  or  behind  him, 
but  by  what  there  is  in  him.  The  millionaire  knows  that  if  his 
millions  shall  be  conserved  by  his  descendants  against  commun- 
ism and  anarchism  and  hostile  legislation,  his  descendants  must 
be  men  of  the  people.  They  must  stand  on  the  ground  and  be 
measured  by  their  ability  to  climb.  They  must  come  in  contact 
with  struggling  necessity  upon  an  equal  plane  and  learn  to  appre- 
ciate the  courage,  manliness,  and  resistless  force  of  the  man  who 
has  only  health  and  opportunity,  but  in  all  things  except  endow- 
ment from  his  parents,  is  his  peer. 

Yale,  the  most  national  of  universities,  with  men  from  every 
State  and  Territory,  furnishes  the  environment  which  rubs  off 
provincialism,  destroys  snobbishness,  curbs  false  pride,  and  pro- 
duces the  finest  product  of  the  age — the  educated  American  citi- 
zen. We  hear  much  of  the  discouraging  statement  that  the 
opportunities  of  living  are  constantly  diminishing,  in  fact  that 
they  no  longer  exist.  The  day  I  sailed  for  Europe  last  summer 
a  Yale  junior  stepped  into  my  office  and  said:  "Mr.  Depew,  I 
know  that  you  are  a  busy  man  and  I  ask  only  a  moment  of  your 
time.  I  am  working  my  way  through  college  and  have  two  years 
more  before  I  graduate.  I  have  neither  money  nor  friends  to 
help  me.  Give  me  a  letter  that  will  open  the  doors  so  that  I 
may  get  in  to  sell  this  book,  and  I  will  do  the  rest."  I  wrote  a 
letter  stating  the  circumstances  and  closed  it  with  the  appeal, 
"this  boy  wants  to  help  himself  to  secure  an  education  and  make 
a  career,  give  him  a  chance/'  At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term 
I  received  back  that  letter  worn  to  shreds  and  a  note  from  the 
junior  saying,  "I  have  made  money  enough  during  my  vacation 
to  pay  for  my  two  years  and  to  send  my  sister  through  the  high 
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school."  At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  could  that 
young  man  have  done  better. 

I  love  above  all  things  to  meet  with  American  enterprise 
and  persistence.  Last  August  when  I  was  in  France,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montpellier  celebrated  its  six  hundredth  anniversary. 
All  the  universities  of  Europe  were  represented,  but  there  was 
none  from  America.  At  the  last  moment,  a  gentleman  appeared 
and  said,  "I  represent  the  American  colleges,"  and  he  was  hailed 
with  effusive  enthusiasm.  The  place  in  the  procession  through 
the  streets,  the  seat  at  the  table,  the  pew  in  the  chapel,  were  as- 
signed to  the  universities  represented  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  various  countries.  Our  representative  was  placed  last  be- 
cause United  States  began  with  U.  He  demanded  the  first  place 
because  in  the  French  it  is  "des  Etats  Unis."  He  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  procession,  carrying  the  American  flag.  Behind  him 
was  Heidelberg  with  her  five  hundred  years,  and  Leipsic  and  Got- 
tingen  and  Oxford  and  the  rest  with  their  centuries.  He 
spoke  as  one  who  had  the  right  to  be  reckoned  an  equal  by  the 
presidents  and  professors  of  these  medieval  seats  of  learning. 
When  the  day  was  over,  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  been  filled 
with  patriotic  pride  by  the  position  of  this  representative  of  the 
universities  of  the  United  States,  said  to  him,  "What  college 
graduated  you?"  "Well,"  said  the  Yankee,  "I  thought  it  too 
bad  that  America  should  be  left  out  of  this  show,  and  so  I  waded 
in  upon  the  strength  of  a  diploma  from  the  College  of  Dentistry 
of  New  York. 

Yale  has  secured  the  proud  position  of  arbiter  and  chastener 
of  the  educational  destinies  of  the  United  States.  For  six  years 
in  succession  she  won  every  prize  upon  land  and  water  with  bat 
and  ball  and  oar;  then  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  continuance  of 
these  proceedings  would  destroy  athletics  in  American  colleges; 
so  she  lets  Harvard  occasionally  take  a  pennant  with  the  oar 
and  Princeton  with  the  ball,  but  when  she  pleases,  like  a  solvent 
government  on  specie  payment,  she  resumes.  There  is  a  certain 
sadness  in  attending  the  banquets  of  our  sister  colleges  because 
the  evening  is  given  to  explanations,  not  as  to  how  they  couldn't, 
but  how  they  didn't  do  it.  But  Yale's  triumphs  and  her  ability 
to  triumph  when  she  pleases,  prevent  the  growth  of  unhealthy 
bumptiousness  and  super-abundant  pride.  Yale  always  has  a 
man  ready  for  any  emergency  of  life  or  death.     The  millionaire 
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who  founds  a  new  college  in  these  days  to  commemorate  his 
name,  largely  wastes  money  which  would  confer  inestimable 
benefits  if  given  to  the  old  foundations  where  learning,  experience, 
age,  and  traditions  are  so  combined  that  their  diploma  means,  in 
its  highest  sense,  a  liberal  education.  The  old  leather  merchant 
Fayerweather  out  of  his  inner  consciousness  correctly  diagnosed 
the  uses  of  such  wealth  as  a  testator  desires  to  distribute  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  when  he  distributed  two  millions  among 
all  the  institutions  he  could  think  of,  and  then  gave  three  more 
absolutely  to  his  executors,  knowing  that  they  would  plant  the 
money  where  it  was  most  needed  and  would  do  the  most  good. 
One  of  those  executors  was,  of  course,  a  graduate  of  Yale. 

There  are  one  hundred  thousand  lawyers  in  the  United  States, 
and  nine  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Every  one  of  these 
lawyers,  with  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  chance,  believes  there  is  a 
probability  that  he  may  be  selected  for  any  vacancy  that  may 
occur  upon  the  Bench  of  that  highest  tribunal  on  earth.  Two 
such  vacancies  have  happened  within  the  past  few  years.  It  was 
not  chance,  it  was  not  accident,  but  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
which  gave  them  both  to  Yale,  and  the  supreme  evidence  of  the 
highest  quality  of  selection  that  they  both  came  from  my  own 
class  of  '56. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  with  all  the  honors  I  propose  the  health 
of  President  Timothy  D wight. 
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ADDRESS  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  YALE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION,  AT 
THE  ANNUAL  DINNER  AT  DELMONICO's,  NEW  YORK,  JANUARY 
15,    1892. 

Gentlemen:  The  Yale  Alumni  of  New  York  have  as- 
sembled once  more  to  express  their  love  for  Alma  Mater,  and 
their  loyalty  and  affection  for  the  president  of  the  university. 
The  year  1891  was  a  Yale  year.  The  skies  of  the  college  world 
reflected  in  azure  firmament  the  tint  of  the  Yale  blue,  and  the 
atmosphere  vibrated  with  the  triumphal  shouts  of  Yale.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  New  England  Society,  and  other  in- 
stitutions have  concentrated  upon  them,  in  the  hours  of  their 
annual  festivities,  local  attention,  but  a  gathering  of  Yale  men 
suspends  the  revolution  of  the  spheres,  and  commands  a  listening 
world. 

A  distinguished  doctor  of  divinity,  who  represented  a  college 
celebrated  for  the  rigidity  of  its  theology,  and  the  liberality  of 
its  endowments,  and  also  for  its  high  scholarship  and  good  ath- 
letes, had  his  equilibrium  unbalanced  because  of  the  defeat  of 
the  orthodox  leader  and  his  legions,  on  the  ball  field,  by  the 
Congregationalist  Stagg.  It  was  then  that  he  remarked  that  never 
since  Joshua  blew  his  horn  about  the  walls  of  Jericho  had  there 
been  such  a  volume  of  wind  instruments,  as  were  Yale  speeches. 
So  long  as  our  victories  continue,  we  accept  the  illustration,  and 
the  relation  assigned  us  by  the  eloquent  doctor.  Joshua  was  a 
Yale  man.  He  was  a  blower,  but  an  effective  one.  The  bands  of 
the  other  colleges  moved  the  small  boy  to  derisively  follow  the 
procession  as  it  marched  around  the  town,  but  when  Joshua  blew 
his  horn,  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down.  During  the  past  year 
there  have  been  unprecedented  harvests  in  the  Agricultural  States, 
and  phenomenal  crops  of  new  students  gathered  in  New  Haven. 
Prosperity  has  dissolved  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  the  glories 
of  Springfield,  and  the  Manhattan  Athletic  grounds,  have 
strengthened  the  Yale  spirit  and  given  fresh  fire  to  the  quench- 
less enthusiasm  of  her  sons. 
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Changes  which  do  not  improve  and  reforms  which  reverse 
true  development  have  been  the  shadows  upon  progress,  and  edu- 
cation has  not  escaped  their  bad  effects.  The  motto  of  our 
old  college  has  never  changed.  She  promises  to  give  a  liberal 
education  and  to  teach  the  Christian  religion.  Her  leading 
position  for  two  hundred  years,  her  adaptation  to  the  times, 
her  conservatism  and  her  radicalism,  have  all  demonstrated  that 
New  England  clergymen  can  do  more  than  preach.  As  I  meet 
them  in  the  rooms  of  the  corporation  they  are  not  quick  and  eager 
for  the  fee  for  attendance  like  the  thrifty  business  man  who 
serves  as  a  director  in  railroad  and  financial  corporations.  They 
even  pay  for  their  own  lunches,  or  bring  a  sandwich  in  their  hats. 
But  they  will  sit  longer  and  work  harder  for  nothing  than  any 
trustees  in  the  country.  Wall  Street  may  smile  at  such  weak- 
ness, but  the  world  has  reason  for  rejoicing  in  the  results  of  their 
labors.  The  new  education  is  an  enormous  advance  upon  old 
methods.  It  is  the  necessity  of  our  times.  But  its  uses  are  for 
industrial  pursuits.  It  is  the  natural  evolution  of  the  common 
school  and  the  free  academy.  It  will  be  their  auxiliary  or  their 
substitute.  It  trains  men  and  women  for  the  vocations  in  life  to 
which  they  feel  called.  As  it  improves  and  becomes  more  per- 
fect, the  university  standard  rises,  and  its  curriculum  becomes 
broader.  Nothing,  however,  ever  can  or  ever  will  take  the  place 
of  a  university  course  for  those  who  have  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  it.  Money-making  or  even  bread-winning  is 
not  the  chief  end  of  man.  Colleges  produce  cranks,  but  they  are 
of  the  kind  who  become  the  levers  which  move  the  world.  They 
are  those  far-sighted  and  courageous  statesmen  who  dare  be  un- 
popular and  aggressive  and  dangerous  to  the  existing  order  of 
things  when  power  and  patronage  are  vested  in  slavery,  or  the 
saloon,  or  gambling.  They  are  the  Galileos,  who  lie  in  dungeons 
in  their  own  age,  for  the  discovery  and  assertion  of  truths  which 
are  the  light  and  guide  of  succeeding  generations.  The  danger- 
ous crank,  with  his  dynamite  and  pistol,  never  comes  from  the 
university.  He  is  the  product  of  narrow  culture  and  narrower 
environments.  The  genius  of  this  class  who  knocked  at  Mr. 
Vanderbilt's  door,  and  demanded  not  money  but  brains,  saw  his 
real  necessities.  They  were  discipline  and  method,  self-restraint 
and  self-reliance,  knowledge  and  how  to  find  it,  the  indefinable, 
yet  inestimable  faculty  which  comes   from  long  and  intimate 
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contact  with  ingenious  minds  studying  the  same  lessons,  discus- 
sing the  same  topics,  solving  the  same  problems,  and  intent  on 
similar  pleasures.  In  short,  he  required  a  course  and  cure  at 
Yale. 

The  materialist,  like  my  friend,  Mr.  Carnegie,  attacks  a  col- 
lege education,  because  in  his  experience  graduates  have  not  won 
the  fortunes  which  have  been  accumulated  by  those  who  started 
early,  and  with  a  common  school  equipment.  His  objection  an- 
tagonizes only  one  of  the  myriad  advantages  and  pleasures  of  a 
college  course.  No  fortune  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
companionship  and  culture,  the  reading  and  the  lectures,  the 
grasp  of  all  things  and  the  intimacy  with  many,  the  trained  fa- 
culties and  conscious  power  which  come  from  the  classroom  and 
the  campus.  The  failures  in  life-work  among  university  men  is 
infinitesimal  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  compared  with  those 
who  never  had  their  advantages.  In  my  class  of  one  hundred 
there  were  three  dead  failures  and  one  tramp,  but  of  the  rest  all 
have  been  successes,  and  twenty  per  cent  of  them  distinguishd 
in  their  vocations.  Two  of  them  are  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Recent  statistics  have  demonstrated 
that  though  college  men  constitute  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  voters, 
they  hold  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  best  offices  in  the  Republic, 
and  with  less  data,  but  probably  with  equal  truth,  a  careful  stu- 
dent has  estimated  that  a  common  school  education  adds  fifty 
per  cent,  to  the  productive  power  of  the  laborer,  and  academical 
education  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  a  college  education  three 
hundred  per  cent. 

It  is  and  has  been  for  many  years  a  familiar  charge  that  we 
have  too  many  conspicuous  examples  of  poor  copies  from  foreign 
originals.  Our  dudes  affect  an  English  accent,  and  turn  up  the 
bottoms  of  their  pantaloons  when  it  rains  in  London,  and  many 
of  our  fashionable  girls  are  the  promising  pupils  of  the  French 
governess,  the  French  dressmaker,  and  the  French  maid.  How- 
ever much  of  this  may  be  true  in  our  literature,  our  morals,  or 
our  manners,  our  colleges  have  developed  and  grown  upon  lines 
which  are  purely  American. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  meet  all  the  requirements  of  English 
life,  and  Heidelberg,  Leipsic,  Bonn,  and  Berlin  are  German  ideals, 
but  the  boy  whose  life  and  work  are  to  be  in  this  Republic  will 
get  an  infinitely  better  education  in  an  American  college.    Here 
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is  the  peculiar  strength  of  Yale.  In  her  teachings  and  traditions, 
in  her  faculty  and  students,  in  her  spirit/  and  work,  she  is  national 
and  American.  It  is  said  that  at  the  Vienna  University  where 
Abbas,  the  young  Khedive  of  Egypt,  is  being  educated,  a  part  of 
the  campus  is  set  apart  for  the  sports  of  princes,  a  part  for  dukes, 
a  part  for  counts,  and  none  for  commoners.  At  Yale,  the  wealth, 
the  position,  and  the  powerful  influences  the  man  has  outside 
her  walls  count  for  nothing,  but  what  he  has  in  him  and  what  he 
does  with  it  make  his  place  and  standing.  Yale  is  the  democracy 
of  mind  and  good  fellowship. 

An  Oxford  man  said  to  an  American  professor,  while  twenty 
thousand  enthusiasts  were  shouting  themselves  hoarse  over  the 
football  game  at  the  Manhattan  Field  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
"Why  don't  these  young  gentlemen  play  on  their  college 
grounds?"  "Because,"  answered  the  professor,  "we  are  devoted 
to  the  scheme  of  university  extension,  and  in  this  important 
branch  of  a  liberal  education  they  are  giving  an  object  lesson  to 
the  large  class  here  assembled."  Notwithstanding  the  critics, 
and  they  are  many,  athletics  have  improved  both  the  manliness 
and  the  scholarship  of  our  universities.  They  have  done  more 
than  all  other  things  to  abolish  the  rowdyism  and  brutal  horse- 
play upon  the  weak  of  the  earlier  period.  I  am  sure  that  none  of 
the  students  recently  charged  with  gross  outrages  in  the  "Dickey" 
Club  at  Cambridge  were  prominent  athletes.  The  day  after  the 
Thanksgiving  battle,  the  champion,  Captain  McClung,  appeared 
in  my  office,  with  magnificent  physique  and  an  abrasion  of  his 
nose,  to  request  me  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  Y.M.C.A.  at 
Yale.  He  and  Stagg  belong  to  the  Church  militant  which  is 
also  the  Church  triumphant. 

The  difference  between  college  and  political  republics  is, 
that  the  former  steadily  advance,  and  the  latter  often  halt  or 
temporarily  retrograde.  The  elective  system  for  instance,  tenta- 
tive at  first,  is  conservatively  but  steadily  extended  for  optional 
studies  in  our  universities,  at  the  same  time  that  for  purposes 
of  government  it  is  being  abandoned  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
But  every  venerable  foundation  is  stronger  and  broader  with 
recurring  years.  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Columbia  were 
never  doing  such  splendid  work,  or  exerting  such  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  education  of  the  country.  Many  others  are 
equally  worthy  of  mention  and  honor.     But  these  the  oldest, 
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and  still  the  first  of  American  colleges,  are  leading  the  thoughts 
and  efforts  of  the  Republic,  and  directing  them  to  higher  stand- 
ards of  life,  letters,  and  politics. 

This  occasion,  though  a  little  late,  is  the  celebration  of  the 
wooden  wedding  of  our  president  to  the  university.  Five  years 
have  come  and  gone  since  Timothy  D wight  became  president  of 
Yale.  It  has  been  a  most  eventful  period  for  the  old  college. 
Three  years  more  and  we  shall  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  as- 
sumption of  the  presidency  by  his  great  ancestor,  Timothy 
D wight.  It  is  a  unique  distinction  of  the  grandson  that  he  pre- 
sides over  a  body  of  students  who  double  in  number  the  whole 
body  of  the  alumni  at  the  close  of  his  grandfather's  term.  In  the 
five  years  of  his  presidency,  the  college  has  become  not  only  in 
name,  but  in  fact  and  spirit,  a  university.  The  students  entering 
this  fall  have  exceeded  those  in  all  the  classes  of  the  academical 
department  when  he  was  inaugurated.  The  contributions  and 
the  endowments,  and  the  buildings  which  adorn  the  campus 
and  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  Yale,  are  greater  in  amount  and 
more  in  value  than  the  total  of  the  quarter  of  a  century  which 
preceded  his  presidency. 

Dear  old  Yale,  first  in  scholarship,  first  in  national  spirit,  first 
in  manly  sports,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  her  sons,  maintains  her 
proud  position,  and  glorious  traditions,  by  having  the  best,  the 
most  liberal,  and  the  most  wisely  progressive  of  presidents. 
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SPEECH  AT  THE  YALE  ATHLETIC  DINNER,  NEW  HAVEN,  FEBRUARY 
26,    1892. 

Gentlemen  :  The  Yale  Athletic  Dinner  of  three  years  ago 
was  the  first  significant  recognition  by  the  universities  of  the 
dependence  of  a  liberal  education  upon  athletics.  After  the 
evolution  of  centuries  it  was  the  tribute  wrung  from  brains  by 
brawn.  It  was  eminently  fitting  and  proper  that  the  new  de- 
parture should  receive  its  first  greeting  from  Yale.  While  she 
conservatively  holds  on  to  that  which  is  good,  she  is  the  first  to 
see  and  adopt  what  either  the  time  or  experience  demands. 

Our  last  celebration  aroused  and  irritated  the  sister  colleges. 
In  some  it  led  to  philippics  against  our  champions,  and  in  others 
to  drastic  measures  to  suppress  athletics  as  encouraging  brutality. 
But  the  victor  has  never  yet  declined  a  triumph  because  it  would 
be  disagreeable  to  his  rivals  or  his  competitors.  The  Yale  Ath- 
lete, however,  holds  his  laurels  always  subject  to  be  taken  from 
him  by  superior  skill  in  fair  play  and  a  free  contest.  If  Yale 
continues  many  more  years  in  her  present  career  of  almost  un- 
interrupted victories,  she  will  be  compelled  to  retire  from  com- 
petitive arenas,  and  her  crews,  her  baseball  nine,  and  her  football 
team  will  be  kindergartens  for  the  students  of  those  colleges 
who  hope  for  victory  and  fame. 

A  most  interesting  paper  could  be  written  upon  the  origin  and 
development  of  athletic  sports  in  American  colleges.  For  the 
first  century  of  Yale  our  young  men  came  mostly  from  farms, 
and  all  of  them  lived  under  conditions  of  hardship  which  when 
they  arrived  at  New  Haven  made  them  easily,  both  physically 
and  mentally,  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  They  had  laid  up  a  store 
of  health  in  outdoor  work,  and  living  and  sleeping  in  unwarmed 
rooms,  which  carried  them  through  life.  In  the  rapid  increase 
in  wealth  and  luxurious  conditions  we  afterward  reached  the 
period  where  the  body  was  entirely  neglected  and  the  stimulated 
mind  had  no  physical  support. 

There  has  always  been  a  singular  prejudice  among  the  Ameri- 
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can  people  against  muscular  training.  It  is  not  twenty-five  years 
since  a  large  majority  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  country 
associated  physical  training  and  athletic  superiority  with  a  close 
cropped,  bullet  head,  and  intellectual  preeminence  with  a  frail 
figure  and  a  hacking  cough  surmounted  by  a  dome  of  thought. 
All  of  us  who  are  in  middle  life  can  remember  that  the  minister, 
the  lawyer,  or  the  doctor  of  the  village  who  could  box,  belonged 
to  a  ball  club,  or  was  a  member  of  an  amateur  rowing  associa- 
tion, had  no  hope  of  success.  It  was  felt  that  such  tendencies 
were  incompatible  with  the  care  of  estates,  the  curing  of  bodies 
or  the  saving  of  souls.  Though  I  graduated  only  thirty-five  years 
ago,  the  only  athletics  known  to  the  college  world  was  boating, 
and  that  was  in  its  infancy.  So  few  of  the  undergraduates  in- 
dulged in  exercise  that  the  crew  had  no  position  upon  the  cam- 
pus. And  yet  boating  has  held  its  position  in  the  lead  of  college 
sports.  The  rhythm  of  the  stroke,  the  superb  power  of  educated 
muscle  moving  in  unison  and  demonstrating  discipline  and  or- 
ganization, is  a  sight  which  stirs  the  blood  and  rouses  the  enthusi- 
asm of  hoary  age  and  callow  youth,  of  the  toothless  centenarian 
and  the  most  beautiful  bud  of  the  season.  The  boat  is  the  ro- 
mance of  college  life.  When  vacation  is  over  and  confidences 
are  exchanged  in  the  twilight  it  is  of  the  canoe  upon  sylvan 
streams  and  the  boat  drifting  with  the  tide  by  moonlight,  and 
what  she  said.  I  was  crossing  on  an  Atlantic  liner  a  few  years 
ago  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  widely  known  of  the 
alumni  of  Yale  and  his  son.  He  was  promenading  the  deck  one 
afternoon  and  I  heard  a  young  lady  say  to  her  companion,  "who 
is  that  gentleman?"  and  the  pretty  girl  replied  with  astonishment 
"Is  it  possible  you  don't  know  him?  Why,  he  is  the  father  of  one 
of  the  Yale  Crew." 

The  American  college  is  nothing  if  not  American.  There- 
fore it  is  that  the  great  sport  in  which  the  fresh  water  and  the 
inland  colleges  can  alike  indulge  is  the  field  with  the  football 
and  the  diamond  with  the  bat  and  ball,  the  one  made  American 
by  our  use  of  it  and  the  other  purely  American  by  invention  and 
development. 

President  Eliot  at  the  Harvard  dinner  the  other  night  gen- 
erously and  magnanimously  said  that  it  was  a  wonder  how  much 
Yale  had  accomplished  and  was  doing  with  her  limited  endow- 
ment.    But  if  this  is  an  academic  wonder,  her  almost  uninter- 
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rupted  and  marvelous  triumphs  with  the  bat,  the  ball  and  the  oar, 
without  any  proper  opportunity  for  gymnastic  exercises,  is  mi- 
raculous. If  without  a  gymnasium  worthy  of  the  name  our  boys 
could  win  these  trophies,  what  will  they  do  when  the  new  gym- 
nasium is  complete  and  open?  The  cause  of  this  excellence  on 
the  campus,  on  the  field  and  on  the  water,  is  the  inspiration  of 
the  Yale  spirit.  It  is  never  unduly  elated  by  victories,  and  never 
disheartened  by  defeat.  Yale's  spirit  does  not  evince  itself  in 
noise,  but  in  action.  The  boys  on  top  of  the  omnibus,  disturb- 
ing the  quiet  of  the  city  as  they  roll  to  and  from  the  ball  ground, 
that  is  not  Yale;  the  crowd  taking  possession  of  the  theatre  and 
annoying  the  audience  and  interrupting  the  movement  upon  the 
stage,  that  is  not  Yale.  But  when  in  the  race  at  New  London  the 
oar  broke  and  the  rower  knowing  he  was  a  useless  weight,  quietly 
threw  himself  in  the  river,  that  was  Yale.  That  was  discipline, 
training,  that  mastery  of  faculties  in  an  emergency  which  comes 
only  from  drill  and  which  marks  the  leader  from  the  lead.  The 
two  thousand  men  in  the  various  schools  of  Yale  University,  who 
constitute  an  educational  republic,  find  only  a  part  of  their  de- 
velopment in  books  and  lessons.  In  the  open  and  the  secret  so- 
cieties, in  the  class  and  college  gatherings,  in  religious,  social, 
and  political  communings  they  are  earnestly  striving  for  that 
which  will  enable  them  not  only  to  make  careers  for  themselves 
but  to  do  something  for  the  world  for  whose  activities  they  are 
destined.  Their  communings,  their  emulations  and  their  strifes 
constitute  college  life.  Each  contributes  from  his  better  nature 
to  the  best  development  of  the  whole.  The  preponderating  sen- 
timent in  thought,  discussion  and  action  is  pure,  noble  and  am- 
bitious. With  every  State  and  Territory  represented  among  their 
numbers  they  form  a  national  university.  With  more  Congre- 
gationalists,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Baptists  than  in  most 
of  the  denominational  schools  of  their  sects,  and  with  Catholics 
enough  to  form  a  Catholic  society  and  club,  they  are  profoundly 
religious  but  not  sectarian.  With  a  quick  recognition  of  merit 
and  the  crucial  question  not  who  he  is,  but  what  he  is,  they  form 
a  student  democracy,  and  the  whole  in  its  flower  and  fruit,  in  the 
impressions  which  deepen  through  life,  in  the  lingering  love  which 
causes  the  alumnus  when  he  has  won  an  honor  in  his  distant 
home  to  first  wonder  if  it  is  known  and  appreciated  on  the  campus 
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or  on  the  fence,  is  the  accompanying  power  and  continuing 
triumph  of  the  Yale  spirit. 

If  Yale  had  five  millions  of  dollars  in  her  endowment  fund 
she  would  be  the  first  university  in  the  world.  That  endowment 
fund  is  the  opportunity  for  enlightened  wealth.  Columbia  is  rich. 
I  asked  a  trustee  of  Columbia,  "how  did  you  get  your  accumu- 
lated riches  ?"  he  answered,  "by  wise  investments  at  an  early 
period  in  real  estate" — which  established  the  prosperous  rela- 
tions between  education  and  real  estate.  I  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion of  a  Harvard  overseer.  His  answer  was  that  a  citizen  of 
Boston  might  have  untold  millions,  and  no  social  recognition, 
but  if  he  remembered  Harvard  in  his  will,  the  doors  of  the  great 
houses  on  Beacon  Street  were  open  to  his  children.  That  showed 
the  value  of  society  to  education.  A  Princeton  director  admit- 
ted that  the  saints  of  their  faith  felt  sure  of  higher  seats  and  the 
sinners  of  mitigated  misery  in  proportion  as  they  were  liberal 
to  old  Nassau  Hall. 

Yale,  representing  more  than  any  other  institution  in  the  coun- 
try the  elements  and  conditions  of  a  national  university,  can  rely 
only  upon  the  pride  and  patriotism  of  the  liberal  minded  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  promotion  of  the  best  education  in  America, 
and  the  pious  devotion  of  her  sons. 

The  athletic  field  is  recovering  from  some  of  the  peculiarities 
which  have  marked  its  development,  the  most  singular  of  which 
was  the  unnumbered  years  during  which,  in  an  institution  where 
they  had  few  athletes,  that  noble  band  remained  undergraduates. 

Brutality  is  a  rare  incident,  chivalry  and  manliness  the  con- 
stant factors  in  college  athletics.  It  was  the  saying  of  an  English 
political  economist  that  it  took  three  B's  to  make  a  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, the  highest  prize  at  the  Engish  Bar,  belly,  back,  and  brains. 
A  fully  developed  and  healthy  body,  harmoniously  trained  by  an 
expert  instructor  and  growing  stronger  with  the  enlarging  intel- 
lect, furnishes  the  combination  which  in  the  rough  competitions 
of  life  enables  a  man  to  help  himself,  and  better  still  to  help  others. 
A  healthy  soul,  a  healthy  mind,  a  healthy  digestion  and  a  healthy 
breathing  apparatus  not  only  strive  masterfully  toward  the  pearly 
gates  of  Heaven,  but  draw  many  weaker  vessels  behind. 

When  I  was  in  Greece  last  year  I  gazed  with  awe  and  admir- 
ation upon  the  statue  of  Hermes  by  Praxiteles.  It  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  physical  beauty  and  noble  expression.    Its  model  was  the 
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Greek  youth  who  had  won  the  prizes  at  the  academy  and  carried 
off  the  wreath  in  the  Olympian  games.  It  was  perfected  and  har- 
moniously developed  humanity  which  the  sculptor  had  fashioned 
and  then  by  an  inspired  touch  given  his  conception  of  Deity.  I 
could  not  help  remarking  as  I  wandered  afterward  through  the 
Italian  galleries  and  gazed  upon  the  pictures  of  Christ  whose  type 
had  been  formed  by  the  artists  of  the  Middle  Age,  that  in  their 
effort  to  suppress  the  man  and  delineate  the  God  they  had  conveyed 
through  his  face  and  figure  an  impression  of  weakness  the  reverse 
of  our  present  ideas  of  the  Saviour.  I  could  not  but  lament  that 
the  wonderful  geniuses  who  have  given  us  our  picture  of  the 
Redeemer  had  not  lived  in  the  period  of  the  Olympian  games  or 
the  college  athlete. 

Yale  approaches  her  second  century  sure  of  her  past,  confident 
of  her  future.  She  has  been  fortunate  in  her  development,  fortu- 
nate in  her  Bob  Cooks  and  Walter  Camps,  and  doubly  fortunate 
in  her  presidents.  The  vigor  of  her  blood  and  the  beneficent 
power  of  her  spirit  were  evidenced  when  the  Rev.  James  Pierpont 
laid  her  foundations,  and  again  when  nearly  two  centuries  later 
she  flowered  into  a  university  under  the  presidency  of  the  seventh 
in  descent  from  James  Pierpont,  President  Timothy  Dwight. 


Yale  alumni  association 


ADDRESS    AT    THE    ANNUAL    DINNER    OF    THE    NEW    YORK    YALE 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  20,  1 893. 

Gentlemen  :  The  New  York  Alumni  once  more  renew  their 
devotion  to  and  reminiscences  of  old  Yale  and  their  greeting  to 
the  president  of  the  university.  As  regular  as  the  annual  com- 
mencements, and  quite  as  important,  are  these  meetings  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  country.  Within  the  area  which  within  a  few 
years  will  express  the  dignity  and  the  grandeur  of  the  greater 
New  York,  are  a  larger  number  of  Yale  graduates  than  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States. 

The  year  just  closed  once  more  gave  to  us  the  championship 
with  the  oar,  the  bat,  and  the  ball  and  we  enter  upon  1893  with 
rainbows  covering  the  Yale  sky.  It  has  become  necessary  in 
order  that  athletics  may  survive,  and  our  students  find  those  with 
whom  they  can  compete  and  exercise,  to  permit  Harvard,  or 
Princeton,  or  Columbia  to  occasionally  carry  the  flag.  When 
this,  however,  develops  a  tendency  to  dispute  what  we  can  do 
if  we  try  it  forces  upon  us  the  necessity  of  trying,  with  the 
usual  result.  Every  year  we  are  told  by  the  experts  that  the 
Yale  crew  is  not  so  well  trained  and  the  Yale  teams  not  so  heavy 
or  so  expert  as  in  former  times  and  yet  when  the  referee  and  the 
umpire  render  their  decisions  the  championship  still  rests  with 
New  Haven.  When  the  carping  critic  says  "If  your  power  is  so 
incontestable  why  do  you  occasionally  permit  Harvard  and 
Princeton  to  win?"  Our  answer  is,  "In  order  that  the  Harvard 
faculty  and  the  Harvard  overseers  may  not  prohibit  athletic 
games,  and  the  Princeton  students  may  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
continue  expert  athletes  in  college  more  than  eight  years."  The 
wordy  battle  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  athletics  is  continued 
and  the  opinion  upon  the  question  is  not  unanimous.  President 
Woolsey  in  one  of  his  addresses  said  that  the  first  year  he  was 
tutor  of  Yale — and  that  must  have  been  about  sixty  years  ago — 
there  were  nineteen  hundred  panes  of  glass  broken  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  college  buildings.     That  was  nearly  nineteen  for 
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every  student.  It  reflected  the  roughness  and  rowdyism  of 
the  times.  Now  there  are  not  nineteen  broken  from  the  same 
cause.  The  enthusiasm,  the  surplus  steam,  the  revolutionary 
energies  of  youth  are  as  dynamic  as  ever,  but  discipline  now 
regulates  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind.  In  the  good  old  times 
the  irrepressible  tendencies  of  the  undergraduate,  inspired  by 
beer,  made  night  hideous  and  smashed  the  property  of  the  college. 
The  processes  were  dangerous  to  the  health  and  character  of  the 
student  and  to  the  peace  of  the  community.  In  these  days  under 
expert  teachers  and  the  stimulus  of  competitive  trials,  steam  never 
reaches  the  bursting  point  but  is  worked  off  in  the  gymnasium, 
on  the  field  and  on  the  water  under  a  regulation  of  wise  work 
and  healthful  diet.  The  remark  of  a  Westchester  farmer  when 
his  college  son  came  home  from  the  football  game  with  a  scarred 
face  and  broken  arm,  "I  could  give  you  that  at  home  for  less 
money,"  is  an  imperfect  view  of  the  situation.  The  rule  of 
higher  education  has  always  been  discipline.  The  college  in  our 
times  enlarges  the  application  of  the  system  and  applies  it  to  the 
perfection  of  the  whole  creation  which  passes  under  the  name  of 
man.  It  is  the  glory  of  Yale  that  she  has  never  surrendered 
on  the  question  of  discipline.  She  believes  that  liberty  is  law 
and  law  is  liberty.  She  still  guides  the  mind  of  the  undergradu- 
ate in  the  studies  which  he  shall  pursue  and  points  the  way  to 
the  soul  of  the  undergraduate  to  the  path  which  he  shall  follow. 

A  student  in  a  college  where  the  optional  system  was  carried 
to  the  extreme  and  the  diploma  of  a  liberal  education  given  for 
any  option,  selected  art  for  his  study,  and  to  add  to  his  narrow 
income  sold  pictures.  As  he  was  pressing  upon  a  friend  of  mine 
a  print  of  the  Colosseum  he  said,  "This,  sir,  is  the  Colosseum,  the 
most  wonderful  building  ever  erected  in  the  world.  It  stands 
in  the  Forum  at  Rome.  It  was  built  to  house  the  lions  of  St. 
Marc,  and  within  these  walls  these  lions  were  fed  upon  the  early 
Christian  martyrs." 

We  have  seasons  of  epidemics.  Two  years  ago  it  was  the 
grippe.  Last  summer  it  was  the  cholera.  This  year  it  is  the 
big  head.  I  have  enjoyed  unusual  advantages  in  mingling  on 
intimate  terms  with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people,  and  I 
never  have  witnessed  such  an  abnormal  enlargement  of  the 
cranium  and  tightening  of  the  hat  band  as  within  the  last  three 
or  four  months.  Success  in  the  stock  market  or  upon  the  ex- 
Vol.  v— 5 
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changes  and  unexpected  triumphs  in  the  political  field  have 
greatly  exaggerated  this  disease.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  population  of  the  great  State  of  Texas 
because  it  is  the  only  commonwealth  whose  area  is  sufficient  to 
accommodate  some  successful  men's  heads.  An  eminent  German 
scientist  has  recently  propounded  the  theory  that  the  excesses  as 
well  as  the  triumphs  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Reign  of 
Terror  were  brought  about  by  men  afflicted  with  this  disorder. 
It  rarely,  if  ever,  attacks  those  who  have  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education.  It  is  the  result  of  one-sided  development  and  is 
cured  by  an  all-round  education.  Yale  especially  so  trains,  edu- 
cates and  disciplines  her  sons  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  them 
to  emigrate  to  Texas.  The  Yale  spirit  and  the  Yale  pluck  are 
behind  this  trained  soldier  and  citizen  in  impelling  him  to  strive 
for  the  best  in  honors,  position,  power  and  wealth  and  to  admin- 
ister them  better  than  anyone  else  when  he  gets  there.  The 
chronic  condition  of  the  majority  was  aptly  expressed  by  a  con- 
fused congressman  in  the  now  famous  phrase  "where  am  I  at." 
It  is  the  perfection  of  the  training  at  Yale  that  her  sons  know 
where  they  are,  where  they  are  going  and  how  to  get  there. 

Yale  and  other  colleges  are  invading  the  business  world  and 
destroying  by  practically  successful  example  the  theories  of  An- 
drew Carnegie  and  other  self-made  philosophers.  Yale  has  en- 
tered the  political  field  and  steadily  struggled  for  the  control  of 
the  Government.  No  administration  in  our  time  has  been  able  to 
get  on  without  a  Yale  man  in  the  Cabinet.  Yale  recognizes  that 
the  permanent  and  dominant  power  in  this  country  is  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  She  has  already  secured  three  of 
its  nine  members  and  will  fill  the  vacancies  as  they  come  until 
she  has  a  majority  in  that  great  tribunal.  In  this  new  departure 
of  practical  politics  Yale  first  developed  the  mugwump  from  the 
original  microbe.  Hers  is  not  the  common  type  which  doubts 
and  theorizes  and  seldom  acts,  but  it  is  that  aggressive,  efficient 
and  forceful  factor  in  public  affairs  best  represented  by  Wayne 
MacVeagh.  Yale  discards  the  old  style  of  Democrat  whose 
stock  in  trade  is  the  traditions  of  the  cotton  bales  at  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  shibboleth,  "I  am  a  Democrat/'  She 
produces  the  intelligence  which  tames  the  Tammany  Tiger,  satis- 
fies the  critical  mugwump  and  corrals  the  Jacksonian  mossback, 
and  the  wand  which  keeps  the  happy  family  in  order  is  held  in 
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the  hand  of  William  C.  Whitney.  She  produces  Republicans 
who  are  great  in  recorded  achievements,  like  those  in  the  Cabinet 
and  Court  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  those  who  have  a  per- 
spective of  limitless  possibilities. 

An  emphatic  step  has  been  decided  upon  by  the  Corporation 
with  the  aid  of  generous  and  munificent  friends,  which  will  fulfill 
in  a  few  years  the  dream  of  the  Yale  man  as  to  the  setting  of  the 
college  grounds.  Every  alumnus  in  the  country  was  electrified 
and  delighted  this  morning  by  the  announcement  in  this  direction 
of  the  splendid  gift  of  the  new  building  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt.  In  time  the  old  brick  buildings  will  disappear, 
and  structures  worthy  of  the  fame  and  progress  of  the  university 
will  enclose  a  campus  as  broad  as  it  is  beautiful.  There  are  sacred 
memories  about  the  old  brick  pile  which  now  runs  down  the  centre 
of  the  grounds  which  make  it  seem  almost  sacrilege  to  toucfy 
their  venerable  uselessness.  But  the  student  of  the  future  will 
be  happier  and  healthier  in  rooms  well  ventilated,  well  lighted, 
and  equipped  with  every  modern  appointment  in  the  new  build- 
ings, looking  reflectively  upon  the  site  where  once  stood  Old 
South  or  North  College,  than  he  would  be  in  the  narrow  quarters, 
with  the  antique  surroundings,  of  North  and  South  Middle,  while 
his  grandfather  reflects  on  the  memories  of  those  structures. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  report  as  your  president  that  our 
relations  were  never  more  harmonious  with  foreign  nations. 
With  these  institutions,  especially  Harvard,  Princeton  and  Colum- 
bia, who  are  represented  here  to-night  and  whose  traditions  and 
glories  stretch  beyond  the  century  line,  our  sympathies  are  one, 
our  antagonisms  are  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  us  all. 

When  I  speak  at  a  manual  training  school  or  at  a  business 
college  the  argument  easily  runs  upon  their  great  and  undisputed 
merits.  When  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  Yale,  and  Harvard,  and 
Princeton,  and  Columbia  and  the  younger  institutions  which  dot 
the  country  I  bow  to  that  mighty  power  in  the  moulding  of  brain 
and  brawn  upon  which  the  professions  and  business  build  their 
best  results  and  which  gives  to  the  college  alumnus  paths  and 
fields  of  happiness  outside  of  the  industry  by  which  he  lives. 

I  spoke  the  other  night  to  some  railroad  men  who  are  in  the 
employ  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  among  them  were  about 
thirty  graduates  of  Yale  and  Harvard.  I  said  that  while  they 
were  at  present   getting  an  average  salary  of  only  thirty-six 
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dollars  a  month,  the  training  and  discipline  which  they  had  re- 
ceived at  New  Haven  and  Cambridge  would  speedily  tell  in  the 
pursuits  which  they  had  chosen.  I  received  the  next  morning  a 
notice  from  these  young  gentlemen  to  the  effect  that  in  making 
my  average  I  must  have  included  the  salary  of  the  head  of  the 
department,  as  they  could  figure  up  for  themselves  only  thirty 
dollars  a  month.  The  law,  medical  and  theological  students 
spend  their  three  years  of  preparation  without  revenue,  and  with 
continued  expense  in  their  schools.  It  demonstrates  the  advan- 
tages of  the  business  training  that  an  income,  though  not  munifi- 
cent, attaches  to  the  preparatory  course  of  the  young  man  who  is 
marching  toward  the  head  of  a  banking  house  or  the  presidency 
of  a  railroad. 

Old  Yale,  her  memories,  her  traditions,  her  glories ;  Old  Yale 
and  the  happy  years  we  spent  within  her  walls;  Old  Yale  and 
her  professors,  living  and  dead;  Old  Yale,  with  her  fence  and 
her  societies,  is,  as  ever,  our  sentiment  to-night.  It  is  a  spring 
whose  depths  can  never  be  sounded,  a  joy  whose  delights  can 
never  be  fully  told.  "Where  MacGregor  sits  there  is  the  head 
of  the  table,"  and  our  procession  of  speakers  to-night  is  led  by 
the  scholar  who  has  done  so  much  for  Yale  during  the  transition 
period  from  the  college  to  the  university,  who  has  given  such 
widely  extended  fame  to  our  Alma  Mater,  who  revives  in  his 
lineage  and  in  his  power  the  best  days  and  the  most  beneficent 
traditions  of  the  college  and  represents  also  its  most  advanced 
modern  spirit,  our  respected,  revered  and  loved  president,  Tim- 
othy Dwight. 
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REMARKS   BEFORE  THE   KENT   CLUB  OF   THE  YALE  LAW   SCHOOL, 
NEW  HAVEN,  MARCH  8,   1 894. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  As  Dean  Way- 
land  has  said,  I  am  not  here  to-night  to  talk  politics  nor  to  de- 
liver an  elaborate  oration,  nor  to  pronounce  what  may  be  known 
and  has  been  known  for  years  past  as  a  lecture. 

A  very  comely  spinster  came  to  see  me  about  three  o'clock 
this  afternoon  and,  in  her  prim  way,  wanted  to  know  if  I  would 
not  deliver  a  lecture  for  the  benefit  of  a  hospital  in  which  she 
was  interested.  I  told  her  that  I  was  too  busy  to  discuss  the 
question  then  and  she  said :  "Will  you  kindly  refer  me  to  your 
manager  for  terms?" 

What  I  will  talk  to  you  about  to-night  is  something  that  is 
interesting  to  a  university  man  in  the  way  of  observations  of  the 
things  about  which  he  has  studied  in  his  academic  and  collegiate 
career.  Most  of  you  doubtless  have  gone  over  the  same  ground, 
at  least  many  of  you  have,  and  seen  the  same  things  but  not  with 
the  same  eyes.  Since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo,  traveler's  tales 
have  been  the  most  interesting  and  the  least  reliable  of  the  things 
we  know  anything  about. 

Having  broken  down  last  fall  from  causes  which  I  trust  will 
be  imminent  to  each  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  Yale  Law  School 
— too  much  to  do,  which  was  very  well  paid  for,  I  resolved  on 
a  hasty  trip  to  the  other  side,  deciding  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, arranging  my  business,  and  taking  the  steamer  at  eleven 
o'clock  that  night.  Most  of  you  probably  have  never  tried  the 
North  Atlantic  in  the  winter.  I  tested  it  thoroughly  in  the 
winter  and  thoroughly  experienced  what  it  could  do  coming  back, 
and  my  advice  to  you  is  that  which  was  given  to  the  young  man 
who  was  unprepared  for  the  responsibilities  of  matrimony, 
"don't."  The  ship  stands  part  of  the  time  on  one  end  and  part 
on  the  other,  with  an  oscillating  motion  to  either  side  which 
produces  a  most  singular  effect  upon  the  digestive  organs.  It 
makes  one  feel  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said,  that  for  the 
first  two  days  out  on  his  first  voyage  he  thought  he  would  die, 
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and  for  the  rest  of  his  voyage  he  hoped  he  would.  And  your 
experience  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  young  patriot  in  our 
Civil  War  who  felt  that  he  must  serve  his  country  in  the  Army 
or  in  the  Navy.  Having  lived  all  his  life  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  away  from  any  water,  he  decided  that  the  Navy  was  his 
mission,  but  after  an  experience  of  a  week  he  threw  up  his  com- 
mission. 

When  I  reached  Havre,  having  with  me  as  a  traveling  com- 
panion a  French  gentleman  who  had  been  my  guest  on  this  side, 
whom  I  had  taken  frequently  over  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
way from  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  World's  Fair  and  around, 
I  was  struck  with  the  wonderful  resemblance  of  Normandy  to 
central  New  York.  There  were  the  same  kind  of  farms,  the 
same  sort  of  fences,  the  same  comfortable  farmhouses,  the  same 
look  of  prosperity  in  the  barns  and  outbuildings  and  the  same 
cattle  and  horses.  And  I  said  to  him :  "Don't  you  feel  as  if  you 
were  in  America  ?  Do  you  see  any  difference  between  Normandy 
and  New  York?"  "Well,"  said  he,  "yes,  I  see  one.  I  do  not 
notice  in  every  other  field  on  either  side  of  the  railway  a  large 
signboard  which  says.  'The  children  cry  for  Pitcher's  Castoria.'  " 

With  limited  time  and  a  definite  mission  I  did  not  delay  in 
Paris,  but  started  at  once  for  Rome.  I  made  the  eight  hundred 
miles  on  a  train,  which  is  the  pride  of  Europe  for  its  perfection 
and  its  speed,  in  thirty- four  hours,  at  an  expense  of  $56.  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  these  results  of  the  best  things  that  can  be 
done  in  the  older  civilization  with  the  "Exposition  Flyer"  on  the 
New  York  Central  last  summer,  which  did  one  thousand  miles  in 
twenty  hours  at  $30.  As  a  railway  man  I  was  interested,  of 
course,  in  that  portion  of  the  railway  problem  which  we  had  gone 
through  with  infinite  trouble  and  with  some  indictments  in  our 
country,  as  to  how  to  heat  the  cars.  Of  course  the  European  cars, 
those  of  you  who  have  traveled  on  the  other  side  know,  do  not 
resemble  ours.  They  are  divided  into  three  compartments,  with 
the  seats  facing  each  other,  and  with  four  seats  on  either  side, 
four  people  riding  backwards  and  four  people  riding  with  the 
train,  and  you  enter  from  either  side.  The  conductor  goes  along 
on  a  plank  on  the  outside;  lowers  the  window  and  collects  your 
fare  and  then  you  are  left  alone  in  the  compartment  with  who- 
ever may  be  there.  If  they  happen  to  be  agreeable,  well.  But  if 
it  happens  to  be  a  burglar  or  a  murderous  maniac,  or  garroter  it 
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is  not  so  well,  as  there  is  no  means  of  communicating  with  the 
conductor  or  with  the  engineer  or  doing  anything  but  accepting 
the  situation  and  the  circumstances  as  they  exist.  I  saw  at  once 
that  car  was  not  heated  by  steam  and  that  it  could  not  be  heated 
by  a  stove,  because  there  would  have  to  be  a  stove  in  each  com- 
partment. A  rack  ran  up  the  side  of  each  car,  which  was  loaded 
with  lead  cylinders  about  four  feet  long  and  four  inches  diameter, 
filled  with  hot  water.  After  thirty  minutes  the  hot  water  cools 
and  after  an  hour  it  freezes  to  solid  ice.  On  a  change  to  another 
railway  which  was  said  to  be  more  enterprising  than  the  rest,  I 
noticed  that  the  guards  seized  these  cylinders  and  raised  them 
over  their  heads  as  if  enraged  at  the  machine,  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  dashed  it  with  great  violence  on  the  pavement,  picked  it 
up  and  dashed  it  again  and  then  seized  a  large  hammer  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pound  it.  I  said  to  my  French  friend :  "Really,  count," 
(you  never  travel  abroad  with  anybody  less  than  a  count)  "this 
man  is  a  lunatic  and  I  think  it  well  enough  to  ascertain  what  his 
moving  mania  may  be,  because  you  understand  this  language  a 
little  better  than  I  do."  But  the  lunatic  guard  said:  "There's 
nothing  the  matter  with  me,  sir.  This  is  a  new  invention  and  it 
is  the  greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Since  you  have  been  in 
America  the  inventive  genius  of  France  has  done  well  and  it 
has  discovered  a  chemical  which  we  now  put  in  this  cylinder  in- 
stead of  water,  and  the  more  you  shake  it,  and  the  harder  you 
pound  it,  the  hotter  it  gets." 

When  I  reached  the  Italian  railway  I  discovered  that  the  ex- 
press train  which  in  great  praise  they  call  the  Train  de  Luxe, 
made  twelve  miles  an  hour.  A  tired  man,  tired  physically  and 
with  a  tired  brain,  enjoys  express  traveling  of  this  kind  because 
he  has  no  anxieties  about  his  personal  safety.  He  knows  that  if 
the  train  runs  off  the  track  he  will  not  be  injured  and  he  knows 
that  he  is  pursued  only  by  an  accommodation  train  and  that 
could  by  no  possibility  overtake  him  for  a  rear  end  collision. 
How  fast  an  accommodation  train  might  run  on  that  road,  I  do 
not  know,  because  I  had  to  be  home  in  four  weeks.  But  there  is 
this  about  the  Italian  railway  which  distinguishes  it  probably  over 
any  other  railway  in  the  world.  It  winds  along  the  whole  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  running  upon  elevations  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean,  winding  along  where  the 
mountains  come  down  so  that  there  are  in  the  space  of  one  nun- 
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dred  miles  nearly  one  hundred  tunnels,  and  as  you  come  to  each 
one  of  these  bases  there  is  the  old  village  with  the  old  houses 
that  had  been  there  before  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  unchanged  in 
the  architecture  and  very  little  in  their  civilization  and  very  little 
in  their  social  development,  while  before  you  is  the  Mediterran- 
ean; on  either  side  are  the  hills  and  the  mountains,  all  together 
presenting  a  constantly  changing  and  beautiful  panorama,  which 
in  picturesqueness,  surpasses  anything  I  ever  saw  in  railway 
travel  in  any  part  of  the  world  and  I  have  traveled  on  nearly  all 
the  railroads  of  this  globe. 

The  one  thing  that  interests  you  most  in  Italy  is  of  course,  to 
see  the  old  things,  the  matters  connected  with  art,  the  matters 
connected  with  the  antique.  You  go  to  Florence,  you  care  little 
for  its  beautiful  situation,  for  the  wonderful  falls  of  the  Arno 
that  flows  through  there,  or  the  beautiful  views  from  the  hills  that 
surround  it.  You  are  captured  and  enraptured  with  the  beauties 
of  the  past,  with  the  reflections  upon  the  things  that  that  civiliza- 
tion has  left;  with  the  art  and  the  influences  which  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  intellectual  life  we  enjoy  to-day.  I  cared 
little  for  the  cathedrals,  great  as  they  are ;  I  cared  little  for  the 
picture  galleries,  as  wonderful  as  they  are;  but  I  was  interested 
in  the  tomb  of  Galileo.  Upon  the  front  of  the  tpmb  was  a  de- 
scription of  his  great  discovery  of  the  solar  system  and  a  device 
was  exhibited.  But  it  was  one  hundred  years  after  he  had  been 
buried  before  the  bigotry  of  the  times  permitted  that  inscription 
to  be  placed  upon  his  tombstone.  And  in  the  old  cathedral  at 
Pisa  I  saw  the  same  old  chandelier  swinging  backward  and  for- 
ward by  the  oscillation  of  the  earth  which  showed  him  at 
once  the  principle  of  the  pendulum  from  which  we  get  our  mod- 
ern time.  It  impressed  me  especially  that  in  this  age  alone  of  all 
the  ages  is  truth  free,  is  truth  liberty  and  liberty  is  truth.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  more,  the  greater  the  truth,  unless  it  fell  along 
the  lines  and  accorded  with  the  views  of  the  times,  the  greater 
was  the  sacrilege,  the  greater  the  sin  and  the  greater  the  crime. 
It  is  the  glory  of  our  period  that  we  are  the  searchers  after  truth 
and  that  we  hail,  and  applaud  the  searcher,  whether  he  is  right 
or  whether  he  is  wrong,  only  hoping  that  in  the  end  he  may  find 
some  new  element  of  the  divine  doctrine  that  has  not  been  here- 
tofore revealed  to  us. 

When  I  reached  Genoa,  I  said  to  my  guide,  I  do  not  care,  nor 
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will  I  look  at  anything  which  you  have  in  this  old  town  later 
than  Columbus.  We  Americans  know  all  about  what  has  hap- 
pened since  Columbus  discovered  America.  But  there  are  some 
things  and  many  things  preceding  that  discovery  on  which  we 
would  like  information.  I  discovered,  however,  after  a  little 
while  that  my  guide  was  of  the  sort  you  often  meet  with, 
that  is  he  had  learned  just  enough  of  English  to  tell  you  what  you 
want,  but  not  enough  of  English  to  understand  what  you  say  to 
him.  And  after  showing  me  all  the  things  in  the  regulation  guide 
book,  I  discovered  myself  suddenly  in  the  country  and  I  said :  ''Old 
man,  where  are  you  going  to  ?"  He  said :  "I  am  taking  you  to 
the  cemetery."  "Well,"  said  I,  "we  have  graveyards  all  over 
America  and  I  don't  want  to  go  to  any.  I  won't  go."  "Oh,"  said 
he,  "it's  only  a  little  way."  "Well,"  said  I,  "turn  back  at  once, 
for  a  cemetery  is  a  place  which  I  have  no  desire  to  visit  at  pres- 
ent, nor  will  I  visit  it  at  any  time."  He  says,  "Yes."  The  horses 
were  slow ;  then  he  spurred  them  on  and  in  a  little  while  I  found 
myself  in  the  wonderful  Campo  Santo  of  Genoa.  This  is  unique 
in  that  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  and 
that  it  contains  the  best  collection  of  sculptured  art  of  modern 
Italy  on  the  peninsula.  The  great  colonnade,  in  circular  form 
with  a  temple  in  the  center,  runs  for  nearly  a  mile  sixty  or  eighty 
feet  wide,  with  the  roofs  supported  on  marble  columns.  In  the 
center  run  the  catacombs,  and  Genoa's  best  people  select  sec- 
tions of  these  catacombs  and  on  the  fronts  of  them  they  exhaust 
their  wealth  and  the  resources  of  Italian  art  in  having  sculptured 
in  life  size  either  the  statues  representing  those  who  have  de- 
parted or  else  a  suggestion  of  the  artist  with  angels  and  with 
everything  that  genius  can  invent  that  would  be  appropriate  to 
such  a  place,  and  if  you  do  not  know  the  purposes  to  which  these 
places  are  adapted,  with  all  these  marble  colonnades,  this  enor- 
mous procession  of  statues,  you  could  easily  think  that  the  sculp- 
tors of  Italy,  those  that  are  dead  and  those  living,  had  entered 
into  competition  and  were  exhibiting  their  works  at  this  place. 

The  one  thing,  however,  after  you  have  seen  this  wonderful 
art  of  Italy,  to  the  university  man  and  to  the  Yale  student,  is  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  old,  to  get  in  touch  with  the  classic  times,  to 
know  and  to  travel  over  and  to  see  with  your  own  eyes,  those 
roads,  those  temples,  those  places  which  were  thrashed  into  you 
at  the  academy  and  on  which  you  did  not  succeed  as  well  as  you 
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ought  at  the  college.  And,  of  course,  if  you  are  properly  con- 
ducted, you  enter  Rome  by  the  Appian  way.  There  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  sympathy,  an  immense  amount  of  sentiment  in 
going  to  Rome  by  the  Appian  way ;  I  had  read  about  the  Appian 
way,  translated  all  that  had  been  said  about  the  Appian  way; 
sympathized  with  Paul  on  the  Appian  way  and  yet  hadn't  the 
least  idea  of  what  constituted  the  Appian  way.  In  its  time  it 
must  have  been  the  most  remarkable  highway  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  running  from  Rome  for  sixty  miles  through  to  the  sea.  On 
either  side  it  was  flanked  by  splendid  palaces  and  in  their  front  the 
tombs  which  were  the  characterization  of  Roman  civilization, 
for  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  times  and  the  glory  of  the  Appian 
way  that  the  Roman  nobility  and  the  Roman  millionaire  built  his 
splendid  palace  a  half  or  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from  the  road- 
way and  immediately  on  the  roadway,  his  family  tomb,  a  temple, 
rarely  smaller  than  the  room  we  are  now  in  on  which  was  ex- 
hausted all  the  resources  of  Roman  art.  There  was  nothing 
grewsome  about  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Romans 
burned  their  dead  and,  gathering  the  ashes  in  a  little  urn  in  the 
places  provided,  these  urns  were  placed  in  this  room  in  which 
the  guests  and  ladies  of  the  family  could  come  down  and  look  out 
upon  the  Appian  way  to  see  that  tremendous  life,  that  picturesque 
and  magnificent  movement  of  the  world  which  surged  to  and  fro 
from  Rome  during  the  period  of  her  power  and  her  supremacy  in 
the  world. 

And  you  would  walk  over  the  same  pavements,  with  the  ruts 
in  them  that  were  made  by  Caesar's  chariots  and  by  the  chariots 
of  the  triumphal  processions,  bringing  the  conquered  kings  of  the 
world  to  captivity  and  death  by  starvation. 

You  go  into  the  catacombs  as  you  go  along  the  Appian  way, 
and  study  the  life  and  the  conditions  and  understand  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  early  Christians.  I  had  no  idea  before  of  the  cata- 
combs. I  had  read  stories,  unique,  picturesque  and  glowing  de- 
scription, and  thought  that  they  were  great  reaches  of  deserted 
tombs  and  occasionally  a  temple  and  beautiful  dwelling  places. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  gloomy  labyrinths,  glowing  here  and 
there  with  many  suggestions  of  the  sacred  without  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  the  beautiful.  The  inscriptions  upon  the  walls  and 
the  marks  indicate  the  early  Christian's  faith.  All  these  indicate 
the  conditions  of  early  Christianity,  all  these  indicate  the  time 
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when  to  be  discovered  as  a  Christian  meant  to  be  fed  to  the  wild 
beasts,  and  the  only  escape  was  to  burrow  under  the  earth.  That 
these  people  had  the  faith  at  that  time  was  the  strength  and  is 
now  the  inspiration  of  the  church.  I  went  along  and  discovered 
that  here  and  there  there  would  be  a  beautiful  slab  of  marble 
paneled  and  sculptured  upon  the  outside,  with  a  picture  or  a 
statue  or  a  bust  of  the  person  or  persons  entombed.  There  was 
something  peculiar  in  all  these  Christian  tombs  and  I  wondered 
how  these  fugitives  from  the  justice  of  Rome  could  procure  these 
massive  slabs  which  it  was  almost  as  impossible  to  purchase  as  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  carve.  Recently,  however,  in  the 
acute  discoveries  which  are  now  being  made,  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  know  the  truth,  some  of  these  slabs  have  been  turned 
over  and  we  have  found  the  pagan  inscriptions  on  the  other  side, 
which  show  that  the  early  Christian  when  he  wanted  a  family 
tombstone  and  a  slab  which  should  be  equal  to  his  ideas  of  what 
such  a  slab  should  be,  went  out  on  the  Appian  Way  and  took  from 
a  pagan  tomb  a  slab  that  suited  him.  He  had  learned  that  it  was 
proper  to  despoil  the  Egyptians,  and  he  despoiled  them  to  his 
heart's  content. 
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ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  YALE  LAW  SCHOOL  POLITICAL  CLUB,  AT  NEW 
HAVEN,   MAY  24,    I904. 

Gentlemen:  The  subject  upon  which  you  have  requested 
me  to  address  you  is  a  difficult  one. 

Practical  politics  is  taught  largely  by  experience,  observa- 
tion, and  absorption.  It  is  hard  to  lay  down  any  rules  by  which 
the  citizen  may  be  always  rightly  guided  in  his  relations  to  public 
affairs  and  especially  his  membership  of  political  parties. 

You  have  been  studying  Political  Economy  and  the  science 
of  government.  In  a  few  weeks  you  graduate  from  this  Uni- 
versity and  enter  upon  the  practical  duties  of  life.  You  will  find 
during  the  whole  of  your  careers  a  wonderful  difference  between 
theory  and  practice.  In  theory,  truths  move  easily  to  their  logi- 
cal conclusions,  and  problems  are  solved  by  principles  upon  which 
the  theories  are  based.  In  real  life  every  action  is  so  influenced 
by  environments,  so  handicapped  by  conditions,  and  so  dependent 
upon  local  situations  and  one's  relations  to  others  that  our  lives 
are  one  long  compromise. 

The  best  thing  about  a  liberal  education  and  college  associa- 
tion, is  the  formation  of  ideals.  I  trust  there  will  never  come  a 
period,  no  matter  what  discouragements  may  beset  you,  when 
you  will  lose  sight  of  your  ideals,  will  doubt  them  or  be  discour- 
aged of  their  ultimate  fulfillment.  It  is  the  ideal  which  enables 
one  to  be  always  interested  in  the  present  and  hopeful  of  the 
future.  We  live  under  the  best  form  of  government  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  government  by  the  people,  and  therefore  every 
citizen  has  an  essential  part  in  its  operations.  Just  to  the  extent 
that  you  neglect  your  public  duties  as  citizens,  you  are  responsible 
for  the  bad  government  which  you  may  criticise,  or  of  which  you 
may  complain.  If  there  was  a  perpetual,  vigilant  public  senti- 
ment, intelligently  and  courageously  determined  to  have  good 
government,  and  to  submit  to  no  other,  the  evils  now  so  com- 
mon in  municipal  affairs  and  sometimes  in  state  administrations 
would  disappear. 
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The  man  of  liberal  education,  with  his  trained  mind,  his  broad 
views,  his  knowledge  of  history  and  of  the  development  of  the 
institutions  of  this  country,  and  his  ability  to  know  where  to  look 
for  material  and  how  to  use  it,  is  always  an  important  factor  in 
every  community.  Whether  he  has  taken  for  his  vocation  a  pro- 
fession or  a  business,  if  he  is  active  in  local  affairs,  he  speedily 
comes  to  the  front. 

To  every  ingenuous  mind  on  graduation  is  presented  the  ques- 
tion, "Can  I  become  useful  to  the  community  as  a  citizen,  and  by 
what  methods  can  I  succeed  as  a  politician?"  I  use  the  word 
"politician"  in  its  best  sense  of  a  man  interested,  whether  in  or 
out  of  office,  in  public  affairs.  Politics  differs  from  no  other  pur- 
suit in  the  essential  elements  of  success.  To  get  on  in  the  law, 
or  in  medicine,  or  theology,  or  business,  or  employment,  there 
must  be  industry,  intelligence,  concentrated  attention  and  en- 
thusiasm. To  get  on  ahead  of  others,  there  must  be  an  amount  of 
work  and  a  disregard  of  time  beyond  the  average  and  beyond  the 
acceptations  of  those  who  work  with  us  or  are  superior  officers 
in  our  vocations.  First,  must  you  run  for  office  and  be  in  the 
public  service  in  order  to  become  a  politician  ?  The  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  can  happen  to  a  young  man  who  has  only  character 
and  education  and  no  capital  for  a  career  is  to  accept  office.  Its 
rewards  will  be  larger  at  the  beginning  than  those  which  come 
from  regular  employment.  Though  conditions  have  improved 
from  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  civil  service,  yet  there  is 
no  permanency  or  legitimate  promotion  in  public  life.  Merit 
does  not  count  as  everywhere  else  for  advancement.  A  change 
of  government,  and  years  of  service  go  for  naught;  experienced 
men  are  dismissed  upon  slight  pretext  and  they  find  themselves, 
in  middle  life,  unfitted  to  enter  the  race  for  a  living,  because  they 
have  not  the  trained  ability  necessary  for  success  in  any  of  the 
remunerative  classes  of  work.  During  the  thirty  years  in  which 
I  have  been  all  the  while,  practically,  in  public  life,  though  not 
in  office,  and  in  close  contact,  by  activity  in  public  affairs,  with 
men  of  note  and  distinction  in  Congress  and  in  the  departments, 
my  saddest  experiences  have  been  to  try  and  find  some  landing 
place  for  men  of  ability  and  usefulness,  whom  changes  of  poli- 
tics have  thrown  out  at  a  period  of  their  lives  when  nothing  can 
be  found  for  them  to  do.  No  money  can  be  legitimately  made  in 
public  employment,  and  therefore  no  competence  can  be  laid  up. 
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In  each  of  the  great  departments  at  Washington,  State,  Army, 
Navy,  Treasury,  Interior,  and  Agriculture — are  men  who,  if  they 
had  remained  in  private  life  and  devoted  to  some  selected  and 
congenial  pursuits  the  same  qualities  which  they  have  given  the 
Government,  would  be  among  the  leaders  of  our  professions  and 
our  industries.  They  are  the  ones  upon  whom  the  distinguished 
Secretary  leans  for  the  success  of  his  administration.  They  often 
make  the  reputation  of  a  Secretary  who  is  disinclined  to  devote 
his  time  and  energies  to  or  is  unfitted  for  the  department  of 
which  he  is  the  nominal  head,  and  as  such  has  all  the  honor, 
position,  and  recognition  which  belongs  to  Cabinet  Ministers. 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  after  he  had  won  distinction  and  pecuniary 
independence  at  the  Bar,  became  Governor  of  his  State,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  While  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Mr.  Lincoln  I  met  him  frequently.  He  was  one  of 
the  great  men  and  mighty  minds  of  the  Republic.  I  was  then  a 
young  man  in  the  twenties,  had  been  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  my  State  several  times  and  was  Secretary  of  State. 
He  said  to  me  at  one  time  very  earnestly,  "Return  to  your  pro- 
fession, it  is  the  only  career  where  success  is  possible.  If  later  in 
life  you  can  secure  the  independence  by  which  you  will  not  have 
to  rely  upon  office  for  a  support  for  yourself  and  your  family, 
then  if  your  taste  runs  in  that  direction  and  your  fellow  citizens 
wish  you  to  serve  them,  it  is  time  to  neglect  your  personal  affairs 
for  the  public  service.  When  I  graduated  I  had  no  money,  no 
friends  who  were  able  to  assist  me  and  the  world  looked  singularly 
dark  and  unpromising.  I  came  to  Washington  to  secure  a  clerk- 
ship in  one  of  the  departments.  I  had  letters  to  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
He  said  to  me,  'Young  man,  I  can  give  you  a  clerkship,  but  if 
I  do  your  career  is  closed.  You  think  you  want  it  only  tem- 
porarily ;  that  you  will  save  money  and  then  go  out  and  get  your 
profession  at  the  law,  but  you  will  acquire  habits,  you  will  be- 
come more  and  more  dependent  upon  your  salary,  you  will  more 
and  more  lose  initiative  and  more  and  more  fear  to  let  go  of  the 
certainty  which  you  have  until  your  energy  and  ambition  will  be 
so  sapped  that  you  never  can  be  anything  else  than  a  government 
employee.'  If  I  had  refused  that  advice  I  would  now  be,  unless 
removed  by  politics,  still  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
But  I  secured  a  small  school  and  suffered  the  usual  hardships  of 
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beginners,  while  studying  law.  I  went  through  the  usual  early 
years  of  few  clients,  small  pay  and  many  privations,  but  finally 
and  gradually  came  success  and  the  discipline  has  made  me  what 
I  am." 

Popular  government  can  be  carried  on  only  by  parties.  You 
should  at  once  become  a  member  of  that  party  whose  principles 
are  nearest  to  your  own  faith.  Parties  can  only  succeed  by  or- 
ganization. Mobs  never  win;  discipline  always  disperses  them. 
Parties  are  the  surrender  of  the  individual  of  pet  projects  and 
pet  purposes,  to  certain  broad  general  principles  which  he  in  com- 
mon with  the  great  mass  of  his  party  believes  are  essential  to 
good  government.  No  matter  how  close  the  party  organization, 
you  can  find  a  place,  because  it  needs  workers.  Join  at  once,  if 
you  live  in  the  country,  the  club  or  organization  of  your  town, 
if  you  live  in  the  city,  of  your  district.  Give  time  and  attention 
to  party  work.  You  will  find  that  you  can  do  it  without  inter- 
fering with  your  work  or  your  profession.  A  few  evenings  in 
the  month  and  more  during  the  campaign  diligently  and  effect- 
ively employed  will  give  you  at  once  recognition  and  standing 
among  the  practical  men  who  manage  the  party  in  every  locality. 
You  will  soon  become  known,  your  advice  and  services  required 
and  your  influence  will  extend  from  the  District  to  the  County 
and  from  the  County  to  the  State.  There  will  be  many  things 
in  the  party  organization  which  you  dislike  and  many  men  whom 
you  detest.  You  will  find,  however,  that  the  leaders  have  gained 
their  position  both  because  they  have  the  indescribable  qualities 
of  leadership  and  give  their  time  and  minds  to  politics  as  a  busi- 
ness. 

The  gift  of  oratory  is  rare.  The  ability  for  plain  speaking  is 
common  and  can  be  cultivated  to  almost  any  extent.  The  num- 
ber of  people,  however,  in  any  community  who  have  the  courage 
or  the  practice  to  address  their  neighbors  upon  current  questions 
is  very  small.  Notwithstanding  the  phenomenal  growth  and  in- 
fluence of  the  press,  the  public  speaker  never  had  a  larger  field 
or  the  opportunity  of  exercising  greater  influence  than  at  present. 
The  quickest  way  for  the  young  man  to  make  himself  felt  in  his 
party  and  by  his  fellow  citizens  is  to  speak  at  the  public  meet- 
ings which  are  so  frequent.  He  should  begin  at  the  ward  meet- 
ing in  the  City  and  in  the  schoolhouse  in  the  country.  He  will 
be  astonished  to  find  how  rapidly  he  acquires  confidence  in  him- 
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self,  and  if  he  gives  the  requisite  preparation  to  his  speeches, 
reputation  with  audiences.  The  necessity  for  preparation  will 
give  him  a  familiarity  with  public  questions  in  which  everybody 
is  interested  and  ability  to  express  what  his  fellow  citizens  be- 
lieve but  cannot  tell,  a  talent  for  formulating  the  principles  of 
his  organization  and  the  merits  of  its  candidates,  which  will  soon 
command  local  and  then  more  general  attention.  This  talent  for 
public  speaking  thus  cultivated,  will  be  useful  not  only  to  him  as 
a  politician,  but  he  will  find  that  it  will  enlarge  his  capacity  and 
influence  at  the  Bar  and  that  it  will  give  him  on  local  matters 
which  are  not  political,  and  in  church  matters,  where  he  should 
be  active,  a  position  far  more  influential  than  he  could  acquire 
by  years  of  work.  The  essentials  of  this  plain  speaking  are  the 
fullest  information  on  the  subject  discussed  and  the  most  care- 
ful preparation  so  as  not  to  be  caught  by  a  hostile  auditor  in  any 
misstatement  or  false  proposition.  With  experience,  discipline 
and  the  habit  which  comes  from  thoroughness  this  laborious 
method  will  not  be  necessary  in  later  years,  but  for  beginners 
no  preparation  can  be  too  great.  The  speeches  of  successful 
orators  should  be  studied  for  style  and  inspiration.  The  reading 
of  a  great  speech  by  a  great  orator,  though  not  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, immediately  before  preparing  your  own  will  unconsciously 
give  to  your  thought  an  elevation  and  dignity  of  expression  which 
can  be  had  in  no  other  way. 

The  great  handicaps  for  a  career  in  congressional  or  diplo- 
matic life  in  our  country  are  these:  We  have  as  yet  no  diplo- 
matic service  and  missions  and  embassies  are  the  rewards  of  the 
victors.  With  a  change  of  administration  the  whole  diplomatic 
corps  are  retired  and  new  and  often  untried  men  take  their  places. 
This  has  not  worked  badly  because  of  the  American's  adapt- 
ability to  official  position  and  the  kaleidoscopic  character  of  the 
education  of  an  American  public  man,  but  it  makes  diplomacy 
impossible  as  a  career.  The  young  congressman  can  represent 
only  the  district  in  which  he  lives.  Often  it  is  composed  of  sev- 
eral counties  and  each  two  years  there  is  a  rotation.  Even 
though  his  services  are  so  conspicuous  and  he  becomes  so  dis- 
tinguished that  the  constituency  is  proud  of  him  and  will  keep 
returning  him  to  Congress,  yet  the  revolution  which  occurs  in 
politics — a  change  in  the  political  complexion  of  his  district — re- 
tires him  to  private  life.     In  England,  and,  I  think  in  France, 
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a  young  man  who  displays  distinguished  ability  in  Parliament 
is  recognized  by  the  party  leaders  and  his  permanence  in  office 
is  secure.  Should  he  be  defeated  in  one  constituency  another, 
where  his  party  is  sure  to  elect,  is  found  for  him.  If  neces- 
sary the  sitting  member  is  provided  for  with  some  other  position 
and  this  valuable  parliamentary  supporter  of  the  Government  be- 
comes again  a  member.  The  district  position,  however,  has  be- 
come firmly  fixed  in  the  American  mind,  a  stranger  to  the  dis- 
trict becomes  that  most  hated  political  aspirant,  a  "carpetbag- 
ger," and  I  doubt  if  there  ever  will  be  any  change  in  the  Ameri- 
can method  of  confining  representatives  to  the  constituencies 
among  which  they  live.  If  you  wish  to  accomplish  reforms  or 
change  conditions,  labor  to  do  it  within  the  organizations.  It 
is  only  when  the  organization  becomes  absolutely  corrupt,  and 
when  you  can  take  with  you  the  intelligence  and  moral  sense  of 
your  community  that  you  can  accomplish  anything  by  an  inde- 
pendent movement.  I  know  that  this  view  will  be  criticised  by 
purists.  The  history  of  all  parties  and  of  all  free  governments 
is  one  of  compromise.  If  each  man  could  have  his  way  there 
would  be  no  party  and  there  would  be  no  government.  "Half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread"  has  been,  whether  expressed  or  not; 
the  practical  policy  of  every  successful  statesman.  Things  can 
be  accomplished  at  one  period  which  cannot  be  at  another,  be- 
cause public  sentiment  is  not  ripe.  No  man  can  succeed  as  a  poli- 
tician or  as  a  political  leader  who  disregards  the  average  sense 
of  his  party  and  of  the  people.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sneering 
at  the  politician  or  statesman  who  keeps  his  ear  to  the  ground, 
but  if  that  ear  is  so  trained  and  sensitive  as  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sound  which  comes  from  the  discussions  of  the 
people  in  their  homes,  in  their  shops  and  in  their  public  gather- 
ings, that  man  will  long  remain  a  popular  favorite,  a  political 
leader  and  a  successful  statesman.  I  remember  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone staked  the  existence  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Great  Britain 
upon  the  measure  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  I  had  several  con- 
versations with  him,  and  especially  with  his  friends  at  that  time. 
He  had  a  perfected  ideal  of  Irish  Government.  He  discovered 
that  he  would  have  to  drop  the  features  which  he  regarded  as  very 
important  to  hold  for  the  measure  his  English,  Scotch  and  Welsh 
supporters.  There  was  before  him  then  the  question  whether 
he  would  advocate  what  he  believed  to  be  the  whole  truth  and  do 
Vol.  V— 6 
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his  best  to  put  into  the  institutions  of  his  country  what  he  thought 
essential  principles  and  lose  all,  or  gain  a  smaller  advantage  and 
secure  a  foothold  by  a  compromise  and  surrender  to  the  opinions 
of  his  associates.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  possible  triumph  of 
the  general  principle  shorn  of  its  most  beneficent  features  ac- 
cording to  his  idea,  the  continuance  of  his  party  in  power  for 
other  great  purposes  which  he  believed  essential  to  the  good  of 
the  country  and  which  could  only  be  carried  out  by  his  party, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  certainty  of  defeat  and  the  surrender 
of  the  government  to  the  opposition  by  standing  fast  to  his  ideals. 
He  did  not  hesitate  but  went  to  Parliament  successfully  and  to 
the  Country  afterwards  unsuccessfully  upon  the  best  he  could  get. 
Abraham  Lincoln  detested  slavery  but  he  knew  public  senti- 
ment was  not  ripe  for  its  abolition.  He  knew  that  he  would  re- 
main, like  Phillips  and  Garrison,  simply  a  lecturer  in  private  life 
and  upon  isolated  platforms  if  he  declared  that  he  would  enter 
public  life  only  upon  a  basis  of  the  eradication  of  that  institu- 
tion from  our  land.  He  compromised.  He  said:  "I  recognize 
that  the  large  majority  of  my  fellow  citizens  believe  that  the 
institution  of  slavery  has  constitutional  rights  with  which  the 
Government  cannot  interfere,  but  in  new  territories  where  there 
are  no  settlements  as  yet  and  which  are  ultimately  to  become 
States,  I  do  not  think  this  institution  should  be  introduced.  In 
States  where  it  exists  I  see  no  power  to  interfere  with  it  and  would 
do  all  I  can  to  protect  there  that  special  species  of  property."  On 
that  principle  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  Civil  War  began  he  was  urged  to  issue  at  once  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have 
lost  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  Northern  people,  the  war 
would  have  been  a  failure,  and  the  Union  would  have  become 
permanently  dissolved.  He  waited  until  public  sentiment  would 
support  the  measure,  waited  for  over  two  years,  trying  in  the 
meantime  to  placate  in  every  way  the  slave  power,  until  finally 
he  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  and  then  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation proved  the  salvation  of  the  Union.  The  same  difficul- 
ties perpetually  present  themselves  to  the  Representative  or  Sena- 
tor in  Congress.  He  may  have  views  that  are  different  from 
those  of  his  constitutents  upon  questions  which  have  arisen  since 
he  was  elected.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  so 
much  better  for  the  Country,  from  any  view  which  he  can  take 
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as  a  party  man,  that  his  party  should  remain  in  power,  that  on 
this  one  question  he  performs  the  better  public  service  by  sur- 
rendering his  convictions  to  the  judgment  of  the  majority  and 
the  judgment  of  his  people  than  by  wrecking  his  party  in  Con- 
gress by  assisting  in  its  defeat  and  then  returning  home  to  be 
rejected  by  an  indignant  constituency.  He  finds  that  to  succeed 
he  must  be  continually  compromising.  Bills  come  before  the 
Committee.  He  has  definite  opinions  upon  a  special  measure; 
he  discovers  that  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  are  widely 
at  variance  with  him  on  the  subject.  If  he  would  succeed  at 
all,  if  he  would  have  a  measure  which  in  any  way  carries  out 
what  he  believes  ought  to  be  done,  he  must  defer  right  and  left 
and  accept  right  and  left  until  the  perfected  bill  is  far  from  the 
ideal  which  he  had  framed  in  his  own  mind.  Nevertheless  it  is 
a  step  in  the  direction  in  which  he  thinks  his  Country  should 
march.  His  associates  have  the  same  opportunities  for  informa- 
tion and  decision  and  the  judgment  of  the  majority,  he  must 
recognize  in  a  broad  and  impartial  way,  may  be  so  superior  to  his 
own,  that  the  bill  is  better  than  the  one  which  he  would  have 
framed.  But  even  farther  than  this  is  the  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative often  compelled  to  go.  The  Harbor  of  New  York  is 
the  most  important  in  the  United  States.  Two-thirds  of  our 
commerce  passes  through  its  gateways.  It  is  essential  that  this 
vast  traffic  be  not  interrupted;  that  the  channel  should  be  kept 
deep  and  wide.  The  River  and  Harbor  Bill  comes  up  and  Re- 
presentatives and  Senators  from  all  parts  of  the  Country  wish 
to  have  rivers  deepened  and  interior  streams  improved  and  in- 
terior bayous  made  into  harbors  and  coast  lines  rectified  in  their 
respective  States  in  a  way  which  seems  extravagant  and  absurd. 
But  the  Senator  from  New  York  must  recognize  local  conditions, 
recognize  the  desires,  the  purposes  and  the  emphatic  intentions 
of  these  Representatives  who  are  pressing  these  appropriations, 
which  he  regards  as  very  unwise,  or  else  let  the  channels  and  the 
Harbor  of  his  City  and  State  fill  up  and  the  commerce  of  New 
York  be  destroyed. 

Now,  I  know  that  you  say,  "How  about  the  Party  Boss; 
where  does  he  come  in,  how  is  he  created,  and  how  can  he  be 
eliminated  ?"  As  I  have  said  before,  popular  government  can- 
not exist  without  parties  and  parties  cannot  exist  without  or- 
ganization.   The  party  is  a  great,  free  army.    At  its  head  is  the 
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National  Committee.  To  this  Committee  is  entrusted  the  Presi- 
dential Campaign  and  the  maintenance  of  an  organization  be- 
tween one  election  and  another.  Then  comes  the  State  Commit- 
tee in  each  commonwealth.  Subordinate  to  the  State  Committee 
and  acting  under  its  instructions  are  the  county  committees ;  sub- 
ordinate to  the  county  committees  and  acting  under  their  instruc- 
tions are  the  district  and  ward  committees  in  the  cities  and  the 
town  committees  in  the  country.  The  boss,  as  he  is  called, — 
really  the  leader, — exists  now  in  all  our  cities,  but  in  only  a  few 
of  the  States.  In  most  States  the  party  leadership  is  in  the  State 
Committee,  and  in  practical  operation  the  chairman  and  executive 
committee  of  the  State  Committee,  in  whose  membership  are 
found  the  best  minds  of  the  organization.  Supreme  leadership 
comes  from  a  rare  faculty  in  influencing  the  judgment  and  con- 
trolling the  minds  of  associates,  and  superior  sagacity  in  party 
management  and  elections.  In  one  form  its  strength  lies  in  pat- 
ronage. The  distribution  of  this  is  given  to  the  party  leader  for 
looking  after  party  affairs.  The  concentration  of  citizens  in  their 
ordinary  vocations  is  so  great  that  party  management  and  work 
developes  upon  professional  politicians.  This  will  be  the  practice 
until  every  man  understands  and  acts  upon  the  belief  that  pub- 
lic business  is  his  business  and  sets  apart  a  time  to  attend  to  it. 
In  this  way  the  worker  is  appointed  to  office  and  the  office  does 
not  interfere  with  his  political  activity.  The  party  leader  has 
then,  supported  by  the  Government,  by  the  State,  by  the  counties, 
towns  and  municipalities,  an  army  of  trained  political  soldiers  who 
do  his  bidding  in  the  conventions  where  the  party  government  is 
kept  intact  and  the  nominations  for  elective  offices  are  made. 

People  wonder  how  it  is  that  in  a  great  city  like  New  York 
one  man  should  be  its  master.  I  have  known  several  of  the 
bosses,  or  leaders,  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  Tammany  Hall  has 
governed  the  city  almost  uninterruptedly  for  a  generation.  This 
man  begins  his  political  activities  in  the  ward  when  young.  He 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Common  Council;  he  becomes  very 
popular  in  his  locality;  he  secures  a  following  which  candidates 
for  office  have  to  reckon  with;  he  becomes  a  district  leader;  he 
becomes  one  of  the  trusted  advisers  of  the  boss,  or  leader  of  the 
city,  and  finally  exhibits  the  qualities  by  which  in  a  change,  by 
death  or  deposition  of  the  boss,  he  is  put  in  that  position. 

This  City  organization  is  a  close  corporation  and  upon  its 
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continuance  in  power  depend  the  living  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
directors,  who  are  the  district  leaders. 

If  he  has  the  courage  and  sagacity  which  was  possessed  by 
John  Kelly  as  a  leader  and  is  possessed  by  Richard  Croker  he 
remains  autocrat.  There  are  thirty-five  districts  and  therefore 
thirty-five  district  leaders.  They  constitute  the  power  of  the 
Tammany  organization.  The  District  Leader  is  generally  an 
office-holder  with  a  large  salary,  who  is  expected  to.  keep  his  dis- 
trict in  line  for  his  party.  He  has  no  time  for  the  office  which 
he  holds.  Its  duties  are  performed  by  a  deputy.  He  must  be 
at  the  Police  Court  in  the  morning  to  bail  out  constituents  who 
have  been  arrested  for  drunkenness  or  petty  offenses,  or  to  secure 
their  discharge.  He  must  be  at  the  Civil  Court  to  help  tenants 
who  are  being  dispossessed;  he  must  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
hammering  at  the  doors  of  every  department  to  secure  positions 
for  constituents  who  are  out  of  work.  In  this  way  these  thirty- 
five  men  have,  by  legitimate  work  among  their  people,  a  tre- 
mendous following,  which  is  led  by  them  on  election  day  for 
their  party  and  their  ticket.  Now  suppose  you  wish  to  get  rid 
of  Mr.  Croker  or  Mr.  Kelly.  Eighteen  of  these  thirty- five  must 
decide  to  do  it.  Before  the  revolt  has  reached  five,  the  leader 
has  discovered  it ;  the  thirty-five  are  called  together ;  traitors  are 
pointed  out;  their  districts  are  reorganized;  a  faithful  henchman 
in  each  district  of  the  boss  is  put  in  command,  the  traitor  is  dis- 
missed from  office  and  finds  himself  stripped  of  power,  patronage 
and  income,  and  utterly  helpless.  If  the  boss  is  corrupt,  or  if  he 
permits  corruption  in  the  organization,  and  bad  government  in 
any  and  every  form,  there  is  a  remedy  always  with  the  people. 
No  organization,  no  combination  of  district  leaders,  no  boss  or 
leader  can  survive  defeat  at  the  polls.  If  the  boss  remains  in 
power,  remains  autocrat  and  remains  master,  it  is  because  the 
people  want  him.  If  the  people  rise  in  their  might  and  elect  men 
of  their  own  choice  who  are  hostile  to  the  organization,  to  the 
leaders,  and  to  the  boss,  their  power  is  at  once  gone.  If  that  de- 
feat is  repeated,  leaders  are  changed,  the  organization  is  re- 
formed, assumes  a  new  shape,  conforms  itself  with  new  men  to 
public  opinion  and  gets  into  power  only  by  being  purified.  So,  in 
the  last  analysis,  bad  government  and  good  government  are  solely, 
wholly,  absolutely  with  the  people. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  speak  of  the  living  and  therefore  I 
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will  say  that  the  greatest  party  leader  I  ever  knew  was  Thurlow 
Weed.  He  was  a  politician  of  rare  sagacity;  he  was  the  proprie- 
tor and  editor  of  the  State  paper  of  his  party;  he  was  a  journal- 
ist with  prophetic  instinct  as  to  popular  opinion.  He  governed 
his  party  for  thirty  years  by  recognizing  talent  wherever  it  ex- 
hibited itself  in  a  State  Convention  or  in  the  Legislature.  A 
young  man  who  displayed  ability  upon  the  platform  or  with  his 
pen,  which  could  be  useful  to  the  party,  was  sure  to  be  brought 
out  and  advanced  by  Mr.  Weed.  Most  party  leaders  whom  I  have 
known,  and  who  have  been  deposed,  have  met  their  Waterloo  be- 
cause they  have  become  wedded  to  old  associates  and  have  denied 
young  men  and  young  ambitions  admission  to  a  share  in  the  party 
government  and  party  organization  until  they  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  rising  tide  of  youth. 

It  is  an  inestimable  privilege  now  about  to  be  enjoyed  by  you 
to  become  American  citizens.  You  have  before  you  great  ex- 
amples in  men  whose  lives  are  open  for  your  study  and  guidance. 
The  twentieth  century  for  the  United  States  is  a  period  full  of  op- 
portunities, greater  than  those  which  were  presented  to  Hamilton, 
Jefferson,  the  Adamses  and  Roger  Sherman;  greater  than  were 
presented  to  Webster  and  Clay  and  Calhoun;  greater  than  were 
presented  to  Lincoln  and  Chase  and  Seward;  greater  even  than 
have  been  presented  to  McKinley  and  his  compatriots. 

Politics  are  cleaner  and  purer  than  in  what  are  known  as  the 
"good  old  times."  Education  is  more  widely  diffused  and  there 
is  an  accessible  public  opinion  never  before  so  easily  open  to  ap- 
peal. There  never  was  a  time  in  town,  in  village,  in  city  and  in 
our  country,  when  young  men  were  so  needed  to  keep  parties 
pure,  to  keep  party  organizations  free  from  corrupting  influences, 
to  maintain  within  the  parties  high  standards  of  public  service  and 
high  principles  for  public  measures.  We  have  not  yet  grasped 
the  full  meaning  of  the  world  power  and  world  opportunities 
which  have  come  to  us  so  suddenly;  we  have  not  yet  grasped 
what  these  possessions,  which  are  not  colonies  but  territories, 
mean  for  our  commercial,  industrial,  financial  and  political  future. 
The  responsibilities  of  a  nation  which  must  have  an  open  door  to 
the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  products  of  its  people,  of  a  nation 
which  must  lead  its  wards  to  a  constantly  increasing  measure  of 
self-government,  of  a  nation  which  is  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
world's  commerce,  production,  finance  and  opinion  rest  with  you. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  BANQUET  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  YALE 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  MARCH  12,  I908. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  No  pleasure  has  in  it  so 
much  of  springtime  and  youth  for  an  old  alumnus  as  a  Yale 
dinner.  When  a  man  graduates  he  puts  no  limit  upon  the  number 
of  times  he  will  revisit  Alma  Mater.  After  his  fifth  anniversary, 
when  professional,  business,  and  family  cares  are  beginning  to 
absorb  him,  he  thinks  mainly  of  the  decennial  periods ;  but  when 
he  has  passed  the  three-score  and  ten  and  is  nearing  his  seventy- 
fifth,  he  ceases  to  be  an  optimist  on  decennials  but  takes  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  attend  a  Yale  gathering.  I  have  derived 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction  out  of  every  situation  in  life,  largely 
from  the  lessons  taught  in  the  old  college.  The  spirit  of  our 
time  was  "Make  the  best  of  everything,  and  whatever  your  situa- 
tion do  the  best  you  can  in  it  and  then  be  happy  with  the  results." 

The  law  has  its  attractions  and  its  rewards,  not  only  pecuniary, 
but  of  work  and  fun ;  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
gives  experiences  which  enrich  the  busy  life;  public  office  has  its 
charms  in  the  effort  to  gain  it,  the  labor  to  adorn  it,  and  the  regret 
at  losing  it;  railroading  is  a  profession  whose  intense  activities 
and  absorptions,  whose  contact  with  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  country  are  educational,  enlivening  and  enlarging  to  the 
man  who  appreciates  and  grasps  the  tremendous  place  which 
transportation  holds  in  its  relation  to  the  development  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country;  the  Senate  is  altogether  enjoyable.  It  is 
the  finest  field  for  the  study  of  human  nature,  for  contact  with 
government,  for  intimate  touch  with  the  people  and  for  exquisite 
enjoyment  in  intimate  association  with  able  and  patriotic  men, 
but  I  found  a  solid  pleasure  which  was  not  possible  in  any  of 
these  varied  relations  in  the  activities  of  a  member  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  old  Yale.  My  twelve  years  there  are  rich  with  memo- 
ries almost  as  joyous,  valuable  and  loving  as  the  four  years  as 
an  undergraduate.  I  learned  there  to  know,  to  understand  and 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  that  much  abused  official,  the  clerical 
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member  of  the  corporation.  As  you  know,  these  clerical  mem- 
bers, appointed  for  life,  constitute  the  majority  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  those  who  are  elected  from  the  alumni  to  be  their  asso- 
ciates discover  that  they  can  learn  much  from  these  clergymen. 
They  are  interested,  heart,  mind  and  soul,  in  the  work  of  the 
university.  They  display  unexpected  ability  and  wisdom  on  the 
business  side  of  the  work  of  the  corporation,  and  are  exceedingly 
broad  in  their  grasp,  dissection  and  construction  of  every  propo- 
sition which  will  broaden  the  foundations,  increase  the  useful- 
ness and  extend  the  powers  of  the  university.  In  this  good  work 
the  country  minister,  whose  salary  is  less  even  than  that  of  a 
tutor,  will  demonstrate  abilities  which  would  commend  him 
favorably  for  the  presidency  of  the  bank. 

I  used  to  love  to  hear  President  Porter  talk  about  the  meet- 
ings of  the  New  England  clergymen  at  his  father's  house  and 
narrate  the  stories  that  he  listened  to  in  which  they  indulged 
in  their  moments  of  relaxation.  Certainly  material  life  never 
produced  anything  more  original  or  amusing.  There  was  a 
charm  in  the  one  told  by  an  old  deacon  about  the  father  of  Vice- 
president  Levi  P.  Morton,  that  he  had  eight  children  and  a  salary 
of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  but  was  always  most  fervent  in 
prayer.  These  clerical  stories  seemed  to  run  somewhat  in  this 
line.  I  remember  one  of  President  Porter's  was,  as  the  deacons 
were  discussing  the  merits  of  their  ministers,  that  his  clergyman 
supplemented  the  very  small  salary  they  could  afford  to  pay  him 
by  cultivating  fruit  trees,  which  at  that  time  were  seriously  af- 
fected by  two  injurious  insects  or  worms.  He  said  that  after 
the  others  had  described  the  philosophical,  or  doctrinal,  or  rhetori- 
cal, or  theological,  or  pastoral  superiority  of  their  clergymen  this 
old  deacon  quietly  remarked :  "Well,  my  minister  ain't  much  on 
preaching,  but  he  is  powerful  in  prayer  in  caterpillar  and  curculio 
times." 

Speaking  of  the  Yale  corporation  naturally  brings  to  us  all 
that  my  successor  was  the  Honorable  William  H.  Taft.  The 
heart  of  every  Yale  man  beats  high  wherever  he  may  be  all  over 
the  world  at  the  mention  of  that  name.  His  career,  his  wonderful 
achievements  as  an  executive  officer,  and  his  unequalled  charm 
are  to-day  one  of  the  best  assets  of  our  Alma  Mater.  Yale  men 
have  their  hearts  full  of  Taft.  The  contest  for  President  of  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  largely  one  of  the  colleges.    Fairbanks 
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is  from  Delaware  College,  Ohio;  Knox  is  from  Mount  Union 
College,  Ohio;  Hughes  is  from  Brown  University,  and  La  Fol- 
lette  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Cannon  alone  demon- 
strates the  possibilities  in  American  life  of  the  public  schools. 
Now,  in  a  battle  like  this,  if  it  was  upon  the  athletic  field  between 
the  institutions  I  have  named  and  Yale  there  could  be  no  question 
as  to  the  result.  If  in  the  accidents  of  politics,  for  my  experi- 
ences and  observations  have  taught  me  that  in  no  pursuit  are  acci- 
dents so  likely  as  in  politics,  Taft  should  become  President  of  the 
United  States,  Yale  would  have  in  the  greatest  office  in  the  world 
a  son  eminently  worthy  of  all  her  achievements  and  traditions.  I 
am  not  sure  but  the  result  of  his  administration  would  lead  to 
the  selection  of  chief  magistrates  hereafter  from  Yale.  There 
are  three  hundred  and  fifty  colleges,  more  or  less,  in  the  United 
States,  and  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  two 
hundred  thousand  lawyers.  The  ambition  of  every  one  of  these 
lawyers  is  to  be  one  of  the  nine  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States — that  tribunal  which  overrides  Presidents 
and  Congresses  and  whose  interpretations  of  the  Constitution 
are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Five  years  ago  three  of  these 
nine  justices  were  graduates  of  Yale.  If  he  had  not  died  another 
would  have  been  the  fourth,  and  I  was  looking  confidently  to  a 
majority  of  Yale  men  upon  that  Bench.  At  our  fiftieth  anni- 
versary two  years  ago  two  of  them  were  members  of  my  Class 
of  '56.  One  is  there  still  (Brewer),  and  Brown  recently  re- 
signed. All  the  early  New  England  colleges  were  organized  for 
religious  instruction,  except  Yale,  which  was  founded  to  educate 
men  for  service  to  the  public.  It  was  '56  again  in  the  person  of 
Justice  Brewer,  who  delivered  the  oration  at  the  bicentennial 
of  old  Yale,  and  so  forcibly,  eloquently,  and  nobly  developed  this 
sentiment  that  when  he  closed  thousands  of  alumni  arose  in  ap- 
plause and  admiration  as  President  Hadley  shouted  "Amen,  and 
Amen,  and  Amen." 

Yale  is  before  the  whole  world  this  year  in  the  selection  of 
President  Hadley  as  the  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  He 
has  brilliantly  presented  in  a  series  of  remarkable  lectures  the 
industrial  growth  and  legislation  in  the  United  States,  not  only 
to  German  students  but  to  the  German  people.  He  has  impressed 
that  most  concentrated  of  industrial  nations  with  the  spirit,  mo- 
tive power,  activities  and  purposes  of  the  life  of  this  industrial  na- 
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tion.  He  has  displayed  his  scholarship  in  delivering  these  lectures 
to  Germans  in  German.  I  take  great  pride  in  President  Hadley. 
His  father  was  the  popular,  original,  and  distinguished  professor 
of  Greek  in  our  time.  I  was  one  of  the  boys  who  carried  a  torch 
in  the  procession  marching  to  celebrate  his  birth,  and  was  most 
happy  to  be  one  of  the  corporation  that  voted  him  into  the  presi- 
dency of  Yale  University.  At  the  bi-centennial,  when  the  proces- 
sion of  the  representatives  of  the  universities  of  all  the  world 
were  passing  at  the  reception,  a  scholar  from  Sweden  stopped  and 
fired  at  President  Hadley  a  speech  in  Latin.  It  was  not  on  the 
program.  It  was  wholly  unexpected,  but  to  the  surprise  and  de- 
light of  every  Yale  man  within  hearing,  President  Hadley  re- 
sponded in  an  extemporaneous  speech  in  Latin  as  elaborate  as 
the  address  which  the  Swedish  professor  had  brought  from 
Europe,  and  the  noble  old  language  rolled  from  him  as  easily  and 
perfectly  as  it  did  from  Cicero  in  the  Roman  Senate. 

It  has  always  been  the  habit  of  Yale  men  when  candidates  for 
office  to  express  clearly  their  opinions  and  stand  squarely  upon 
the  platform  which  they  erect.  No  voter  has  ever  any  doubt  as 
to  what  they  will  do  if  elected.  They  never  belong  to  that  large 
class  of  candidates  who  are  as  much  in  doubt  in  their  own  minds 
as  to  their  principles  and  policies  as  is  the  public.  In  seeking  to 
win  popular  applause  and  public  favor  as  they  change,  this  kind 
are  as  reliable  as  weather  vanes.  The  only  firm  thing  about  them 
is  that  their  flag  is  ever  nailed  to  the  fence.  While  the  Yale 
man  sat  upon  that  classic  and  historic  structure  during  his  under- 
graduate days  and  loves  to  occupy  a  place  there  on  each  return 
to  Alma  Mater,  in  critical  situations,  political,  religious  or  social, 
he  is  never  found  on  the  fence. 

I  wonder  if  a  thousand  years  from  now  universities  which 
start  in  our  day  under  the  patronage  of  multi-millionaires  with 
such  phenomenal  endowments  will  outstrip  or  lag  behind  these 
old  institutions  whose  cash  capital  at  their  origin  was  so  trifling. 
Five  hundred  pounds  sterling  and  five  hundred  books  was  the 
beginning  of  old  Yale.  At  the  end  of  two  hundred  years  her 
available  endowment  was  only  about  one  quarter  that  of  insti- 
tutions that  had  not  yet  surmounted  their  quarter  of  a  century, 
but  she  possessed  on  that  anniversary  the  priceless  legacy  of  two 
centuries  of  contribution  to  the  highest  statesmanship,  the  deepest 
research,  the  most  inspiring  spirituality,  and  the  most  valuable 
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work  in  every  department  of  human  endeavor.  During  all  these 
years  her  sons  had  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  consti- 
tutions and  educational  systems  and  civilization  of  every  State 
in  the  Union.  The  inspiration  of  her  glorious  story  of  two  hun- 
dred years  is  a  liberal  education  in  itself  to  all  who  now  enjoy 
or  will  hereafter  participate  in  the  blessings  she  confers. 

Professor  Morris,  here  to-night  to  represent  the  faculty  of 
Yale,  appeals  to  us  in  an  eloquent  and  illuminating  way  to  give 
particular  attention  to  the  post-graduate  work  of  the  university. 
Every  alumnus  lauds  his  class,  and  has  plenty  of  material  to 
justify  his  praise.  But  the  Class  of  '56  has  a  unique  claim  on 
this  post-graduate  course,  and  will  hold  a  remarkable  position  in 
the  history  of  classes.  The  department  for  which  Professor 
Morris  makes  his  appeal  originated  with  the  Class  of  '56.  One 
of  our  members  joined  us  when  he  was  forty.  His  lines  in  earn- 
ing a  living  had  been  hard,  and  he  could  not  before  that  period 
secure  the  financial  independence  to  enable  him  to  complete  his 
preparatory  course  and  go  to  college.  When  he  graduated  at 
forty-four  he  had  lost  that  confidnce  in  himself  which  every  stu- 
dent who  receives  his  diploma  at  the  normal  age  possesses,  and  his 
unquestioning  belief  that  he  is  ready  to  fight  and  will  surely 
conquer  the  world.  Our  matured  classmate  was  timid  and  doubt- 
ful. He  remained  for  years  a  post-graduate  student  and  the  only 
one  in  the  college.  He  left  his  post-graduate  course  at  fifty, 
having  exhausted  all  that  the  faculty  could  do  for  him,  and,  still 
doubtful,  entered  upon  his  career.  He  started  too  late.  He 
could  not  keep  up  in  the  race  with  younger  and  more  vigorous 
competitors.  He  did  excellent  work  in  his  chosen  career,  but 
before  sixty  was  exhausted  and  died.  Still  he  is  the  founder  of 
the  post-graduate  school  at  Yale,  and  I  believe  when  he  left  there 
were  three  other  young  men,  inspired  by  his  example,  who  were 
taking  this  advanced  education  for  the  special  work  to  which  they 
intended  to  devote  their  lives.  I  heartily  concur  in  all  that  Pro- 
fessor Morris  has  said  in  regard  to  the  admirable  work  and  the 
great  merit  of  the  post-graduate  department  of  the  university. 

In  this  presence  to-night  of  Taft,  Brewer,  and  Metcalf,  in 
these  recollections  of  our  student  days  and  subsequent  connection 
with  old  Yale,  in  this  appreciation  of  our  President  and  the 
position  he  gives  our  university  in  Germany,  we  can  all  join  in 
the  sentiment  of  that  song  we  heard  shouted  by  thousands  at  our 
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bi-centennial  as  they  slapped  their  breasts  in  unison  at  the  last 
line: 

"Show  me  the  Scotchman  who  doesn't  love  the  thistle, 
Show  me  the  Englishman  who  doesn't  love  the  rose, 
Show  me  the  true-hearted  son  of  old  Eli  who  doesn't  love  the  spot 
where  the  elm  tree  grows." 
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ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  PSI  UPSILON 
SOCIETIES  OF  THE  VARIOUS  COLLEGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
HELD  AT  SYRACUSE,  N.Y.,  MAY  IO,  1 882. 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  meet  with  you 
here  to-day.  I  come  not  as  a  teacher,  but  as  an  elder  brother, 
to  greet  the  active  workers  in  Psi  Upsilon.  I  leave  for  a  moment 
the  cares  of  an  arduous  profession,  the  duties  of  an  active  busi- 
ness, the  engrossing  demands  of  an  all-surrounding  materialism 
to  renew  these  associations  of  early  manhood.  A  life  has  little 
in  it  worth  living,  which  cannot  frequently  return  to  the  memo- 
ries, the  aspirations,  the  hopes  of  its  beginning.  By  occasional 
draughts  from  these  fountains  daily  duties  cease  to  be  the  routine 
of  the  treadmill,  work  becomes  a  recreation,  the  hardening  pro- 
cesses produced  by  contact  and  contest  with  selfishness  and 
viciousness  are  arrested,  and  our  confidence  in  human  nature,  its 
purity,  its  development,  its  possibilities,  is  sustained  and  enlarged. 
It  is  proper  that  you  upon  the  threshold  and  I  in  mid-career 
should  reason  away  our  hour  for  discussion  in  reviewing  the 
necessity,  the  uses,  and  the  duties  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  guild  of  higher  education  is  the  most  liberal  of  all  orders. 
Unlike  other  unions,  there  is  no  limit  to  its  membership  or  restric- 
tion upon  the  number  of  those  who  shall  be  trained  for  admission. 
It  is  a  pure  democracy,  where  honors  are  worn  only  by  those  who 
win  them,  and  cannot  be  transmitted  or  inherited.  It  has  no 
secrets;  but  while  it  explores  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  its 
discoveries  are  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  Its  object  is  to 
lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations,  by  such  mastery  of  language, 
science,  and  literature  as  best  prepares  the  way  for  the  profes- 
sions, the  arts,  the  humanities,  and  the  liberal  pursuits  of  life, 
trains  and  develops  the  intellect,  and  adds  to  the  strength  and 
manliness  of  character.  It  is  the  duty  and  destiny  of  the  human 
race  to  improve  its  condition.  Through  all  the  trials  and  tribu- 
lations of  the  ages  it  has  been  true  to  this  destiny.  Its  history 
is  one  of  progress  and  development.     For  centuries,  however,  its 
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story  is  the  biography  of  isolated  and  eminent  individuals.  Con- 
querors and  philosophers  stand  out  in  startling  prominence  from 
the  groveling  and  ignorant  masses  about  them.  There  was  for 
long  periods  no  healthy  or  permanent  growth ;  only  as  education 
has  been  free  alike  to  all  has  society  as  a  whole  improved.  Stu- 
dents echo  the  statement  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
but  all  the  arts  we  have  were  once  known  and  then  lost.  That  is 
because  the  secret  of  them  was  confined  to  the  few  and  kept  from 
the  masses.  Education  has  been  the  great  leveler  and  elevator. 
The  mighty  revolutions  produced  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
printing,  steam,  and  electrical  appliances,  the  enlargement  of 
liberty  and  law,  the  triumphs  and  beneficent  results  of  science 
and  mechanism,  have  followed  and  accelerated  the  diffusion  of 
liberal  culture. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  the  average  intelligence  is  higher,  the 
purity  and  perfection  of  society  greater,  and  the  essential  liberties 
larger  than  ever  before.  As  the  demand  for  trained  workers, 
and  the  necessity  for  thorough  preparation,  increase,  so  do  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  solid  learning.  Speed  is  the  virtue  and 
vice  of  our  generation.  We  demand  that  morning-glories  and 
century-plants  shall  submit  to  the  same  conditions  and  flower 
with  equal  frequency.  The  inventive  genius  of  mankind  has 
provided  labor-saving  machines  for  every  necessity  and  luxury. 
By  it  industries  have  been  stimulated,  and  the  results  of  labor 
reduplicated  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  state.  One  man 
takes  the  place  of  a  hundred  workers ;  the  labor  which  formerly 
required  a  year  is  now  performed  in  a  day,  and  time  and  space 
are  annihilated.  State-building  in  earlier  times  was  the  process 
of  centuries;  now  it  is  the  easy  outgrowth  of  a  decade.  The 
iron  rail  is  laid  through  the  wilderness,  and  the  next  summer 
the  industrious  immigrant  gathers  the  harvest  which  feeds  the 
world.  This  vast  and  incalculable  multiplication  of  power,  this 
grasp  and  utilization  of  all  the  forces  of  nature,  projects  and 
successfully  executes  enterprises  whose  magnitude  surpasses  the 
dreams  of  the  Arabian  romancer.  The  Orient  has  listlessly  lis- 
tened for  ages  to  the  story-teller's  tales  of  the  wonders  worked  by 
mighty  genii,  and  the  fairy  phantasies  created  by  Shakespeare 
have  been  the  delight  of  the  world,  but  they  are  both  surpassed  by 
the  daily  commonplaces  of  our  time.  Individuals  accumulate 
fortunes  whose  income  exceeds  the  revenue  of  kingdoms,  and 
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every  State  in  the  Union  can  boast  of  a  millionaire  whose  wealth 
reduces  to  comparative  poverty  the  traditional  treasures  of 
Croesus  and  Crassus.  There  is  fever  in  the  blood  and  fire  in  the 
brain.  The  people  are  possessed  with  this  fierce  energy  of  indus- 
trial and  material  progress.  Cortez,  Pizarro,  and  De  Soto  sought 
not  more  recklessly  El  Dorado  and  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  than 
does  our  population  the  sudden  accumulation  of  riches.  To  the 
luxuries  which  wealth  could  always  command  are  now  added  the 
control  of  great  enterprises,  the  concentration  of  power,  the  social 
distinction  and  adulation  which  formerly  belonged  to  lofty  line- 
age or  great  achievements  in  arms,  the  arts,  or  literature.  The 
contagion  of  the  conflict,  the  fruits  of  its  victories,  affect  almost 
alike  the  ignoble,  the  ingenuous,  and  the  ambitious;  and  the  few 
for  its  possession,  the  many  for  its  uses  and  opportunities,  plunge 
with  absorbing  anxiety  into  this  struggle  for  money.  The 
Church,  the  College,  the  Forum,  the  Senate,  all  feel  the  pressure 
and  the  effects  of  this  consuming  passion. 

Hence  the  danger  and  difficulties  which  now  threaten  liberal 
culture.  Amid  the  din  and  clash,  the  rush  and  roar  of  industrial 
activities  and  speculative  excitements,  the  young  man  finds  it 
very  hard  to  secure  the  time,  repose,  and  encouragement  neces- 
sary to  lay  that  firm  and  solid  foundation  without  which  a  liberal 
education  and  broad  healthful  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  are  alike  impossible.  No  greed  is  so  unsatisfactory,  no 
economy  so  wasteful,  as  that  which  begrudges  or  saves  the  years 
necessary  for  thorough  preparation.  It  is  mainly  from  the 
ranks  of  the  common  people  that  the  army  of  liberal  education  is 
recruited.  From  farm  and  workshop  come  the  men  who  will 
dare  and  suffer  in  the  service  of  learning ;  their  goal  is  knowledge, 
their  destiny  to  wield  its  power.  The  successful  and  opulent 
desire  that  their  sons  shall  become  also  opulent  and  successful 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Precept  and  example  impel  only 
to  those  studies  which  can  easiest  be  made  practically  available. 
They  besiege  the  doors  of  the  university,  the  law  school,  the 
medical  college,  clamoring  for  a  short  road  to  business.  The  col- 
leges recognize  the  demand  and,  enlarging  the  boundaries  and 
loosening  the  discipline  of  the  curriculum,  permit  the  substitu- 
tion of  elective  studies  to  those  who  have  neither  the  ability  nor 
experience  to  elect,  and  grant  diplomas  for  bread-and-butter 
equipments.     Some  not  satisfied  with  this  are  rushed  in  a  year 
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through  business,  or  commercial,  or  other  specialty  colleges,  and 
boast  that  while  their  companions  are  digging  amid  the  bones 
and  dust  of  the  buried  past,  they,  having  purchased  a  ready-made 
suit  of  mental  clothing,  are  achieving  independence  and  fortune. 
Father  and  son,  anxious  for  immediate  results,  say  these  precious 
years  when  a  practice  might  be  secured,  or  a  business  established, 
cannot  be  spared  for  dead  languages,  science,  philosophy,  and 
literature,  which  are  not  essential  in  the  practical  work  of  the 
profession,  or  merchandise,  or  manufactures.  If  they  select  en- 
gineering for  their  vocation,  that  school  is  best  which  puts  them 
soonest  in  the  field.  If  they  are  inclined  to  literary  pursuits, 
their  ambition  is  not  to  produce  work  which  will  contribute  to 
learning,  adorn  the  library,  and  win  solid  fame,  but  by  popular 
and  ephemeral  processes  to  sell  the  millions  of  trash,  and  win 
the  fortunes  which  shall  compensate  for  forget  fulness  and  ob- 
livion. If  they  aspire  to  the  pulpit,  they  spurn  the  weary  years 
and  tireless  labor  by  which  alone  the  sources  of  faith  and  truth 
are  explored  and  mastered,  and  their  studies  are  to  so  gild  the 
Gospel  and  cultivate  the  social  graces  as  to  secure  the  wealthiest 
church  and  largest  salary.  If  law  or  medicine  is  to  be  their 
vocation,  they  will  learn  only  so  much  as  will  most  speedily 
bring  fees  and  retainers,  and  leave  the  battle  for  the  right  in 
society  and  Government  to  reformers  and  politicians,  and  the 
ministering  to  the  poor  and  suffering  and  the  defence  of  the  weak 
and  the  wronged  to  philanthropists  and  fools.  This  teaching 
and  practice  have  filled  the  land  with  narrow-minded,  partly 
informed,  and  bigoted  specialists,  useless  to  themselves  or  the 
world  outside  their  vocation,  and  not  great  within  it,  and  with 
shallow  idiots  who,  fresh  from  the  tailor's  block  and  hair- 
dresser's chair,  gabble  about  art  and  beauty  and  aesthetics  and 
"culchaw." 

But  while  Arkwright  with  his  spinning- jenny  enabled  one  set 
of  fingers  to  do  the  work  of  thousands,  Fulton  with  his  steamboat 
created  modern  commerce,  Howe  with  his  sewing-machine  indefi- 
nitely multiplied  the  results  of  labor,  Whitney  with  his  cotton- 
gin  revolutionized  a  continent,  and  the  Corliss  engine  concen- 
trated a  century  in  every  cycle  of  the  sun,  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  learning ;  application,  work,  continuity,  and  enthusiasm  are  its 
conditions.  It  is  true,  the  dead  languages  are  not  in  daily  use 
in  the  pulpit,  the  forum,  or  business;  that  science,  philosophy, 
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history,  belles  lettres  do  not  of  themselves  cure  souls  or  patients, 
win  causes  or  coin  money.  It  is  true  that  modern  languages  with 
their  exhaustless  stores  of  priceless  learning  claim  equal  regard 
and  study.  But  those  better  and  more  safely  navigate  the  stream 
who  know  it  from  source  to  delta,  and  whose  vision  is  not  bounded 
by  the  territory  where  they  ply  their  trade.  The  languages  not 
only  give  grace  and  accuracy  to  the  expression  of  thoughts,  open 
the  treasure-houses  of  knowledge,  furnish  the  weapons  to  over- 
come error  and  prejudice,  but  through  them  Wilkinson  wrote  the 
lives  of  Pharaohs  who  had  been  forgotten  before  history  was 
born,  and  Layard  and  Rawlinson  have  dug  from  under  the  Tower 
of  Babel  and  deciphered  the  library  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  by 
its  testimony  overthrown  the  speculations  of  infidelity,  corrobo- 
rated the  Bible,  and  buttressed  the  faith  of  Christendom.  Science 
has  made  plain  the  secrets  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  and 
philosophy  has  mapped  the  mind.  Companionship  and  famili- 
arity with  the  worthies,  the  thoughts,  the  achievements,  and  the 
discoveries  of  other  times  so  influence  character,  so  enlarge  the 
intelligence,  so  increase  the  ability  to  grasp  and  sift  and  find 
the  truth,  that  one  so  privileged  is  promoted  in  his  vocation  from 
a  soldier  to  a  knight ;  his  work  is  not  labor,  but  love ;  and  while 
he  adorns  and  honors  his  specialty,  his  manhood  adds  to  the  value 
and  influence  of  his  citizenship.  We  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ac- 
cumulations of  the  past,  but  we  cannot  prove  our  title  and  secure 
our  inheritance  by  the  decree  of  the  surrogate  or  the  award  of  the 
courts  of  probate;  it  comes  only  through  the  honest  acquisition 
of  a  liberal  education. 

While  such  a  man  comes  later  to  his  life  work,  he  makes 
not  only  a  better  preacher,  lawyer,  doctor,  editor,  or  man  of 
affairs,  but  outside  his  profession  he  possesses  resources  for  pleas- 
ure to  himself  and  influence  over  others  which  add  immeasurably 
to  the  enjoyment  of  living. 

Two  races  of  men  planted  thousands  of  years  ago  the  germs 
of  all  the  civilization  and  culture  we  possess,  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Greeks.  With  the  Egyptians  learning  was  a  mystery.  It 
was  subdivided  into  branches,  and  these  were  the  exclusive  heredi- 
tary property  of  families.  They  shared  neither  with  each  other 
nor  the  world  the  things  they  knew.  Only  those  initiated 
through  mystic  rites  could  enter  the  order,  and  they  only  to  one 
degree.  The  result  was,  that  their  art  and  learning  were  of  the 
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earth,  earthy,  and  have  perished.  Their  pyramids,  obelisks,  col- 
umns, sphinxes,  testify  to  the  grandeur  and  materialism  of  their 
culture,  but  of  their  sages,  philosophers,  poets,  not  even  a  name 
survives.  The  education  of  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  was  free 
and  open  to  all.  Her  schools  and  gymnasiums  had  doors  on 
every  side.  All  that  she  knew  or  discovered  was  the  common 
property  of  the  world.  Emulation  stimulated  inquiry,  and  free- 
dom gave  birth  to  genius.  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  Demosthenes, 
Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Pericles  and  Leonidas,  are  house- 
hold names  to-day.  They  instruct  in  the  studio,  teach  in  the 
college,  legislate  in  the  senate,  and  fight  in  the  field.  Her  art, 
eloquence,  philosophy,  literature,  and  patriotism  have  been  the 
inspiration,  admiration,  and  despair  of  succeeding  centuries.  We 
have  adopted  this  free  system,  and  upon  its  preservation,  develop- 
ment, and  use  depend  the  growth  of  society  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation.  The  people  have  built  and  endowed  universities 
and  libraries.  The  generous  benefactions  to  Harvard  and  Yale, 
Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Vanderbilt,  the  Astor  and  Lenox 
libraries,  with  scores  of  kindred  efforts,  attest  the  value  placed 
by  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  its  benefits 
upon  a  liberal  education.  As  the  encouragement  of  the  State 
and  the  contributions  of  the  liberal  have  thus  furnished  us  our 
opportunity,  so  do  we  owe,  in  return,  a  larger  recompense  than 
our  personal  success.  It  is  to  be  public-spirited,  generous  in  our 
efforts  to  aid  our  fellows  in  the  never-ending  strife  between  truth 
and  error,  to  do  the  best  we  can,  whatever  we  undertake  to  do 
at  all,  and  as  preachers  be  more  than  doctrinaires,  as  teachers 
more  than  machines,  as  lawyers  more  than  advocates,  as  editors 
more  than  partisans,  illustrating  anew  each  day  that  knowledge 
is  power  and  American  men  of  culture  understand  its  proper  use. 
Thus  the  men  whom  scholarship  has  blest  are  true  to  the  high 
duties  of  their  order,  and  bless  the  State  and  mankind.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  disparage  diligence  in  business,  or  discourage  the 
accumulation  of  independence  and  fortune.  That  man  would  be 
untrue  to  his  mission,  his  family,  and  his  happiness,  who  failed 
to  do  thoroughly  his  work,  and  prudently  provide  for  those  de- 
pendent upon  him  and  for  his  own  old  age;  but  he  can  neither, 
like  a  miser,  hoard  for  his  selfish  gratification  the  learning  he 
has  acquired,  nor  neglect  the  larger  responsibilities  imposed  in 
a  free  government  upon  educated  men. 
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The  great  motors  of  modern  progress  have  come  from  the 
universities.  They  have  not  been  accidents,  but  the  developments 
of  learning.  They  have  been  evolved  from  the  patient  processes 
of  the  schools,  and  the  wealth,  comforts,  luxuries  of  mankind  are 
due  to  the  teachings  of  the  colleges.  In  the  laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  the  application  of  steam  to  the  arts  and 
mechanics  was  discovered,  by  which  the  world  has  accomplished 
more  in  the  last  century  than  during  the  whole  period  since  the 
birth  of  Christ.  By  thoughtful  and  intelligent  experiments  at 
Princeton  electricity  was  utilized,  and  under  man's  control  the 
lightning  belts  the  globe,  furnishes  an  illuminating  medium  which 
rivals  the  sun,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  new  force  moving 
the  industries,  incalculably  accelerating  productiveness  and 
power.  The  study  of  astronomy  and  its  revelations  have  created 
the  science  of  navigation,  and  made  upon  the  trackless  ocean 
beaten  highways  for  commerce.  From  science  and  mathematics 
have  come  the  principles  underlying  and  suggesting  all  the  mar- 
velous inventions  which  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  age ;  while 
by  chemistry  the  elements  have  been  wrung  from  Nature  to 
enable  the  physician  to  cure  diseases,  mitigate  suffering,  and  pro- 
long the  span  of  human  life. 

The  universities  in  all  ages  have  been  the  nurseries  and  cita- 
dels of  liberty.  When  Church  and  State  conspired  together  to 
crush  the  last  vestiges  of  civil  and  religious  freedom;  when  inde- 
pendence died  upon  the  scaffold  and  the  block ;  thought  was  incar- 
cerated in  dungeons,  and  conscience  was  burned  at  the  stake  and 
tortured  on  the  rack,  and  Abelard,  brilliant  and  beautiful,  groping 
in  the  dark  for  truth,  fled  to  the  wilderness,  fifteen  thousand 
students  gathered  about  him,  and  for  their  own  government  orga- 
nized a  pure  democracy.  At  Oxford,  Paris,  Berlin,  Prague — 
wherever  a  university  existed — their  student  republics,  built  upon 
Abelard's  model,  trained  and  graduated  the  Apostles  of  Liberty. 
It  was  the  student  who  precipitated  the  revolution  of  1848,  which 
altered  the  map  and  liberalized  every  government  in  Europe. 
With  a  million  of  soldiers  and  a  million  of  policemen  to  uphold 
despotism  and  suppress  liberty  in  Russia,  the  spirit  of  her  col- 
leges keeps  the  Czar  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  From  their 
professors'  chairs  at  Wurtemberg  and  Prague,  Huss  and  Luther 
started  the  Reformation,  to  which  we  chiefly  owe  our  modern 
civilization.     Knox  went  from  the  University  at  Aberdeen  to 
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thunder  in  the  presence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  those  terrible 
truths  which  made  Scotland  the  home  and  center  of  culture  and 
religious  inquiry,  and  that  sweet  and  mighty  Oxford  professor, 
John  Wyckliffe,  in  giving  to  the  people  the  English  Bible,  started 
a  movement  which  ended  in  the  Declaration  of  our  Independence, 
and  the  formation  of  the  American  Republic. 

The  knights  of  the  order  to  which  these  men  belonged  cannot 
be  idle.  The  repose  of  learning  is  delightful;  quiet  companion- 
ship and  enjoyment  of  favorite  authors  and  the  solitude  of  con- 
genial study  full  of  refined  and  quiet  pleasure;  but  such  is  not 
their  mission.  Religious  revulsions,  social  revolutions,  popular 
elections,  the  making  of  laws,  the  direction  of  those  forces  in  free 
communities  and  States  which  are  constantly  working  good  or 
evil,  demand  attention  and  direction.  Man  is  ever  struggling 
for  real  or  imaginary  emancipation.  His  enemy  exists,  or  he 
creates  it.  It  may  be  against  genuine  injustice  that  he  rebels,  or, 
ignorant  and  misled,  against  those  conditions  and  restraints  abso- 
lutely essential  to  safety  and  order.  In  his  effort  to  throw  off 
the  tyranny  of  forms  he  would  uproot  all  faiths.  In  his  protest 
against  inequalities  of  fortune  and  position  he  wages  an  indis- 
criminate warfare  against  capital,  careless  or  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  powerful  combinations  and  vast  resources  are  necessary  in 
conducting  the  great  enterprises  which  in  our  time  develop  na- 
tional wealth  and  promote  individual  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Educated  intelligence  keeps  radicalism  within  proper  limits,  and 
forces  it  to  conserve  the  highest  purposes,  by  harnessing  it  to 
the  car  of  progress.  The  masses  have  been  so  educated,  and 
society  as  a  whole  so  elevated,  that  the  destinies  of  mankind 
can  no  longer  be  changed  or  controlled  by  Cromwells  or  Napo- 
leons. Atheism  assails  the  Church,  communism  order,  socialism 
society,  financial  heresies  credit,  State  Rights  the  Republic,  and 
they  can  only  be  met  and  overcome  by  the  resistless  logic  of  supe- 
rior knowledge.  The  Oneida  Community  reforms,  Mormonism 
topples  toward  its  downfall,  Greenbackism  is  dissipated  by  the 
resistless  force  of  educated  public  opinion  and  enlightened  con- 
science. The  captains,  the  teachers,  the  leaders  in  every  com- 
munity who  produce  these  results  are  and  must  be  the  men  who 
have  received  a  liberal  education,  and  are  inspired  by  public  spirit. 
The  stability  and  beneficence  of  our  Government  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  neither  standing  armies,  nor  State  churches,  nor  illiberal 
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laws,  nor  hereditary  orders  of  nobility,  repress  and  restrain ;  but 
the  scholars  of  the  land,  engaged  in  its  practical  pursuits,  upon 
the  rostrum,  from  the  pulpit,  through  the  press,  in  the  discussions 
at  the  corners,  controvert  or  hold  in  or  direct  dangerous  princi- 
ples or  elements. 

The  liberally  educated  young  men  in  our  country  should  be 
politicians;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  be  office- 
holders. Office,  unless  they  have  first  secured  at  least  a  moderate 
competence,  endangers  their  independence,  retards  their  success, 
and  may  spoil  their  career.  Public  life  has  been  in  all  free  States 
the  highest  and  noblest  of  ambitions.  To  guide  the  Republic, 
command  listening  senates,  and  promote  the  national  welfare, 
fill  the  full  measure  of  duty  and  fame.  But  the  same  causes 
which  threaten  solid  learning  have  changed  the  representative 
opportunities.  The  energy  of  business,  its  absorption  of  all 
classes,  its  demand  for  uninterrupted  time  and  attention,  and 
the  increase  of  the  cost  of  living,  have  nowhere  produced  such 
marked  effects  as  upon  our  statesmanship.  The  legitimate  ex- 
penses of  an  election  almost  equal  the  salary  of  the  representative, 
and  the  exacting  duties  of  the  place  prevent  his  successful  man- 
agement of  either  a  professional  or  mercantile  vocation.  The 
rapidly  increasing  labor  of  properly  administering  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  vast  and  growing  Republic  adds  daily  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  situation.  Men  of  affairs,  instead  of  applauding  the 
public  spirit  of  one  of  their  number  who  enters  the  public  service, 
regard  him  with  distrust  and  withdraw  their  confidence  and 
credit.  Hence  the  halls  of  Congress  are  gradually  filling  up  with 
wealthy  men  and  professional  placemen.  The  glorious  school  in 
which  preceding  generations  were  trained  for  grand  careers  is 
almost  disbanded.  Convictions  yield  to  expediency,  and  the 
ability  to  guide  and  the  courage  to  resist  are  leaving  their  accus- 
tomed seats.  By  combinations  and  cunning,  mediocrity  occupies 
positions  it  cannot  fill,  and  the  "machine"  runs  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  dangerous  ability  and  the  division  of  all  the  dividends  of 
honor  and  power  among  its  directors.  The  leaders  are  dependent 
upon  followers  who  have  no  livelihood  but  office,  and  who  desert 
the  setting,  and  worship  the  rising  sun,  with  a  facility  which  sur- 
passes the  Middle  Age  courtier,  who  cried,  "The  King  is  dead; 
long  live  the  King."  The  necessity  for  manipulation  for  re-election 
— of  re-election  for  a  vocation — gives  no  opportunity  to  master 
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those  great  questions  upon  whose  wise  solution  depends  the  destiny 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  representative,  devoured  by  a  con- 
suming anxiety  about  his  fortunes,  and  having  failed  to  study 
the  needs  and  principles  of  government,  is  blown  about  by  every 
shifting  current  of  the  popular  breath.  When  he  falls,  because 
he  has  builded  upon  the  sand,  if  he  has  passed  the  period  when 
adaptation  is  possible  to  new  pursuits,  he  closes  his  career  as  a 
doorkeeper,  a  claim  agent,  or  a  department  clerk.  There  is  not 
at  this  hour  in  public  life  a  single  recognized  and  undisputed 
leader  of  a  great  party,  or  the  progenitor  of  accepted  ideas.  The 
Congressional  Record  is  a  morass  of  crudity  and  words,  whose 
boundless  area  and  fathomless  depths  none  have  the  courage  to 
explore.  The  Washingtons,  Adamses  and  Jays  of  the  first 
period,  the  Hamiltons,  Jeffersons  and  Madisons  of  the  second, 
the  Websters,  Clays  and  Calhouns  of  the  third,  and  the  Sewards, 
Sumners,  Chases  and  Lincolns  of  the  fourth,  have  no  successors 
of  equal  power  and  influence.  The  debates  of  to-day  are  unread, 
but  the  utterances  of  these  statesmen  were  the  oracles  of  millions. 
Has  the  talent  which  made  these  men  eminent  died  out?  Oh, 
no.  It  is  practicing  law,  editing  newspapers,  managing  manufac- 
tories, mines,  and  commerce,  building  railroads,  and  directing 
transportation. 

If  then  those  who  fill  the  leaders'  place  cannot  lead,  so  much 
greater  the  responsibility  and  duty  which  rests  upon  the  liberally 
educated  to  so  watch  and  ward,  so  understand  and  teach,  so  dis- 
cuss and  act,  that  an  intelligent  and  vigilant  public  opinion  shall 
hold  in  its  grasp  and  direct  for  its  purpose  Presidents,  Cabinets, 
and  Congresses.  Never  fear  but  that,  if  they  are  true  to  their 
mission,  when  one  of  those  mighty  crises  comes  which  threaten 
the  stability  of  our  institutions  and  demand  the  services  of 
the  loftiest  patriotism  and  genius,  from  the  ranks  will  spring  oth- 
er Websters  and  Clays  to  the  council,  other  Sewards,  Chases,  and 
Stantons  to  the  Cabinet,  other  Lincolns  to  the  Presidency,  and 
other  Grants,  Shermans,  Sheridans,  and  Thomases  to  the  field. 

The  privilege  of  freely  criticising  is  granted  only  to  those  who 
can  greatly  boast.  We  need  have  no  regrets  for  the  past,  or  anx- 
iety for  its  return.  No  time  is  so  good  as  the  present,  no  period, 
no  country,  so  rich  in  liberty  and  opportunity  as  ours.  Races 
have  lived  and  died;  nations  have  flourished  and  perished; 
heroes,  martyrs,  and  sages  have  left  priceless  legacies,  and  we 
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are  their  heirs  and  the  beneficiaries  of  all  the  experience,  the  ex- 
amples, and  the  accumulations  of  the  past.  The  most  radical, 
we  are  also  the  most  conservative,  of  states.  We  can  canonize 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  as  a  reformer,  and  dismiss  Dennis  Kear- 
ney as  a  demagogue.  Extremes  find  unexpected  safety-valves 
in  a  freedom  of  speech  which  amounts  to  license,  and  seeking 
walls  to  tear  down,  beat  against  the  empty  air,  while  Conserva- 
tism, in  our  written  constitutions,  our  adoption  of  the  common 
law,  our  reverence  for  the  fathers,  our  independent  judiciary, 
finds  rights  protected  and  wrongs  redressed.  Genius,  which  was 
misunderstood,  or  ignored,  or  persecuted,  or  put  to  death,  in  its 
own  time,  receives  the  recognition  and  applause  of  ours.  Plato 
was  sold  into  slavery,  and  Socrates  compelled  to  drink  the  hem- 
lock. Cicero  pleaded  to  bought  juries:  Sidney  and  Russell, 
though  heroes  with  us,  were  martyrs  in  their  own  age.  Galileo 
was  forced  to  deny  his  philosophy,  and  Bacon's  contemporaries 
said  his  works  were  like  the  "Peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding."  The  wits  and  worthies  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Queen  Anne  are  more  thoroughly  appreciated  and 
largely  read  by  this  generation  than  by  all  which  have  preceded. 
While  even  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  doubted  and  opposed 
the  railroad,  tried  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  gas,  and  sneered 
at  and  fought  the  telegraph,  this  decade  welcomes  and  encourages 
all  invention  and  discovery,  art  and  letters.  Twenty  years  ago 
Emerson,  the  transcendentalist,  and  Darwin,  the  evolutionist, 
were  alike  the  objects  of  almost  universal  sneers  and  scoffs ;  and 
now  the  world,  assigning  to  each  the  highest  place  in  his  sphere, 
stands  by  reverently  with  bared  head  while  the  one  is  buried  be- 
neath the  Concord  elms,  and  the  other  is  laid  away  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  among  England's  mighty  dead. 

A  recent  tragedy  which  shocked  and  stilled  the  world,  brought 
before  his  countrymen  a  glorious  example  of  the  scholar  in  pub- 
lic life.  While  performing  with  rigid  exactness  all  the  duties  of 
his  calling,  he  never  neglected  the  claims  the  community  had  upon 
his  citizenship  and  culture.  He  found  time  every  day  for  his 
allotted  lines  from  the  classics,  and  pages  in  some  book  of  solid 
worth.  When  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  he  mastered  the  curri- 
culum of  West  Point  in  three  months,  and  won  Kentucky  by 
crossing  a  swollen  river,  when  the  engineers  could  suggest  no 
remedy,  upon  a  bridge  constructed  from  recollections  of  Caesar's 
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Commentaries.  He  learned  the  French  language  to  get  readier 
access  to  the  great  works  upon  finance,  when  his  Congressional 
duties  demanded  a  solution  of  that  vital  question ;  and  reasoning 
from  original  principles,  founded  in  his  college  life,  impressed 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  a  new  bulwark 
of  liberty.  The  broad  foundation  he  laid  at  Williams,  his  loyalty 
ever  after  to  learning,  and  the  uses  and  duties  of  knowledge,  de- 
veloped the  backwoods  boy  into  the  learned  scholar,  the  good 
teacher,  the  successful  soldier,  the  accomplished  lawyer,  the  elo- 
quent orator,  the  equipped  statesman,  and  the  lamented  President 
James  A.  Garfield. 
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SPEECH  AT  THE  PSI  UPSILON  CONVENTION,  METROPOLITAN  OPERA 
HOUSE,  NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  24,    1 887. 

Brothers  of  Psi  Upsilon  and  Ladies:  The  last  time  I 
was  in  this  house  it  was  to  hear  German  Opera.  Five  hours  solid 
— no  tune,  no  music.  The  boxes  were  intent  on  themselves  and 
the  orchestra  chairs  on  the  music.  There  was  a  conflict.  To- 
night there  is  no  conflict,  which  proves  that  Psi  Upsilon  har- 
monizes all  things.  After  the  classical  oration  of  President 
White,  whose  name  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  fraternity,  and 
before  the  poem,  well  turned  and  musical,  which  I  know  is  to 
come,  I  feel  that  some  other  preparation  is  necessary  than  the 
dinner  table  which  I  have  just  left.  Fraternity  is  needed  in  this 
day  of  selfish  isolation.  In  business  friendship  is  impossible,  in 
the  profession  it  is  a  lost  art.  It  is  hardly  possible  in  our  civiliza- 
tion for  a  friendship  to  be  formed  after  forty  years  of  life  has 
passed.  Only  in  youth  are  the  warm  friendships  formed  that  r 
never  die.  Between  the  walls  of  the  chapter  house  these  friend- 
ships thrive.  There  the  modest  sensitive  mind  unfolds  beneath 
its  magic  influence.  The  strong  men  in  the  debating  society,  the 
class-room,  and  the  ball  field  meet  and  learn  each  other's  worth. 
Well,  we  are  secret.  What  of  it?  Secrecy  is  power.'  If  you 
knew  my  secrets  you  would  know  as  much  as  I  do,  and  I  wouldn't 
be  here  telling  you  these  things.  What  a  great  thing  the  Eleusin- 
ian  mysteries  did  in  preserving  some  of  the  rarest  truths  to  mod- 
ern civilization.  All  good  things  in  love,  politics  and  life  come 
from  mystery. 

We  come  here  to  welcome  the  Psi  Upsilon  students,  the  men 
who  have  the  courage  to  wait  for  the  training  that  makes  man 
great  in  science,  in  professions,  in  statesmanship,  while  the 
rush  and  the  roar  of  the  great  money  making  goes  on  about 
them.  These  institutions  of  learning  are  the  safeguards  of  the 
country.  Ignorance  is  the  only  danger  that  threatens  the  Repub- 
lic. In  the  little  Psi  Upsilon  republics  that  dot  the  country  are 
forming  the  characters  that  shall  help  to  shape  the  destinies  of 
the  great  one,  on  whose  future  all  our  hopes  are  hung. 
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SPEECH  AT  THE  DINNER  IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  SEVENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  PSI  UPSILON  FRA- 
TERNITY, AT  THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
NOVEMBER  24,   I908. 

Mr.  President  and  Brethren  of  Psi  Upsilon:  The 
rounding  out  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  social  and  intel- 
lectual life  is  celebrated  to-night.  The  contribution  for  seventy- 
five  years  by  a  college  literary  society  through  its  alumni  to  the 
intellectual  wealth  of  the  country  is  a  national  asset  far  beyond 
its  accumulation  of  material  wealth.  To  trace  the  progress  of 
the  world,  or  of  our  own  country,  the  advance  in  discovery  and 
invention,  in  humanity  and  personal  liberty  during  this  period 
would  require  a  library. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  born  six  months  after  the 
organization  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity.  In  that  way  I  re- 
ceived its  hallmark  at  my  birth.  I  was  initiated  fifty-four  years 
ago,  and  am  rapidly  approaching  the  enviable  and  yet  trouble- 
some distinction  of  being  the  oldest  living  graduate.  You  have 
all  cheered  for  him  at  the  annual  commencement.  He  is  not 
so  much  an  asset  as  an  exhibit.  He  furnishes  a  text  to  illus- 
trate the  value  of  the  college  education  and  its  helpfulness  for 
longevity.  His  days  are  shortened  by  the  questions  put  to  him  by 
younger  men  who  are  anxious  to  know  to  what  he  attributes  his 
physical  and  mental  vigor  notwithstanding  his  extreme  age — 
does  he  drink,  does  he  smoke,  did  he  practice  athletics,  did  he 
sleep  five  hours  or  ten,  did  he  worry  about  his  work,  did  he  marry 
young,  was  he  ever  crossed  in  love?  I  have  examined  these 
oldest  graduate  illustrations  for  half  a  century.  Their  testimony 
is  as  various  as  their  characteristics  and  personal  appearance. 
The  sum  of  their  testimony  is,  "Do  what  pleases  and  agrees  with 
you  all  your  life,  but  do  it  in  moderation." 

I  met  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  Yale  centenarians, 
at  his  last  appearance  at  commencement,  when  he  was  ninety-six. 
No  successful  candidate  for  office  ever  received  such  a  greeting 
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as  he  did  from  the  faculty  and  the  alumni  in  Alumni  Hall.  Sub- 
sequently a  reception  was  given  to  him  in  New  York  by  his 
grandnephew,  who  at  that  time  was  our  City  Mayor.  One  of 
our  most  distinguished  lawyers,  who  had  been  Governor  of  a 
great  State,  said  to  the  oldest  graduate  at  the  reception,  "My 
mother  was  a  bridesmaid  at  your  wedding."  Being  reminded  by 
the  Governor  of  her  maiden  name,  the  old  man  said  he  recalled 
her,  a  beautiful  girl.  Then  the  Governor  said,  "I  am  very 
anxious  to  know  what  the  name  of  your  wife  was."  "Well," 
said  the  old  man  looking  affectionately  at  his  fourth,  who  stood 
beside  him,  "she  was  my  second  wife,  a  charming  woman,  and 
I  think  pretty  near  the  best  of  the  lot,  but  I  cannot  now  recall 
her  name." 

The  seventy- fifth  anniversary  is  a  time  for  reminiscence. 
There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  merits  of  our  fraternity.  Its 
twenty-two  chapters,  its  long  list  of  distinguished  alumni  and  its 
eleven  thousand  members  are  its  monument.  Its  history  is  the 
illuminating  reply  to  criticisms  upon  secret  societies.  There  are 
good  and  bad  secrets.  The  good  secrets  shared  by  intimates  but 
incommunicable  to  the  world  are  the  foundations  of  society  and 
the  home,  are  the  levelers  of  caste  and  privilege,  are  the  soul 
communion  of  kindred  spirits,  are  the  beginning  and  forming 
of  lifelong  friendships  and  cultivators  of  mutual  helpfulness  and 
brotherly  love. 

It  is  a  privilege,  and  a  rare  one,  to  have  known  the  great 
men  of  Psi  Upsilon.  In  my  senior  year,  as  one  of  a  committee 
to  receive  that  genial  poet  of  our  order,  John  G.  Saxe,  I  sat 
up  all  night  in  the  chapter  listening  to  anecdote  and  poetry.  I 
remember  the  night,  but  after  fifty-two  years  have  forgotten  the 
stories.  One  of  the  oldest  employees  about  the  Grand  Central 
Station  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "Senator,  I  never  laughed  so 
much  as  at  one  of  the  stories  in  that  speech  you  sent  to  me. 
It  even  made  my  wife  laugh,  who  rarely  laughs  any  more."  I 
said,  "Well,  my  friend,  what  was  the  story?"  "Well,"  he  said, 
somewhat  embarrassed,  "I  do  not  recall  the  story,  but  it  was  a 
mighty  good  one."  Saxe's  stories  were  mighty  good,  or  twelve 
of  us  would  not  have  remained  with  him,  we  contributing  nothing, 
and  he  doing  all  the  talking,  from  midnight  until  morning. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  glorious  nights  with  those 
brilliant  contributors  to  our  literature,  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
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and  Edmund  C.  Stedman.  I  have  known  General  Joseph  C. 
Hawley  to  retire  to  the  coat  room  while  a  debate  was  going  on  in 
the  Senate  to  talk  over  with  me  the  delights  of  Psi  Upsilon, 
while  Andrew  D.  White,  Bishop  Seabury,  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
Senator  William  P.  Frye  and  men  who  have  been  ornaments  to 
the  Church  as  its  bishops,  the  Bar,  and  medicine,  I  have  been 
proud  to  record  among  my  friends  in  all  associations,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  Psi  Upsilon.  I  believe  every  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  our  order  greeted  in  health  their  fourth-score  anni- 
versary. 

College  life  would  lose  a  large  part  of  its  joys  and  associa- 
tions without  college  songs.  In  this  branch  of  universal  litera- 
ture Psi  Upsilon  is  supreme.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know 
intimately  the  great  poet  of  our  order,  Francis  Miles  Finch,  of 
the  Yale  Class  of  '49.  Finch  was  an  admirable  lawyer  and  a 
great  judge.  In  his  later  years  he  regretted  his  exercise  of  the 
poetic  faculty  and  wished  to  be  remembered  by  his  decisions. 
His  decisions,  while  able,  are  already  lost  in  the  vast  mass  exist- 
ing, and  constantly  increasing,  of  judicial  judgments.  But  as  long 
as  college  men  read,  or  the  cigar  or  pipe  furnishes  rest,  recrea- 
tion and  meditation,  will  be  remembered  in  literature  and  sung 
in  the  smokers'  paradise  those  immortal  lines  of  Finch : 

"Floating  away,  like  the  fountain's  spray, 

Or  the  snow-white  plume  of  a  maiden, 
The  smoke  wreaths  rise  to  the  star-lit  skies 

With  blissful  fragrance  laden. 
"Then  smoke  away  till  a  golden  ray 

Lights  up  the  dawn  of  the  morrow; 
For  a  cheerful  cigar,  like  a  shield,  will  bar 

The  blows  of  care  and  sorrow." 

I  was  initiated  into  the  Beta  Chapter  by  the  Reverend  James 
K.  Lombard,  whose  distinction  as  a  preacher  will  be  necessarily 
more  or  less  evanescent,  but  he  will  be  remembered  by  the  sons 
of  Psi  Upsilon  for  all  time  to  come  for  his  songs.  Do  not  these 
familiar  words  stir  precious  memories  in  all  of  us  ? 

"We  jolly  fellows  sing  this  song, 

Psi  U,  Psi  U; 
'Tis  this  to  which  we  all  belong, 

Psi  Upsilon. 
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"This  jolly  convocation, 

All  over  the  Yankee  nation, 
Goes  under  the  appellation 

Of  the  Fraternity; 
Psi  Upsilon  its  nomen, 

A  name  of  happy  omen, 
Where  boys,  before  they  grow  men, 

May  men  in  earnest  be." 

A  professor  of  a  university  in  a  recent  lecture  declared  that 
the  Greek  Letter  societies  produced  "intellectual  hoboes."  What- 
ever may  have  been  thought  of  the  tramp  before,  he  has  received 
unmerited  distinction  by  having  the  Weary  Willies  of  Psi  Upsi- 
lon attached  to  his  craft.  These  Psi  Upsilon  tramps  have  ele- 
vated the  pulpit  and  journalism;  they  have  elevated  statesman- 
ship and  politics ;  they  have  tramped  in  the  lead  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  endeavor ;  they  have  been  college  presidents,  and 
of  the  most  distinguished;  they  have  been  Governors  of  States, 
eminent  judges  and  leaders  of  thought  and  action.  One  of  them 
has  been  President  of  the  United  States,  and  another  has  just 
been  elected  to  that  great  office.  Psi  Upsilon  has  been  training 
men  for  seventy-five  years  for  leadership  in  letters,  in  the  arts 
and  the  professions,  but  it  takes  longer  to  train  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  that  is  the  reason  we  have  only  two. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  attractive  features  of  the  recent 
canvass  was  the  Taft  smile.  It  is  a  radiant,  Psi  Upsilon  smile. 
It  enthused  the  converted,  convinced  the  doubtful,  and  removed 
the  fighting  force  of  the  enemy.  Seeing  that  smile  on  many 
occasions  when  the  great  judge,  great  executive,  and  the  most 
genial  of  men  was  addressing  vast  audiences,  I  noticed  that  it 
was  built  upon  the  lines  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  badge,  and  looks  just 
like  it. 

Mr.  Bryan,  in  a  recent  interview  says  that  three  defeats  have 
encouraged  him,  and  that  he  intends  to  be  a  candidate  for  twenty 
years,  or,  in  other  words,  run  five  times  more.  I  admire  Mr. 
Bryan's  brilliancy,  the  charm  of  his  personality  and  his  gifts  as 
an  orator,  but  he  neglected  in  his  undergraduate  days  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity.  It  has  been  fatal  to 
him  three  times,  and  five  more  trials  will  not  help  his  candidacy. 

Brethren,  on  this  memorable  night  we  celebrate  1833.     That 
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year  is  distinguished  among  all  its  fellows  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  it  Psi  Upsilon  was  born.  It  was  then  that  President 
Andrew  Jackson  smashed  the  United  States  bank  and  ruined  the 
financial  creation  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  All  highly  organized 
nations  have  come  to  the  Hamilton  idea,  and  after  five  of  the 
most  disastrous  and  destructive  panics  in  the  history  of  any 
people,  we  are  again  approaching  it.  In  that  year  the  awakening 
conscience  of  the  country  organized  the  first  anti-slavery  society, 
and  after  twenty-eight  years  of  agitation  and  four  years  of  the 
bloodiest  of  Civil  Wars  the  curse  and  stain  of  slavery  were 
removed  from  our  institutions. 

To-night  we  recall  with  pride  the  contributions  of  Psi  Upsi- 
lon, through  her  sons,  to  seventy-five  years  of  American  life. 
Its  value  and  volume  cannot  be  estimated.  But  whether  we  are 
wearing  the  pin  and  sitting  in  the  chapter,  or  are  happy  in  the 
pleasure  of  memories  as  alumni,  we  are  all  to-night  of  one  age, 
■  of  one  sentiment,  of  one  brotherhood  in  the  clasped  hands  of 
the  unity  of  Psi  Upsilon. 
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ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  COL- 
LEGE LAW  SCHOOL,  AT  THE  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  NEW  YORK, 
MAY  17,  l882. 

Gentlemen  :  This  is  the  most  interesting  period  of  your 
lives.  Behind  is  the  preparation,  before  preparation  and  appli- 
cation of  the  stores  you  have  and  those  you  will  acquire.  The 
hour  of  graduation  is  always  full  of  precious  memories  and 
bright  anticipations.  The  final  review  of  the  work  done  and  its 
results,  the  last  lingering  words  of  admonition  and  advice,  the 
separation  from  teachers  and  classmates,  the  sundering  of  ties 
never  to  be  re-united,  except  in  memory,  the  God-speed,  the  good- 
by,  and  you  are  alone  amidst  the  contending  forces,  necessities 
and  ambitions  of  real  life.     Are  you  ready? 

The  world  is  a  generous  adversary.  Sooner  or  later  it  yields 
its  prizes  of  independence  and  honor  to  those  who  merit  them. 
The  profession  welcomes  you  with  open  arms.  It  places  neither 
jealousies  nor  obstacles  in  the  way,  but  with  its  cordial  greeting 
gives  encouragement  and  assistance.  Trades-unions  limit  the 
number  of  their  apprentices,  and  resist  by  every  process  the  ac- 
quiring of  their  crafts;  but  the  temple  of  the  law  has  its  doors 
always  open  for  those  who  would  study  and  practice  its  principles 
and  teachings.  [You  will  never  think  you  know  so  much  as  you 
do  to-night,  and  your  future  will  be  dependent  upon  how  far  you 
appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  only  found  the  road  and  how 
to  travel  it.  J 

All  about  us  are  the  wrecks  of  those  for  whom  the  clock 
struck  twelve  when  they  received  their  diplomas.  The  valedic- 
torians of  the  college,  the  brilliant  victors  of  the  moot  courts 
who  fail  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  their  youth,  have  neglected  to 
continue  the  study  and  lost  the  enthusiasm  to  which  they  owed 
their  triumphs  on  mimic  battle-fields.  Business  men  may  have 
a  lucky  stroke  of  fortune;  preachers  may  buy  or  borrow  sermons; 
quacks  may  win  riches  by  a  patent  medicine,  but  the  lawyer  can 
rely  on  no  one  but  himself.     He  is  like  the  knight  in  the  ancient 

ill 
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tournament,  when  the  herald  sounded  the  trumpet,  and  he  rode 
down  the  lists — whether  he  splintered  his  enemy's  lance,  or  was 
unhorsed  himself,  depended  upon  his  own  prowess  and  skill. 
Upon  his  advice  men  risk  their  character  and  fortunes.  In  the 
exigencies  of  the  trial,  he  wins  or  loses  by  his  own  knowledge  of 
his  case,  his  ability  to  draw  from  a  well-stocked  armory  the  prin- 
ciples to  meet  unexpected  issues,  his  readiness  to  seize  and  turn 
to  instant  advantage  testimony  which  can  help,  or  avert  the  force 
of  that  which  can  harm,  by  his  trained  ability  to  so  discern  and 
analyze  amidst  the  mass  of  conflicting  evidence  the  truth  he  seeks, 
and  so  present  his  cause  to  the  court  and  jury  that  he  brings  them 
both  to  his  own  convictions.  This  can  only  be  done  by  thorough 
preparation  and  laborious  study  continued  all  through  life. 

The  early  years  before  a  practice  comes  are  full  of  oppor- 
tunity and  danger.  Some  fall  out  from  weariness  and  hopeless- 
ness. But  there  never  yet  was  a  man  who  deserved  success,  and 
doggedly  and  persistently  pursued,  who  did  not  win  it.  "You 
will  hear  me  yet,"  said  Disraeli,  as  he  sank  into  his  seat  amid  the 
jeers  and  laughter  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  took  years 
devoted  to  study  in  every  department  before  the  threat  was 
accomplished :  but  when  recognition  came,  the  man  was  so  mag- 
nificently equipped  that  he  at  once  stepped  into,  and  ever  after- 
ward held,  the  leader's  place.  The  despised  Jew,  rising  to  be 
the  commander  and  oracle  of  the  oldest  and  proudest  of  aristoc- 
racies, the  Prime  Minister  of  the  most  enlightened  and  powerful 
of  empires,  and  a  Peer  of  England,  remains  a  bright  beacon, 
lighting  the  way  from  exertion  to  triumph.  But  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, with  no  immediate  motive  to  offer  incentive,  to  study  and 
read  while  waiting  for  clients.  It  requires  discipline,  and  is 
discipline.  It  tests  the  question  of  fitness  for  the  work  of  the 
profession. 

The  benefactions  of  the  wealthy  have  built  and  stored  great 
libraries,  and  the  opportunities  for  learning  are  all  about  us. 
The  vast  resources  of  history  enlarging  the  understanding  by 
familiarity  with  the  events  and  men  of  all  times,  the  development 
of  mankind,  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  give  a  comprehen- 
sive and  permanent  grasp  of  the  principles  learned  in  the  schools 
by  a  knowledge  of  their  origin,  incidents,  and  accidents;  the 
broad  and  inviting  fields  of  general  literature  equip  with  accuracy 
of  language,  fertility  of  illustration,  and  that  indefinable  force 
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which  all  recognize  as  power.  In  some  branch  of  general  read- 
ing, the  mind  finally  strikes  a  subject  for  which  a  special  faculty 
exists,  and  enthusiasm  and  aptitude  furnish  the  superiority  which 
paves  the  way  to  vocation  and  success.  As  the  law  controls  all 
the  relations  of  life,  regulates  international  disputes,  and  settles 
the  rights  and  redresses  the  wrongs  of  all  classes,  conditions,  and 
pursuits,  so  from  the  limitless  range  of  inquiry  and  knowledge 
no  weapon  comes  amiss. 

All  great  lawyers  have  been  remarkable  for  the  extent  and 
versatility  of  their  acquirements.  The  works  of  Bacon  and 
Brougham,  Talfourd's  delightful  life  of  Charles  Lamb,  Chief- 
justice  Marshall's  Washington,  and  Wirt's  Patrick  Henry,  the 
contributions  of  Kent  and  Story,  are  marvelous  monuments  of 
improved  opportunities  outside  the  law,  strengthening  and 
gracing  its  profession  and  practice.  But  how,  except  a  man  has 
extraordinary  endowments,  can  all  this  be  done?  Your  studies 
have  made  you  familiar  with  the  value  of  method,  and  yet  odd 
hours  are  a  life-time.  I  said  to  Henry  J.  Raymond  when  he 
was  writing  the  life  of  Lincoln:  "How  is  it  possible  for  you, 
editing  a  great  daily  newspaper,  and  immersed  in  public  affairs, 
to  find  time  for  the  research  necessary  to  gather  the  materials, 
and  for  the  composition  of  this  work?"  He  answered:  "An 
hour  conscientiously  devoted  every  morning  before  breakfast 
will  soon  fill  a  library."  When  I  graduated  at  Yale,  that  won- 
derful old  man,  the  elder  Professor  Silliman,  then  long  past  his 
three  score  years  and  ten,  said :  "Young  gentlemen,  as  the  result  of 
my  experience  and  observations,  I  have  one  piece  of  advice  to 
give  you:  improve  with  reading  the  odd  five  minutes."  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  of  them  there  are.  President  Garfield 
made  it  a  rule,  from  which  he  never  deviated,  to  read  ten  lines 
of  the  classics,  and  three  pages  in  some  book  of  solid  worth,  every 
day,  and  he  was  the  best  informed  and  most  accomplished  public 
man  of  this  generation. 

Some  men  fail  because  they  have  mistaken  their  calling.  The 
patient  research,  unflagging  zeal,  and  faculty  to  sift  and  discrimi- 
nate, is  not  granted  to  every  one,  even  if  greatly  gifted  in  other 
ways.  For  the  best  interests  of  the  man  and  the  world,  the 
moment  the  discovery  is  made  the  profession  should  be  aban- 
doned. Putting  square  pegs  in  round  holes  ruins  both  the  peg 
and  the  hole.  Many  are  struggling  with  poverty  and  despair  in 
Vol.  v— 8 
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the  law,  who  would  benefit  society  and  enrich  themselves  in  the 
management  of  affairs.  Two  graduates  of  a  law  school  have 
been  to  me  within  a  few  years,  and  each  said :  "I  have  thoroughly 
tested  the  question  and  find  I  have  mistaken  my  vocation.  My 
talent  is  for  business  alone.',  One  was  willing  to  begin  as  a 
brakeman  and  work  up  to  be  President,  and  the  other  preferred 
starting  in  the  more  attractive  uniform  of  a  conductor;  but  I 
honored  their  modesty  and  courage.  Burke  and  Fielding  and 
Cowper  and  Gray  failed  at  the  law,  and  earned  undying  fame 
in  statesmanship  or  literature,  while  American  journalism  and 
letters  owe  their  best  contributions  and  purest  fame  to  the  early 
discovery  and  rectification  of  this  mistake  by  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
and  Irving.  The  country  is  full  of  successful  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  railroad  managers  who  have  deserted  the  law,  for 
which  they  were  not  fitted,  and  followed  the  bent  of  their  genius, 
but  who  are  nevertheless  superior  to  their  fellows  in  the  same 
pursuits,  because  of  their  training  in  and  familiarity  with  the 
grand  fundamental  principles  of  jurisprudence. 

Integrity  of  character  and  fidelity  to  opinions  and  duty  are 
the  first  requisites  of  a  good  lawyer.  The  property  of  a  client 
which  comes  into  his  possession  can  neither  be  borrowed  nor 
loaned.  It  is  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  instantly  and  scrupulously  ac- 
counted for.  Because  of  laxity  of  this  principle,  without  dishon- 
esty in  intent  or  result,  I  have  seen  many  a  brilliant  and  promising 
career  stopped ;  and  many  a  conscientious  plodder,  by  his  fidelity 
and  quick  payments,  win  both  honor  and  income,  and  become 
the  custodian  of  large  interests  and  estates.  But  in  a  broader 
sense  must  his  integrity  be  conspicuous.  It  is  safe  to  say  he  can 
never  be  bribed  to  betray  his  client,  and  that  he  will  not  misappro- 
priate the  funds  in  his  hands.  For  though  holding  larger  trusts 
than  all  other  vocations  combined,  and  without  security,  the  record 
of  the  profession  in  its  fiduciary  relations  is  of  unexampled 
purity.  But  he  must  not  be  intimidated.  A  new  tribunal  judges 
and  prejudges  causes,  before  which  he  cannot  plead,  and  that  is 
trial  by  newspaper.  The  press  controls  the  Government,  and 
makes  and  unmakes  public  men;  and  in  the  natural  tendency  to 
magnify  power,  it  influences  the  administration  of  justice. 
Having  decided  in  advance  the  merits  of  a  controversy,  or  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  it  assails  with  vigor  the  unpopular  side. 
With  the  clouds  thus  thrown  about  the  case,  and  which  threaten 
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to  involve  them,  some  lawyers  decline,  or,  if  retained,  perform 
their  duty  with  apology  and  timidity;  but  deterred  neither  by 
misrepresentation  nor  unpopularity,  the  advocate,  true  to  his 
oath  and  office  in  proportion  as  such  difficulties  surround  him, 
will  rise  with  mightier  effort  to  vindicate  by  his  courage  and 
learning,  in  behalf  of  his  client,  both  his  honor  and  his  profession. 

It  is  not  alone  by  the  brilliant  triumphs  of  the  advocate,  but 
as  adviser  and  friend,  that  the  lawyer  finds  his  sphere  of  largest 
usefulness.  He  discourages  suits,  and  encourages  settlements. 
He  cools  the  passions  and  promotes  the  interests  of  his  clients. 
He  inculcates  justice  by  making  it  profitable.  He  mediates  be- 
tween warring  neighbors  and  secures  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ships of  both.  He  discourages  litigation,  and,  while  promoting 
good  fellowship,  in  the  end  increases  his  own  retainers.  He 
becomes  an  educator  and  benefactor  in  that  broad  sense  which 
points  out  the  right  and  enforces  it.  While  dissenting  utterly 
from  Brougham's  maxim,  to  stand  by  his  client  right  or  wrong, 
and  even  if  it  involves  the  ruin  of  his  country,  he  finds  the  law 
so  unsettled  by  conflicting  decisions,  the  facts  so  subject  to  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  ignorance,  memory,  and  prejudice,  that 
he  rarely  will  have  a  case  or  client  to  which  or  whom  it  will  not 
be  his  duty,  with  devotion  and  enthusiasm,  to  give  his  best  efforts, 
leaving  to  the  skill  of  his  adversary,  the  learning  and  guidance 
of  the  judge,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  the  vindication  of  the 
right. 

The  vast  enterprises  of  our  times,  the  enormous  profits  of 
business  and  speculation,  the  rapid  accumulation  of  gigantic  for- 
tunes, the  intensity  of  industrial  activities,  the  limitless  expansion 
of  production  and  commerce,  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy  rising 
on  every  side,  and  adulation  to  and  power  of  money,  are  the  hope 
and  despair  of  the  profession.  These  elements  enlarge  the  limits 
of  practice  and  narrow  the  possibility  of  competition,  in  the 
acquisition  and  fruits  of  riches.  New  issues  to  be  settled,  new 
relations  to  be  adjusted,  corporations  and  individuals  to  be  ad- 
vised, and  large  interests  to  be  protected,  increase  the  demand 
for  trained,  skilled,  and  able  counselors  far  beyond  the  supply, 
while  the  distractions  of  society  and  luxury,  and  the  temptations 
of  other  pursuits,  enervate  and  deplete  the  ranks  as  fast  as  they 
are  recruited.  The  sooner  the  young  lawyer  emancipates  him- 
self from  this  absorbing  mania  for  fortune,  the  better  for  his 
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usefulness  and  fame.  The  wonderful  creations  and  profits  of 
inventions,  the  ventures  of  the  street  and  the  exchange,  the  con- 
centration of  forces  by  which  one  man,  with  machinery,  reaps 
the  harvest  sown  by  thousands,  are  not  his  opportunity.  In  an 
age  when  steam  and  electricity  reduplicate  the  powers  and  profits 
of  business,  his  rewards  are  derived  only  from  his  own  exertions. 
While  exacting  full  and  fair  returns  for  his  skill  and  acquire- 
ments, his  success  is  in  knowledge  and  its  power,  in  the  superior- 
ity of  intellectual  over  material  forces,  in  his  unquestioned  influ- 
ence in  society  and  the  State,  and,  with  prudence  and  frugality, 
in  an  income  which  guarantees  his  independence,  a  competence 
for  his  old  age,  and  an  estate  for  his  family. 

Nations  have  preserved  their  liberties,  and  patriots  have  won 
glorious  victories,  by  the  examples  and  inspiration  of  the  past. 
Heroic  sacrifices,  grand  achievements,  memorable  battle-fields, 
the  triumphs  of  statesmen  in  the  Cabinet,  of  orators  in  the  Senate, 
of  advocates  in  the  forum,  are  the  incentives  to  high  endeavor  and 
solid  progress.  We  are  "the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost 
files  of  time,"  and  the  accumulations  of  all  the  past  are  our  in- 
heritance. But  no  other  profession  or  pursuit  has  behind  it 
exemplars  and  a  history  like  the  law.  Its  teachers  have  been  the 
foes  of  anarchy,  misrule,  and  tyranny,  and  its  principles  form  the 
foundation  of  governments  and  the  palladium  of  rights.  Call 
the  roll,  and  you  summon  God's  chosen  ministers  of  civilization 
and  reform.  It  was  not  Pericles,  but  Solon  and  his  statutes, 
who  made  possible  Grecian  power  and  progress;  it  was  not  her 
legions,  but  her  twelve  tables,  which  made  Rome  the  Mistress  of 
the  World ;  it  was  not  the  defeat  of  the  Moslem  hordes,  but  the 
discovery  of  the  Pandects,  which  preserved  Europe;  it  was  not 
the  Norman  Conqueror,  but  the  Common  Law,  which  evolved 
constitutional  freedom  out  of  chaos,  revolution,  and  despotism. 
Bacon,  Coke,  Blackstone,  Mansfield,  Brougham,  Erskine,  Curran, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Livingston,  Kent,  Story,  Webster,  and 
hundreds  of  others,  who  by  the  law  and  through  the  law  have 
done  more  for  peoples  and  States  than  all  the  warriors  of  the 
world  are  here  to  welcome  you  to  their  fellowship. 

In  the  sack  of  the  Italian  city  of  Amalfi,  a  copy  of  the  Pan- 
dects was  discovered,  the  study  of  the  civil  law  sprang  up  all 
over  Europe,  and  its  administration  passed  from  the  hands  of 
the  ecclesiastics  to  its  trained  professors.     In  revenge,  the  Coun- 
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cil  of  the  Church  held  at  Amalfi  decreed  that  no  lawyer  could 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  but  the  lawyers  have  requited  this 
anathema,  by  largely  converting  the  nations  from  the  Hell  of 
Arms  to  the  Heaven  of  Arbitration.  Few  of  the  Barons  at 
Runnymede  could  read,  and  their  sword-hilts  were  their  marks, 
but  the  lawyers  improved  upon  their  demands,  by  grafting  upon 
the  Great  Charter  those  Saxon  liberties  for  the  individual  em- 
bodied in  that  noble  sentiment  of  the  last  will  of  King  Alfred, 
that  "it  was  just  the  English  should  forever  remain  as  free  as 
their  own  thoughts."  It  was  the  courts  and  not  the  commons 
which  convinced  the  great  and  arbitrary  Queen  Elizabeth  that 
there  were  limits  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  warned  Charles 
the  First  that  taxation  without  representation  might  cost  him  his 
head.  When  submission  and  servility  were  threatening  the  integ- 
rity of  English  institutions,  it  was  Chief-justice  Coke  who 
steadied  wavering  patriotism  with  the  grand  sentiment  "That 
power  which  is  above  law  is  not  fit  for  the  King  to  ask  or  the 
people  to  yield."  King  James  the  First — pedantic,  pig-headed, 
and  a  tyrant — said :  "I  will  dispense  justice  in  person  and  reverse 
decrees  at  will."  The  judges  firmly  replied :  "That,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, can  only  be  done  by  men  learned  in  the  law."  "Then  I 
will  show  what  common-sense  and  common  honesty  can  do," 
said  the  King,  "by  sitting  with  you."  But  on  the  third  day  he 
abandoned  the  judgment-seat  cured,  saying:  "When  one  side 
speaks,  the  case  is  clear,  but  when  the  other  closes,  upon  my 
soul  I  cannot  tell  which  is  right."  English  statesmen  had  guaran- 
teed the  protection  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  property 
and  prosperity  of  thousands  were  dependent  upon  the  pledge. 
The  policy  of  the  Government,  the  interests  of  trade,  were  all 
enlisted  in  its  support ;  but  when  Lord  Mansfield  said :  "I  know 
the  promises  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  immense  sums  of  money 
involved.  Since,  however,  the  question  is  before  me,  fiat  justitia 
ruat  cerium;  a  slave  cannot  breathe  the  air  of  England" — then 
was  human  slavery  doomed  all  over  the  world.  It  was  as  a  law 
student  that  Cromwell  learned  those  principles  which  caused  him 
to  pledge  fortune  and  life  to  the  motto,  "that  resistance  to  ty- 
rants is  obedience  to  God";  and  when  the  gay  Cavalier  went 
down  before  the  resistless  charge  of  his  Ironsides,  the  freedom 
and  development  of  the  English-speaking  world  were  assured. 
He  established  peace  and  liberty  at  home,  and  enlarged  the  power 
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and  possessions  of  his  country  abroad,  and  though  Charles  the 
Second,  by  violating  the  law,  might  squander  this  glorious  inheri- 
tance, and  disinter  the  remains  of  the  great  Protector,  and  hang 
them  at  Tyburn,  his  spirit  crossed  the  seas  in  the  Mayflower  and 
founded  this  Republic. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  sixty  crimes  for  which  men  and 
women  were  put  to  death  in  the  time  of  Blackstone ;  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  hanged  for  theft  and  burned  for  witchcraft ;  but  surpassing 
all  the  theories  and  labors  of  other  philanthropists,  the  humanity 
and  learning  of  Romily,  Mcintosh,  and  Brougham  formulated 
into  practical  legislation  those  beneficent  opinions,  by  which  only 
for  treason  and  murder  shall  a  man  forfeit  his  life. 

The  American  Revolution  was  not  a  sentiment,  but  a  princi- 
ple. It  was  not  only  an  outburst  of  patriotism,  but  a  struggle 
for  the  maintenance  of  law.  We  remember  now  only  the  heroes 
of  the  battle-fields,  but  it  was  a  lawyers'  war.  The  long  and 
terrible  contest  against  civilized  and  savage  foes  in  the  effort  to 
break  the  French  power  on  this  continent,  which  ended  in  the 
tragic  and  immortal  fate  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  at  Quebec, 
inured  and  trained  the  people  to  arms,  but  the  lawyers  taught 
them  their  rights.  It  was  the  liberties  guaranteed  Englishmen 
by  the  Magna  Charta,  the  Habeas  Corpus,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
the  Common  Law,  for  which  they  fought.  Glorious  as  are  the 
lives,  and  precious  the  memories,  of  Washington,  Greene,  Put- 
nam, and  Wayne,  they  only  maintained  in  the  field  the  ideas 
which  the  Bar  and  the  Bench,  whose  members  are  almost  for- 
gotten, embodied  in  addresses  to  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  after  the  soldier  had 
sheathed  his  sword  in  the  National  and  State  Constitutions. 
These  documents  are  instinct  with  the  doctrines  for  which  for 
hundreds  of  years  their  fathers  had  died  in  battle,  resisted  the 
Crown  from  the  Bench,  and  shed  their  blood  upon  the  block. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1777,  the  first  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  our  State  was  held  at  Kingston.  That  Constitution 
which  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  United  States  and  most  of 
the  States,  had  just  been  adopted.  The  seven  nationalities  repre- 
sented on  the  committee  of  thirteen  which  framed  it  illustrated 
and  foreshadowed  the  cosmopolitan  and  tolerant  character  of  the 
people  of  New  York.  Burgoyne,  with  his  army  of  veterans, 
victors  of  many  European  battle-fields,  was  marching  with  ap- 
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parently  resistless  force  from  Canada,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  gathering  soldiers  and  sloops  of  war  to  meet  him  at  Albany. 
Patriot  and  Tory  alike  saw  in  the  success  of  the  movement  the 
ruin  of  the  American  cause.  It  was  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
struggle,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  village  and  court-house 
were  burned  by  the  enemy.  Almost  within  the  sound  of  the 
guns  and  war-whoops  of  the  advancing  foe,  with  calm  confidence 
and  dignified  assurance,  that  great  jurist,  Chief -justice  Jay, 
charged  the  Grand  Jury  in  the  following  words :  "The  infatuated 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  has,  by  destroying  our  former  consti- 
tutions, enabled  us  to  erect  more  eligible  systems  of  government 
on  their  ruins,  and  by  unwarrantable  attempts  to  bind  us  in  all 
cases  whatever  has  reduced  us  to  the  happy  necessity  of  being 
free  from  his  control  in  any.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  what- 
ever mark  of  wisdom,  experience,  and  patriotism  there  may  be 
in  your  Constitution,  it  is  yet  like  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  our 
first  parents,  to  be  animated  by  the  breath  of  life;  from  the 
people  it  must  receive  its  spirit,  and  by  them  be  quickened.  Let 
virtue,  honor,  the  love  of  liberty  and  science,  be  and  remain  in 
the  soul  of  this  Constitution,  and  it  will  become  the  source  of 
great  and  extensive  happiness  to  this  and  future  generations." 

Ours  is  and  always  has  been  a  Government  controlled  by 
lawyers.  In  this  De  Tocqueville  recognized  its  greatest  claim  to 
stability  and  expansion.  The  profession  has  contributed  seven- 
teen of  the  twenty-one  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  filled 
Cabinets  and  councils.  It  may  be  that  their  rule  has  been  charac- 
terized by  compromises  and  makeshifts,  but  it  has  successfully 
adapted  an  untried  system  to  new  and  unexpected  emergencies. 
Its  radicalism  has  always  tended  to  the  preservation  of  liberty, 
the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  protection  of  property.  Law- 
yers can  be  agitators  without  becoming  communists,  and  reform- 
ers without  being  demagogues.  They  have  codified  the  laws, 
brushed  away  the  subtleties  of  practice,  abolished  those  fictions 
of  law  and  equity  which  defeated  justice,  and  secured  to  women 
the  administration  and  disposition  of  their  property;  and  yet 
liberties  are  always  so  enlarged  as  to  preserve  essential  rights. 

Alexander  Hamilton  so  settled  the  law  of  libel  and  the  liberty 
of  the  press  that  his  brief  became  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
States  and  the  law  of  England,  and  yet  he  devised  the  financial 
system  which  carried  through  the  Revolutionary  War.     Salmon 
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P.  Chase  died  Chief-justice  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  it  was 
his  scheme  of  credit  which  sustained  the  nation  in  its  greatest 
contest.  The  Geneva  arbitrators  and  the  Electoral  Commission, 
with  the  lawyers'  tribunal  and  weapons,  peacefully  settled  ques- 
tions of  international  controversy  and  governmental  succession, 
which  in  all  former  times  were  decided  by  the  wager  of  battle  or 
bloody  civil  strife. 

The  paramount  question  of  the  present  hour  is  how  the  con- 
ditions of  to-day  can  be  adjusted  to  the  accepted  doctrines  of 
the  past.  Steam  and  electricity  and  the  unification  of  business 
and  social  relations  have  obliterated  State  lines.  Centralization 
has  been  the  fear  of  former  generations;  Caesarism  is  the  tem- 
porary madness  of  the  present.  But,  with  a  commercial  people, 
the  imaginary  evils  of  the  one  and  illusory  perils  of  the  other 
face  the  imperative  necessities  of  law  and  business.  That  men 
and  women  should  be  married  in  one  State  and  divorced  in 
another,  their  children  legitimate  in  one  jurisdiction  and  illegiti- 
mate in  another,  is  an  offense  against  morals  and  a  disgrace  to 
our  jurisprudence.  That  railway,  express,  telegraph,  and  insur- 
ance companies  are  subject  to  varied,  contradictory,  antagonistic 
and  imperfect  regulation  and  taxation  in  each  commonwealth 
where  they  operate  is  the  opportunity  of  the  agitator,  the  despair 
of  the  manager,  and  the  danger  of  the  investor.  The  school  of 
Jefferson  did  not  foresee  the  effect  upon  our  institutions  of  inven- 
tion and  discovery.  It  is  for  the  lawyer-statesman,  whether  in 
or  out  of  office,  to  first  eradicate  time-honored  prejudices,  and 
then,  by  adjustment  upon  a  broad,  comprehensive,  and  national 
basis,  to  prove  the  elasticity  and  capabilities  of  constitutional 
freedom  in  a  federative  republic. 

Despotisms  and  democracies  converge  in  the  effort  to  control 
personal  conditions  and  business  principles  by  laws  and  regula- 
tions. With  the  one  it  leads  to  tyranny,  with  the  other  to  the 
curse  of  over-legislation,  and  its  constant  modification  and  repeal, 
unsettling  trade  and  values.  If  the  Legislature  met  but  once  in 
four  years,  not  a  single  interest  would  suffer,  and  security  and 
stability  would  promote  prosperity.  Among  an  ancient  people 
every  man  who  proposed  a  new  law  did  so  with  a  rope  around  his 
neck,  signifying  his  willingness  to  be  hung  if  it  worked  badly. 
If  that  rule  prevailed  with  us,  the  multitude  of  public  executions 
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would  enforce,  as  no  other  experience  could,  that  wise  maxim: 
"That  Government  is  best  which  governs  least." 

The  duty  of  a  lawyer  to  his  profession  and  the  State  compels 
him  to  be  a  politician ;  but  until  success  is  assured  he  cannot  be  an 
office-holder.  His  training  fits  him  to  educate  public  sentiment 
and  resist  popular  delusions,  but  he  cannot  enter  public  life  with- 
out losing  practice.  Many  a  young  man  has  gone  to  the  Legisla- 
ture expecting  to  find  by  the  acquaintance  and  reputation  it  gives 
a  speedy  road  to  clients  and  income,  and  discovered  that  he  has 
permanently  lost  both.  It  is  said  that  there  are  three  thousand 
college  graduates  in  this  city  who  cannot  earn  a  living;  it  is 
because  theory  has  outweighed  practice,  and  educated  sense  has 
eradicated  common-sense.  Remember  that  every  man  knows 
more  than  you  think  he  does,  and  the  great  mass  mean  to  do 
right  and  respect  justice  according  to  their  lights.  You  have 
studied  the  architecture  of  the  Temple  of  the  Law,  with  its  base 
covered  with  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  and  Hebrew  texts,  its  Roman 
columns  and  Grecian  capitals,  its  massive  handiwork  of  Norman 
and  Saxon ;  but  it  has  often  been  leveled  to  the  ground.  Though 
full  covenant  deeds  have  been  found  in  mummy  cases;  though 
Solon  enacted  statutes  upon  wills,  debtors,  creditors,  and  bank- 
ruptcy, parent  and  child,  and  pensions  to  soldiers;  though  the 
Rhodians  had  a  maritime  code  centuries  before  Christ,  and 
Athens  consuls  and  courts  of  admiralty ;  though  Cicero  borrowed 
money  upon  mortgage,  and  Rome  recognized  the  principle  of 
compensation  for  private  property  taken  for  public  use — force 
and  corruption  swept  away  every  vestige  of  law  and  shred  of 
right,  and  the  world  retrograded  to  barbarism  and  despotism. 
For  dark  ages  following  this  brilliant  civilization,  upon  the  grave 
of  every  principle  of  justice  and  equity,  might  was  the  only  right. 
The  teachings  of  the  Nazarene  have  brought  nations  and  races 
into  harmonious  relations,  established  the  worth  and  independ- 
ence of  the  individual,  and  given  perpetuity  to  law  and  justice. 
You  are  the  custodians,  exponents,  and  defenders  of  the  law 
thus  regenerated  and  disenthralled,  and  your  future  is  dependent 
upon  your  own  industry,  integrity,  and  manhood. 


PRINCETON   REPUBLICAN   CLUB 


FROM  A  SPEECH  BEFORE  THE  COLLEGE  REPUBLICAN  CAMPAIGN 
CLUB,  PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY,  OCTOBER  1 3,  1884. 

Gentlemen:  A  college  president  has  said  there  has  been 
no  time  since  the  war  when  a  young  man  knew  how  he  could 
honorably  serve  his  country.  Surely  this  is  a  pessimistic  view 
to  present  to  the  cultured  youth  of  America.  It  is  too  narrow 
a  basis  for  college  men  to  stand  upon.  What  questions  have 
occupied  the  statesmen  of  the  world  for  the  last  twenty  years? 
In  Germany,  unity  of  the  race,  with  imperialism ;  in  Italy,  consol- 
idation of  the  people,  with  constitutional  monarchy;  in  France, 
republicanism  not  yet  attained;  in  England,  the  extension,  with 
restrictions,  of  the  suffrage  at  home,  the  extension  of  English 
trade  interests  abroad ;  while,  in  the  United  States,  problems  of 
far  greater  moment  in  themselves  and  in  their  relations  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind  have  been  successfully  solved,  and  invariably 
by  the  Republican  Party.  Four  millions  of  slaves  have  been 
freed,  have  been  made  sharers  in  political  power  and  responsi- 
bility, and  peaceably  incorporated  into  the  body  politic.  The 
Civil  War  has  been  settled  with  marvelous  moderation  and  mercy. 
The  currency  has  been  funded.  The  debt  has  been  reduced  one- 
half,  credit  restored,  the  finances  placed  upon  a  sound  basis,  specie 
resumption  secured,  and  the  Republic  has  enjoyed  a  period  of 
unparalled  growth  and  prosperity.  The  statesmanship  which 
accomplished  these  results  has  not  been  surpassed  in  our  history. 
To  devise  and  successfully  carry  through  the  measures  which  sus- 
tained and  triumphantly  bore  the  Government  through  all  these 
trials  demanded  the  best  culture,  training,  ability,  and  sensitive 
honor  in  the  land.  The  broad  and  comprehensive  mind  of  your 
president,  James  McCosh,  could  never,  under  any  circumstances 
of  excitement,  disappointment,  or  exasperation,  have  been  led  into 
a  declaration  like  this  which  comes  to  us  from  Harvard,  nor  will 
Harvard  herself  indorse  the  hasty  expressions  of  her  distin- 
guished president. 

All  of  you  cast  this  time  your  first  vote.     I  know  of  no  occa- 
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sion  more  solemn  than  this  act,  when  the  State  recognizes  your 
manhood,  and  in  exercising  your  rights  as  citizens  you  become 
both  sovereigns  and  statesmen.  For  to  the  extent  of  your  influ- 
ence each  determines  for  himself  the  government  of  fifty-five 
million  of  people  for  four  years  to  come.  Upon  the  ballot-box 
as  an  altar  you  are  wedded  to  the  political  principles  of  your  life. 
That  they  will  largely  govern  your  whole  conduct  and  career  all 
experience  teaches.  If  I  may  follow  the  marriage  figure,  on  the 
one  side  she  whose  face  is  ever  turned  to  the  past,  beckons  you. 
Her  judgment  is  guided  by  the  prejudices  of  the  dark  ages  of 
the  Republic,  and  her  mind  is  clouded  by  exploded  legends  and 
superstition.  Her  wedding-robes  are  stained  with  the  best  blood 
of  the  country,  poured  out  to  pursue  or  prevent  her  follies  or  her 
crimes,  and  in  the  vain  effort  to  bring  her  in  sympathy  and 
accord  with  his  patriotism,  his  requirements,  and  his  aspirations, 
the  young  man  who  espouses  her  will  cry  out  with  the  Apostle, 
"Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am!  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death?" 

On  the  other  side,  in  all  her  radiant  beauty,  stands  the  daugh- 
ter of  liberty.  At  her  touch  the  shackles  have  fallen  from  the 
slave,  by  her  inspiration  Union  and  Freedom  were  saved  for  man- 
kind. For  her  the  soldier  marched.  By  her  the  hero  was  pen- 
sioned and  the  rebel  forgiven,  and  the  Republic  as  it  is,  many- fold 
better,  greater,  richer  and  happier  than  it  ever  was,  bears  tribute 
to  her  genius.  The  one  controlling  principle  governing  all  about 
her  is  that,  forever,  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  shall  be  a  grand 
and  beneficent  advance  from  yesterday.  Beside  me,  as  I  was 
speaking  last  week,  sat  a  venerable  man  of  ninety-five  years. 
Said  he:  "I  want  to  cast  one  more  vote  before  God  takes  me 
home,  and  if  there  is  any  lesson  derived  from  my  long  life  and 
from  the  eighteen  ballots  I  have  cast  for  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  the  nineteenth  and  the  last  will  be  given  for  the  Republi- 
can Party."  From  this  long  record,  covering  the  most  important 
period  of  our  history,  turn  back  to  the  present,  and  a  first  vote  is 
to  be  thrown  in  this  year  of  startling  significance.  The  eldest 
son  of  James  A.  Garfield  becomes  of  age  on  November  first,  and 
votes  on  November  fourth.  With  him  is  a  memory  which  over- 
shadows that  ballot.  His  father  was  the  typical  American,  who 
went  from  the  towpath  to  the  plow,  from  the  plow  to  the  school, 
from  the  school  to  the  academy,  from  the  academy  to  the  college, 
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from  the  college  to  the  professor's  chair,  and  thence  among  the 
scholars  of  the  land;  the  citizen  who,  when  the  drum  beat  to 
arms,  became  the  soldier,  the  Colonel,  the  Brigadier-general,  the 
Major-general,  every  step  made  in  battle ;  the  citizen  who,  at  the 
call  of  civic  duty,  went  from  the  school-board  to  the  Legislature, 
from  the  Legislature  to  Congress,  from  Congress  to  the  Chief 
Magistracy  of  the  Nation,  from  the  Presidency  to  a  martyr's 
grave.  You  and  I  believe  that  in  the  dread  unknown  the  loved 
ones  who  have  gone  before  hover  over  and  in  numberless  ways 
direct  those  who  linger  here,  and  with  that  record  and  the  spirit 
of  his  great  father  behind  him  the  son  of  Garfield  will  cast  his 
vote  for  Blaine  and  Logan. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER-STONE  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
BUILDING  GIVEN  BY  WILLIAM  H.  VANDERBILT1  TO  THE  COL- 
LEGE OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS,  APRIL  24,   1 886. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  most  instructive  and  pleasur- 
able of  our  public  assemblies  are  those  which  commemorate  the 
better  elements  of  our  common  humanity.  The  fierce  competi- 
tions of  our  industrial  conditions  present  the  possibilities  of  un- 
equal success  and  provoke  the  antagonisms  which  threaten  social 
order  and  security.  As  the  less  fortunate  drift  into  hostility  to 
their  more  successful  brethren,  and  those  who  by  their  own 
ability  or  by  inheritance  have  been  lifted  above  the  struggles  of 
life  lose  sight  of  and  sympathy  with  the  workers,  the  internal 
relations  of  crowded  communities  become  dangerous  and  intoler- 
able. At  this  point  the  man  of  wealth  who  founds  or  endows 
an  institution  which  shall  contribute  in  a  large  and  permanent  way 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  becomes  a  statesman  as  well  as  a 
philanthropist.  He  brings  us  back  to  first  principles  in  this  recog- 
nition of  our  common  origin  and  interests.  We  discover  that 
what  he  is  all  may  become,  and  that  at  some  time  he  or  his  father 
began  with  no  other  capital  than  brains,  character,  and  health. 
The  currents  of  human  sympathy  again  flow  and  throb  between 
the  avenue  and  the  alley,  the  cottage  and  the  palace.  Each  recog- 
nizes that  not  by  revolution  or  anarchy,  but  by  the  ordinary  muta- 
tions of  fortune  they  may  change  places,  and  upon  the  prosperous 
is  impressed  the  lesson  of  the  responsibilities  of  their  position, 
and  upon  the  poor  the  opportunities  which  are  open  under  our 
institutions  to  themselves  or  their  children. 

But  how  most  wisely  to  invest  the  money  which  is  to  carry  out 
a  charitable  purpose  is  not  an  easy  problem.  It  is  often  partly 
wasted  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  donor.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had 
become  familiar  by  his  own  sufferings,  so  patiently  endured  that 
none  but  his  intimate  friends  knew  of  them,  with  the  beneficent 

iWilliam   Henry   Vanderbilt    (1821-1885),  son  of   "Commodore"  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
President  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. — Ed. 
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effects  of  medical  skill  and  the  possibilities  of  its  growth.  With 
his  strong  common-sense  he  saw  that  here  was  practically  an  un- 
tried field  where  the  advancement  of  science  might  work  out  the 
most  beneficent  and  benevolent  ends.  Libraries,  hospitals,  and 
art  and  literary  institutions  existed  in  numbers,  each  doing  in  its 
own  way  admirable  work.  While  in  the  Old  World  govern- 
ments fostered  schools  of  medicine,  here  their  only  patrons  were 
the  profession,  and  there  was  not  a  single  great  endowment  in  the 
land.  To  build  a  college  to  be  called  by  his  name  was  a  tempta- 
tion, but  in  a  city  where  so  many  excellent  universities  already 
existed,  he  saw  that  the  wiser  use  of  his  money  was  to  develop 
and  enlarge  an  old  institution  whose  age,  traditions,  and  experi- 
ence were  of  incalculable  value,  and  constituted  a  permanent  capi- 
tal which  wealth  could  not  create.  In  selecting  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  he  chose  the  oldest,  and  the  equal  in 
rank  and  equipment  of  the  best.  The  story  of  this  school  is  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  medicine  in  America  for  a  hundred 
years. 

Ninety-nine  years  ago  a  small  body  of  young  physicians  in 
this  city  formed  a  society  with  the  title  of  this  college,  declaring 
that  their  purpose  was  "to  counteract  as  far  as  possible  the  evil 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  profession,  to  serve  the  poor, 
and  to  improve  medical  science."  They  established  the  first  free 
dispensary  New  York  ever  had,  and  within  its  walls  gave  gratui- 
tous attendance  on  the  poor,  and  lectures  and  instruction  to  stu- 
dents. Four  years  afterward,  in  1791,  they  came  with  a  full 
corps  of  professors  and  sixty-one  students,  and  a  memorial 
unanimously  indorsing  them  from  the  County  Medical  Society,  to 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  praying 
to  be  taken  under  their  "protection."  The  movement  inspired  im- 
mediate and  universal  interest.  Old  doctors  bearing  diplomas  from 
Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  Vienna  hailed  it  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  and 
hopeful  era  in  the  progress  of  their  profession  in  the  Republic,  and 
to  the  young  it  was  full  of  brilliant  promise.  That  grizzly  and  gal- 
lant warrior  and  patriot,  Baron  Steuben,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  came  down  from  the  sterile  farm  which  the 
State  had  voted  him  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  to  examine  and  report,  and  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  himself  and  his  fellow-committeemen  the  Legislature  on 
the  24th  of  March,  1791,  authorized  the  Regents  in  their  discre- 
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tion  to  incorporate  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  pro- 
vided its  capital  did  not  exceed  £60,000  and  the  Regents  appointed 
its  professors  and  conferred  its  degrees. 

Thus  successfully  started,  the  young  college  began  its  pros- 
perous and  progressive,  but  adventurous  and  aggressive  career. 
But  its  pathway  was  not  clear.  The  Regents  approved  of  this 
law  and  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  charter  for  the  young 
university.  The  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  protested  against 
the  granting  of  this  charter  on  the  ground  that  they  were  autho- 
rized to  establish  a  medical  school,  that  they  had  the  business 
much  at  heart  and  were  proceeding  as  fast  as  possible,  with  the 
prospect  and  intention  of  effecting  all  the  objects  which  the  rival 
school  could  accomplish  if  permitted  by  the  Regents  under  the 
Act  of  1 79 1.  They  successfully  fought  off  affirmative  action 
until  the  12th  of  March,  1807,  when  the  coveted  charter  was 
secured.  By  this  charter  the  Medical  Society  of  the  city  and  the 
county  of  New  York  was  incorporated  as  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Romayne — who  had 
originated  the  first  medical  school  in  1787,  petitioned  for  colle- 
giate recognition  by  the  State  in  1791,  and  nobly  kept  the  faith 
till  the  victory  of  1807 — became  its  first  president.  The  contest 
which  Columbia  College  and  her  medical  department  began  in 
1792  was  now  taken  up  with  renewed  vigor  by  the  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  assuming  the  offensive.  They  demanded  that  the 
College  school  should  be  merged  with  them,  and  Columbia  recog- 
nize the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  as  its  medical  department. 
The  Regents  and  the  Legislature  became  involved  in  this  contest, 
and  the  marvelous  patience  and  learning  of  Chancellor  Kent  were 
exhausted  in  an  effort  to  settle  it.  But  it  continued  until  in 
1 8 14  that  ancient  and  venerable  seat  of  learning  surrendered  un- 
conditionally and  accepted  your  terms.  The  Regents  expressed 
their  profound  satisfaction  in  this  result  by  reporting  "that  from 
the  medical  college  thus  united,  and  embracing  the  most  eminent 
medical  talent  of  the  State  in  one  splendid  seminary,  the  most 
beneficial  consequences  may  be  anticipated. "  But  the  battle  for 
sole  supremacy  was  not  yet  over.  A  number  of  professors  se- 
ceded, and  procured  authority  from  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey, 
to  open  in  this  city  a  medical  school  and  confer  upon  its  graduates 
the  Rutgers  degree.  The  Legislature  was  appealed  to;  State 
pride  was  invoked ;  the  question  became  one  of  the  political  issues 
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of  the  time.  The  Physicians  and  Surgeons  again  triumphed,  by 
the  passage  of  a  law  declaring  that  degrees  conferred  upon  the 
sacred  soil  of  New  York  by  the  chartered  colleges  of  foreign 
governments  should  be  void;  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  put 
forth  by  New  Jersey  for  the  retaliatory  legislation  under  which 
for  half  a  century  she  exacted  toll  by  way  of  State  tax  from  our 
citizens  crossing  her  borders.  With  the  growth  of  the  city  this 
feeling  gave  way  to  a  generous  recognition  of  all  worthy  comers 
into  this  exhaustless  field  of  education  and  usefulness. 

The  medical  colleges  of  New  York  are  no  longer  enemies,  but 
friendly  rivals,  emulous  in  that  strife  for  excellence  by  which  each 
stimulates  the  others;  and  all  combined  form  a  splendid  New 
York  University  of  Medicine.  Large  endowments  to  any  of 
them  are  of  benefit  to  all,  because  none  can  be  lifted  to  a  position 
which  the  rest  will  not  soon  crowd,  in  this  most  happy  contest 
to  discover  and  impart  those  things  which  will  prolong  life,  heal 
the  sick,  restore  the  crippled  and  injured,  and  alleviate  suffering. 
The  history  of  this  college  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  moral 
progress  of  the  century.  In  the  good  old  times,  the  doctrine  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means  received  frequent  and  most  authorita- 
tive approval.  The  State  in  1808,  and  again  in  18 14,  resorted 
to  that  most  insidious  and  demoralizing  form  of  gambling,  the 
lottery,  to  put  money  into  its  treasury  for  the  endowment  and 
development  of  literary  institutions  and  to  promote  higher  educa- 
tion. From  the  first  of  these  lotteries  this  college  received 
$5,000,  and  from  the  second  $30,000,  and  without  other  public 
assistance  has  struggled  and  expanded  until,  after  a  lapse  of 
seventy-two  years,  it  becomes  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  ap- 
pointed schools  in  the  world,  through  the  medium  of  the  splendid 
benefaction  we  this  day  commemorate.  Upon  these  grounds, 
donated  by  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  his  gift  erects,  furnishes,  and 
endows  a  building  equal  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  present  and 
the  needs  of  the  future.  Mr.  William  D.  Sloane  builds  the 
Maternity  Hospital,  and  the  generosity  of  his  wife  endows  all 
the  beds,  making  them  free ;  while  the  four  sons  create  the  Clinic, 
which  will  be  a  vast  dispensary,  giving  without  charge  to  the 
poor,  for  all  time,  medicines  and  the  best  professional  attendance, 
as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  more  grateful  to  him  if  living  and 
to  his  spirit  now  that  he  is  dead  than  stately  shaft  or  gorgeous 
mausoleum. 
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The  advances  made  by  practical  medicine  in  the  past  hundred 
years  have  kept  pace  with  the  wonderful  development  of  this 
century  in  every  department  of  human  thought  and  energy.  The 
brilliant  discoveries  in  chemistry  have  unfolded  the  mysterious 
processes  of  life  and  death.  The  microscope  has  found  the 
germs  which  spread  disease,  carry  infection,  and  propagate  pesti- 
lence, and  science  is  experimenting  for  their  control  or  extermi- 
nation. Invention  and  observation  have  stimulated  each  other, 
until  the  functions,  the  operations,  and  the  condition  of  every 
part  of  living  men  are  seen  by  a  diagnosis  as  clear  and  complete 
as  the  beaten  pathway  of  truth,  while  pharmaceutical  chemists 
have  found  new  remedies  and  discovered  the  active  principle  of 
those  known  before,  so  that  the  revelation  and  location  of  diseases 
have  been  followed  by  the  finding  of  the  drugs  by  which  they 
may  be  stayed  or  cured.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  tre- 
mendous and  beneficent  revolution  medical  education  is  no 
longer  didactic,  but  clinical  or  experimental.  Object  teaching 
creates  the  modern  physician.  The  lecturer  of  to-day  is  no  longer 
a  theorist,  but  a  demonstrator  of  what  the  student  can  see.  The 
laboratory,  the  hospital,  and  the  dispensary  are  all  necessary  for 
his  instruction.  To  extract  the  virtues  from  plants  and  minerals, 
to  compound  the  elements  which  nature  furnishes  for  cure,  to 
walk  the  hospitals,  to  examine  the  endless  forms  of  disease  which 
flow  through  a  dispensary,  must  be  his  daily  life.  To  gather 
these- in  any  institution  has  heretofore  required  a  capital  beyond 
other  resources  than  those  of  the  Government,  and  hence  the 
American  physician  has  not  felt  fully  equipped  until  he  has  re- 
ceived at  London,  Paris,  or  Vienna  these  practical  lessons.  Now 
a  million  of  dollars,  a  private  benefaction,  renders  possible  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  a  medical  college  superior  to  any 
ever  known  in  this  country,  and  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world. 
With  this  endowment,  and  the  impulse  and  inspiration  which 
will  follow  it,  New  York  will  become  the  center  of  medical  learn- 
ing, education,  and  acquirement  for  the  American  Continent 

Great  fortunes  involve  grave  duties  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  The  administration  of  a  vast  estate  is  a  trust  of  far- 
reaching  responsibilities.  The  law  does  not  and  cannot  say  how 
one  shall  use  it,  but  the  jury  of  the  world  is  day  by  day  taking 
testimony,  and  every  right-minded  man  wants  its  favorable  ver- 
dict. He  must  not  squander,  or  waste,  or  hoard,  and  so  long  as 
Vol.  V— 9 
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it  is  actively  employed  it  does  a  public  service.  Strong  and  mas- 
terful men  who  create  and  hold  together  and  manage  great 
enterprises  which  give  employment  and  wages  to  thousands  of 
people,  and  who  keep  their  fortunes  active  in  the  conduct  and 
development  of  business,  are  practical  benefactors  and  philan- 
thropists. They  are  of  necessity  the  hardest  workers  in  their 
system  and  often  crushed  by  its  weight.  But  they  cannot  stop  at 
the  point  where  their  roads  or  mills,  mines  or  factories,  furnish 
the  means  of  living  to  the  healthy  and  able-bodied.  They  must 
contribute  in  liberal  measure  for  the  young,  the  helpless,  the  in- 
firm, and  the  aged.  In  this  they  are  laying  up  for  themselves 
not  only  treasures  in  Heaven,  where  moth  and  rust  do  not  corrupt, 
nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal,  but  the  sweet  incense  of 
gratitude  and  praise  ever  wafted  to  their  memories.  Said  John 
Howard,  the  philanthropist,  when  dying  of  disease  contracted  in 
the  service  of  the  unfortunate :  "Let  my  monument  be  a  sun-dial. 
I  would  be  useful  after  my  death." 

William  H.  Vanderbilt  led  a  life  of  work  and  care.  He  knew 
merit,  and  recognized,  rewarded,  and  promoted  it  in  numberless 
ways;  and  he  despised  idlers,  pretenders,  and  shams.  He 
wanted  his  fellow-men  to  look  through  the  wealth  he  was  ad- 
ministering to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  see  him  as  he  understood 
himself,  claiming  no  superiority  to  which  he  was  not  fairly  en- 
titled, trying  to  do  his  duty  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  living  temper- 
ately, loving  his  friends,  and  willing  to  help  in  every  good  or 
public  work.  He  was  proud  of  New  York,  and  besides  his  con- 
spicuous gifts  for  the  Obelisk  and  this  college,  he  contributed  in 
an  unobtrusive  way  vast  sums  for  its  religious,  benevolent,  art, 
and  educational  enterprises.  This  great  city,  with  its  marvelous 
growth,  its  cosmopolitan  character,  and  its  limitless  future,  is  the 
most  interesting  of  social  and  political  problems.  The  world  in 
miniature  lives  and  works  and  illustrates  all  civilizations  within 
its  walls,  and  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  pulsations  of  its 
thought  and  commerce  will  move  the  world.  From  this  founda- 
tion will  rise  an  institution  which  will  give  New  York  the  first 
rank  in  the  most  beneficent  of  the  sciences.  May  it  be  also  an 
example  inspiring  others  to  those  deeds  which  are  possible  only 
to  a  few,  but  wisely  bestowed  may  make  our  metropolis  supreme 
in  every  department  which  educates,  elevates,  and  ennobles  the 
race. 
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A  TALK   TO   YOUNG   PHYSICIANS ADDRESS   TO   THE   GRADUATING 

CLASS  OF  THE  SYRACUSE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  JUNE   1 4,    l888. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  an  anomalous  situation  for 
a  man  who  is  rushing  by  express  trains  to  the  political  conven- 
tion which  is  to  name  the  next  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  diverted  from  his  course  into  a  quiet  by-way  of  study  and 
literature;  but  having  in  mind  the  dangers  and  accidents  of  poli- 
tics, it  may  be  wise  for  him  to  make  friend  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Certainly,  there  could  be  no  safer  retreat  to  start  from 
or  return  to  than  a  college  commencement.  Graduating  day  is 
the  most  interesting  period  in  life.  It  crystallizes  in  deathless 
memory  the  pleasures  of  the  past  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
future.  Behind  is  the  dream;  before  the  awakening.  Student 
years  form  a  romance  which  grows  in  interest  and  beauty  as  you 
recede  from  them,  and  all  experiences  afterward  are  the  harsh 
realities  of  a  career.  Whether  you  succeed  or  fail,  the  associa- 
tions which  end  to-night  will  be  the  one  asset  upon  which  the 
sheriff  cannot  levy,  and  which  no  fortune  could  tempt  you  to 
part  with. 

The  vocation  chosen  by  a  young  man  is  governed  oftener  by 
accident  than  inclination.  But  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pur- 
sued is  controlled  neither  by  luck  nor  chance.  The  liberal  pro- 
fessions are  crowded  with  incompetents.  I  know  ministers  who 
should  be  palace-car  conductors,  poor  lawyers  who  would  have 
been  good  drummers  or  clerks,  and  medical  men  who  are  more 
dangerous  to  their  patients  than  the  disease  they  treat,  who  were 
destined  by  nature  for  the  farm  or  the  factory.  The  world  is  a 
workshop  full  of  misfits,  and  misfits  are  always  cheap.  It  re- 
quires both  faculty  and  courage  when  you  have  discovered  your 
mistake  to  drop  your  tools  and  start  again;  but  if  all  the  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  ministers  who  never  can  get  on  in  their  professions 
would  get  out  and  find  other  fields  of  labor,  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  for  themselves  and  the  country.  A  living  stream  of  new 
applicants  for  public  favor  and  support  pours  through  the  portals 
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of  the  schools  of  medicine,  law,  and  theology.  It  is  estimated 
that  doctors  are  thus  manufactured  in  such  large  numbers  that 
they  form  one  to  every  three  hundred  inhabitants.  At  first  view 
this  seems  very  discouraging,  but  the  situation  has  many  com- 
pensations. So  many  are  wholly  unfit  or  badly  prepared,  that 
while  they  increase  the  miseries  of  mankind  they  add  to  the  busi- 
ness and  profits  of  those  who  are  capable.  The  competitions  of 
modern  life  have  become  so  keen  that  there  are  no  opportunities 
for  the  lame  and  the  lazy.  The  first  must  find  their  proper  pur- 
suits, and  the  second  must  work  or  go  to  the  wall. 

I  have  no  faith  in  mottos  or  maxims  or  rules  for  success,  and 
though  often  asked,  never  have  any  to  give.  A  young  man  who 
has  good  health  and  governs  his  conduct  by  a  conscientious 
answer  to  the  ever-present  question,  Would  my  mother  approve? 
and  gives  tireless  attention  to  his  business,  is  certain  to  succeed. 
It  is  impossible  for  every  one  to  win  fame  or  fortune  or  both,  but 
the  man  who  earns  a  living,  even  in  a  very  modest  way,  feels  the 
inspiration  of  independence  and  has  safely  passed  the  precipice 
of  failure.  Repinings  for  riches  and  angry  envy  of  prosperity 
weaken  the  moral  tone  and  mental  fiber.  They  paralyze  effort 
and  end  in  empty  vaporings  in  the  bar-room  and  empty  larders  at 
home.  The  opportunities  for  accumulating  large  fortunes  rarely 
come  to  the  members  of  the  liberal  professions.  Their  compensa- 
tions are  in  the  position  and  influence  accorded  to  their  culture 
and  training.  With  them,  self-support  is  success,  and  when  the 
surplus  surely  comes  and  with  it  home,  larger  comforts,  and  fair 
competence  for  declining  years,  they  enjoy  a  measure  of  happi- 
ness and  content  rarely  found  with  the  use  and  care  of  great 
wealth. 

I  have  learned  both  by  experience  and  observation  that  the 
only  real  and  lasting  enjoyment  in  life  is  to  be  found  in  work. 
Everything  which  man  creates  decays  when  neglected,  but  noth- 
ing in  nature  or  art  goes  to  pieces  so  fast  as  man  in  idleness. 
The  conditions  of  health,  happiness,  development,  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  vigor  and  unimpaired  faculties  for  old  age,  are 
found  only  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  our  powers  to  the  limit  of 
their  capacity.  I  know  men  who  were  completed  when  they  grad- 
uated. Their  thought  and  talk  have  never  gotten  beyond  college 
politics  and  the  rivalries  of  the  secret  societies.  They  are  human 
phonographs,  and  the  echo  of  their  undergraduate  voices  of  a 
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bygone  generation  touches  no  sympathetic  chord  in  the  activities 
of  to-day.  Such  men  have  always  been  nerveless  idlers  and  in 
middle  life  are  hopeless  failures.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  when  past 
eighty,  returning  from  his  annual  vacation  to  find  his  carriage 
awaiting  him  at  the  depot,  and  completing  his  round  of  calls  upon 
his  patients  before  reaching  his  house;  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  seventy- 
eight,  more  diligent  in  public  duty  than  any  member  of  his  party, 
and  yet  finding  time  for  excursions  in  the  classics,  modern  lan- 
guages, and  the  sciences,  and  to  maintain  a  controversy  in  defense 
of  the  Bible  and  Christianity,  furnish  unanswerable  testimony 
to  the  sustaining  and  regenerating  power  of  work.  When  a 
young  man  is  sure  that  he  has  found  the  calling  best  suited  to 
his  abilities  and  training,  whether  the  professions  or  the  farm, 
business,  or  mechanical  industry,  three  rules  will  invariably  carry 
him  through — stick,  dig,  and  save. 

In  a  republic  work  is  honorable,  and  a  man  has  no  place  in 
the  community  and  receives  little  of  its  consideration  unless  he 
contributes  something  to  the  movement  of  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  society.  The  effect  of  our  American  example  is  seen  all 
over  Europe.  It  has  given  to  labor  recognition  and  dignity  in 
countries  where  formerly,  and  within  recent  recollections,  it  was 
a  badge  of  servitude. 

But  while  every  pursuit  has  its  claim  upon  the  general  wel- 
fare, the  profession  you  have  chosen  is  entitled  to  more  than 
ordinary  consideration.  Necessarily  experimental,  it  furnishes 
boundless  opportunity  for  cranks  and  frauds.  Human  suffering 
is  an  easy  field  for  quacks  who  live  upon  the  credulous  and  the 
weak.  The  strongest  natures,  when  overtaken  by  disease,  are 
easily  imposed  upon  by  the  confident  promise  of  health.  It  is  only 
in  curing  the  sick  that  profit  and  prosperity  come  soonest  to  the 
most  brazen  pretender.  But  the  profession,  with  rare  courage 
and  sacrifice,  has  always  been  true  to  its  ideals  and  to  progress. 
It  has  waged  unceasing  warfare  against  the  mysterious,  which 
fools  the  ignorant  and  degrades  the  standard  of  practice.  Its 
history  is  one  perpetual  trial  of  suggestions  and  discoveries,  and 
it  has  subjected  them  all  to  severest  tests,  rejecting  the  false  and 
adopting  the  true.  It  refuses  gain  which  comes  with  deceit,  and 
mercilessly  disciplines  the  offenders  against  its  code.  The  mar- 
velous advances  in  the  healing  art,  by  which  suffering  has  been 
alleviated,  life  prolonged,  and  human  happiness  immeasurably 
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increased,  have  been  due  to  the  conscientious  devotion  of  physi- 
cians to  that  nobler  side  of  their  work  by  which  their  brethren  and 
the  world  receive  at  once  and  without  hindrance  or  cost  the  bene- 
fit of  their  discoveries. 

The  history  of  medicine  is  the  story  of  civilization.  The 
standard  of  the  profession  is  the  barometer  of  the  cultured  in- 
telligence of  the  country.  As  the  Greeks  were  the  most  refined 
and  best  educated  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity;  as  they  so  ex- 
celled in  art  and  literature  that  their  works  remain  the  models 
for  all  generations;  as  they  alone  of  the  ancients  questioned  all 
things  and  dismissed  what  could  not  be  proved ;  so  their  doctors 
became  the  founders  of  a  medical  system  which  was  vigorous 
enough  to  outlive  the  ages  and  elastic  enough  to  embrace  the 
developments  of  time.  Esculapius,  "the  blameless  physician," 
in  the  heroic  period  made  medicine  a  mystery  and  became  a  god ; 
while  Hippocrates,  in  the  light  of  Attic  civilization,  gave  the 
world  in  nearly  a  hundred  books  the  results  of  all  the  researches 
of  the  past,  and  in  venerated  as  the  "Father  of  Medicine."  Dur- 
ing the  conquering  and  barbarous  times  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Roman,  the  physician  was  a  slave,  and  the  fate  of  torture  or 
freedom  sharpened  the  wits  of  a  knave,  but  in  the  Augustan  age 
he  was  the  honored  companion  of  the  Emperor  and  his  contribu- 
tions led  in  the  advance  of  science  and  discovery.  In  the  Dark  Ages 
the  profession  again  fell  into  the  depths  of  superstition  and  was 
filled  with  impostors,  but  in  the  glorious  awakening  and  emanci- 
pation of  the  mind  which  followed  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
school  of  medicine  grew  to  be  the  noblest  department  of  the 
university.  The  progress  of  science  and  invention,  which  is  the 
marvel  of  this  century,  is  fully  equaled  by  the  less  heralded  ad- 
vance of  medicine.  The  blameless  physician  and  Grecian  deity 
would  find  his  supernatural  powers  paralyzed  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  your  final  examination  papers,  and  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  would  be  compelled  by  this  learned  faculty  to  enter  as 
freshmen  and  take  a  full  course  before  they  could  receive  an  hon- 
orary degree.  With  Americans  the  faculty  of  reverence  has  at- 
tached to  it  scientific  inquiry  and  philosophic  research.  We  wor- 
ship the  fathers,  but  we  idealize  them  first.  If  we  can  adopt  the 
maxims,  the  examples,  or  the  principles  of  antiquity,  they  are  all 
the  better  because  they  are  old,  but  for  us  age  sanctifies  nothing. 
We  have  passed  the  period  of  the  superstition  which  ascribed 
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miraculous  power  to  the  seventh  son  of  the  seventh  son.  He 
cured  disease  by  putting  the  plaster  on  himself;  we  reverse  the 
process  and  put  the  plaster  on  the  patient. 

In  no  state  or  country  has  the  progress  of  your  profession 
been  more  remarkable  than  in  New  York.  While  searching  the 
records  of  this  Dutch  colony  for  quite  another  purpose,  I  found 
this  historically  valuable  entry  under  date  of  February  5,  1652: 
"The  Colonial  Council  order  that  ship's  doctors  arriving  at  the 
port  of  New  Amsterdam  shall  not  be  permitted  to  practice  medi- 
cine or  surgery  without  the  consent  of  Doctor  La  Montaigne." 
The  good  doctor  was  the  only  physician  on  Manhattan  Island. 
Orders  of  the  Council  were  equivalent  to  statutes,  and  this  was 
the  first  law  for  the  protection  of  American  industry  ever  passed 
on  this  continent.  In  the  midst  of  the  heated  controversies  of 
the  hour  on  this  great  question,  you  gentlemen  may  congratulate 
yourselves  that  the  Father  of  American  Medicine  was  also  the 
founder  of  our  protective  system.  One  hundred  years  after, 
in  1765,  King's  College  in  New  York  had  a  medical  department, 
and  Dr.  John  Jones,  its  Professor  of  Surgery,  published  a  work 
upon  field  hospitals  and  the  treatment  of  the  wounded,  which 
was  the  text-book  of  the  staff  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  its  suggestions  were  adopted  by  the  army  surgeons  of  the 
veteran  armies  of  Europe.  Now  it  is  the  just  pride  of  our 
State  that  its  medical  colleges  in  equipment  and  instruction  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  world-famed  schools  of  Vienna,  Lon- 
don, and  Paris. 

I  congratulate  your  city  upon  the  possession  of  a  school  of 
such  high  standard  and  character.  Far-sighted  energy  and  enter- 
prise have  made  Syracuse  an  important  industrial  center,  and  its 
solid  growth  in  the  past  fifty  years  has  been  phenomenal.  But 
there  comes  a  period  in  the  life  of  every  prosperous  community 
when  its  successful  citizens  must  recognize  the  debt  they  owe  to 
society,  and  the  highest  interests  to  themselves  and  their  children 
are  best  served  by  intelligent  and  open-handed  liberality.  A 
noble  band  of  public-spirited  physicians  give  time  and  hard  work 
here,  practically  without  charge,  that  this  community  may  not 
be  cursed  by  badly  equipped  and  incompetent  doctors.  They 
require  a  year  more  in  their  curriculum  than  their  rivals.  They 
know  that  the  rush  of  students  is  to  the  places  where  they  can 
quickest   receive  their  diplomas.     But  this   faculty,  preferring 
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perfection  to  profit,  and  quality  to  quantity,  made  a  degree  from 
Syracuse  a  guarantee  of  faithful  study,  and  ability  skilfully  to 
treat  injuries  and  diseases.  The  Vanderbilt  endowment  of  a 
million  of  dollars,  the  Carnegie  and  Loomis  gifts,  each  of  many 
hundreds  of  thousands,  have  done  much  to  plant  in  New  York 
City  the  best  opportunities  in  the  United  States  for  a  medical 
education.  Individually  or  by  combined  action  you  have  among 
your  citizens  the  men  who  should  build  upon  this  noble  founda- 
tion. Give  to  this  college  a  building  worthy  of  your  city ;  let  it 
have  a  hospital  and  dispensary  for  the  most  beneficent  of  chari- 
table work  and  medical  training ;  equip  it  with  the  most  advanced 
appliances  for  physiological,  anatomical,  and  chemical  work,  and 
you  will  have  in  your  midst  an  institution  which  will  be  an  en- 
during honor  to  your  city  and  a  source  of  incalculable  benefits 
and  blessings  to  the  suffering  in  all  conditions  and  to  the  poor. 

The  progressive  spirit  of  this  institution  happily  recognizes 
that  among  the  many  avenues  opening  for  work  for  woman, 
medicine  should  give  her  a  cordial  welcome.  As  a  nurse  she  is 
always  the  comforting  and  ministering  angel  of  the  sick-room, 
and  the  opportunities  for  her  usefulness  as  a  physician  are  as 
boundless  as  the  complex  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to. 

The  students  who  have  this  day  been  graduated  should  re- 
member that  their  first  duty  is  to  keep  so  fully  up  with  the  best 
thoughts  and  most  valuable  discoveries  in  every  field  of  activity 
that  they  cannot  be  narrowed  by  their  specialty.  To-day  all  the 
resources  of  science  are  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  new  remedies, 
and  nature  has  no  secret  or  sanctuary  safe  from  the  assaults  of 
the  indomitable  seekers  after  truth.  Daring  experimentalists 
are  testing  and  finding  healing  virtues  in  the  venom  of  deadly 
reptiles,  and  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  constantly 
forced  to  yield  curative  elements  of  priceless  value  to  the 
pharmacopoeia.  The  doctor  who  simply  marches  abreast  of 
the  progress  of  his  profession  must  be  broadly  educated  and 
a  discriminating  student.  It  will  be  many  years  before  your 
practice  occupies  all  your  time,  and  this  is  your  golden  oppor- 
tunity. Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  most  famous  of  English  sur- 
geons, received  in  fees  his  first  year  $25.  At  the  end  of  six 
years  his  practice  netted  only  $600,  but  in  his  fifteenth  year  a 
patient  flung  into  his  lap  a  check  for  $5,000  for  a  single  operation, 
and  his  income  grew  from  that  time  until  it  reached  $100,000. 
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You  will  not  all  be  Sir  Astley  Coopers,  but  your  early  struggles 
may  be  cheered  by  his  story.  The  Emperor  Augustus  granted 
to  doctors  only,  of  all  the  citizens  of  Rome,  the  exemption  of 
their  property  from  taxation.  I  suppose  the  imperial  treasury 
did  not  lose  much  by  this  generosity,  but  I  hope  you  may  be  so 
prosperous  that  you  will  long  for  the  return  of  the  Augustan 
Age.  Keep  in  mind  Daniel  Webster's  famous  remark  to  the 
young  man  who  complained  that  the  profession  was  overcrowded : 
"There  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top." 

During  the  period  when  you  have  little  to  do,  read;  upon 
some  method  if  you  can — if  not,  r^ad  without  method.  The 
process  not  only  broadens  a  man  with  a  wealth  of  varied  infor- 
mation, and  a  view  of  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  but  it  sug- 
gests congenial  excursions  into  politics,  theology,  philosophy,  and 
sociology  which  invigorate  and  fertilize  the  mind,  and  give  a 
stronger  grasp  on  your  profession.  It  does  more ;  it  stores  away 
in  the  memory  an  exhaustless  stock  of  incalculable  value  in 
busier  years.  Acquire  the  habit  of  improving  the  odd  minutes. 
The  majority  of  men  employ  the  unavoidable  waits,  between  the 
scenes  of  our  daily  family  drama,  in  preparing  for  either  the 
idiot  or  the  insane  asylum.  They  do  nothing  and  think  less,  or 
get  mad.  They  are  the  types  of  the  friend  we  know  so  well  who 
spoils  the  trip  or  party  by  storming  first  about,  and  then  at,  the 
one  who  is  the  cause  of  the  delay,  or  of  the  good  deacon  who 
responded  to  his  pastor's  earnest  compliment  that,  no  matter  who 
slept,  he  was  always  awake  and  attentive:  "Yes,  doctor,  when 
you  are  preachin',  I  sits  and  thinks  of  nothin'."  The  cause  is 
always  your  sweetheart  or  your  wife.  Women  are  rarely 
prompt,  and  the  reason  is  either  the  bonnet  or  the  baby.  Accept 
the  inevitable  as  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence.  Take  up 
your  book  and  read  until  she  appears.  Then  do  not  swear  or 
rave,  but  compliment  her  cordially;  she  deserves  it;  and  if  you 
have  the  high  privilege,  also  kiss  her,  and  you  will  both  doubly 
enjoy  the  entertainment  or  the  journey,  and  in  time  the  things 
read  during  these  intervals  will  prove  a  liberal  education.  As 
soon  as  you  are  able  to  support  a  wife,  marry.  God  and  nature 
bless  the  union.  Real  happiness  and  the  growth  and  preserva- 
tion of  all  the  virtues  are  best  found  in  the  family  and  home. 
But  many  a  promising  career  has  been  spoiled  by  recklessly  as- 
suming the  burdens  of  a  household  without  adequate  income. 
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It  often  mortgages  and  weights  a  man  so  that  he  cannot  pursue 
his  profession,  and,  under  pretense  of  affection,  he  deceives  his 
wife  and  inflicts  upon  her  untold  privations  and  misery. 

His  education  and  opportunity  give  a  physician  unusual  in- 
fluence in  the  community.  He  cannot  escape  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship,  and  is  specially  charged  with  high  public  duties. 
He  has  the  training  of  a  leader,  and  holds  confidential  relations 
to  a  large  constituency.  He  should  always  be  a  partisan,  but 
will  rarely  find  excuse  for  the  practice  of  "mugwumpery."  Hos- 
tile political  parties,  ever  watchful  and  critical  of  each  other,  are 
the  safeguards  of  liberty.  Within  the  organization  he  can  be- 
come a  potential  factor  for  reform  and  the  nomination  of  the 
best  men.  But  doctors  cannot  accept  office  without  losing  their 
patients.  Their  relations  are  purely  personal  and  confidential, 
and  cannot  be  delegated  to  a  partner  or  friend.  Physicians  and 
railroad  men  are  about  the  only  people  who  must  abandon  their 
business  when  they  enter  the  public  service.  If  they  do  con- 
clude to  sacrifice  private  emolument  for  official  honors,  the  one 
finds  his  calling  no  disqualification,  while  the  other  is  informed 
that  for  his  vocation  the  spirit  which  hung  witches,  banished 
Baptists,  and  branded  Quakers  still  actively  survives. 

The  profession  of  medicine  is  peculiarly  rich  in  inspiring  ex- 
amples and  courageous  charity.  The  fury  of  the  fighting  upon 
the  battle-field  makes  cowards  brave  and  brave  men  heroes. 
But  amid  flying  shot  and  bursting  shells,  in  the  calm  and  cool 
possession  of  every  faculty,  the  surgeons  face  death  in  the  pre- 
sence of  horrors  which  appall  the  stoutest  hearts.  No  soldier 
leading  a  forlorn  hope  ever  presented  a  tithe  of  the  sustained 
daring  of  the  doctors  who  have  repeatedly  left  homes  and  dear 
ones  to  meet  the  deadly  pestilence  in  the  plague-stricken  cities  of 
our  land.  Their  deeds  were  unheralded.  No  trumpets  inspired 
the  charge.  The  only  sounds  which  greeted  them  were  the  des- 
pairing cries  of  the  sick  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  Fame  had 
for  them  no  promise,  and  their  only  reward  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  duty  nobly  done.  We  live  in  a  charitable  age.  Vast 
sums  are  yearly  given  to  found  and  endow  educational  institu- 
tions, to  build  hospitals,  and  to  equip  houses  and  asylums  for  the 
helpless  and  unfortunate.  But  the  gratuitous  services  rendered 
by  physicians  every  day  to  the  poor  are  larger  contributions  in 
proportion  to  their  incomes  and  estates  than  any  of  the  noble 
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donations  which  have  given  fame  to  the  generous.  They  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  purest  benevolence,  for  the  left  hand 
literally  knoweth  not  what  the  right  hand  doeth. 

I  read  and  read  again  the  ''Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  it  seems 
to  me  the  most  beautiful  idyl  in  our  literature.  And  yet  the  life  of 
every  conscientious  doctor  presents  a  picture  full  of  romance 
in  the  realities  of  his  experience,  of  character  which  strengthens 
the  weak,  of  bright  and  breezy  hopefulness  which  encourages 
the  despairing,  and  of  deeds  and  thoughts  which  so  sanctify  him 
that  his  presence  elevates  society.  I  owe  much  to  such  a  one  at 
whose  house  in  my  student  days  I  was  always  a  welcome  guest, 
and  whose  philosophy  of  life,  so  genial  and  quaint,  as  he  solilo- 
quized during  the  rides  on  his  daily  rounds,  was  far  better  than 
any  lessons  which  came  to  me  from  my  learned  professors. 
Such  a  man  is  the  community's  best  friend.  At  the  festival  he 
is  the  soul  of  the  entertainment,  and  in  the  house  of  mourning 
or  distress  he  is  the  source  of  comfort  and  help.  He  is  the 
confidant  of  all  the  lovers,  makes  up  their  quarrels,  and  secures 
their  happiness.  He  discovers  the  skeleton  in  the  family  closet, 
and  drags  it  out  and  buries  it;  he  brings  husband  and  wife  to- 
gether and  saves  them  from  separation  and  disgrace.  He  finds 
out  the  promise  of  the  boy,  and  successfully  plans  a  way  for 
carrying  him  through  college  and  for  the  acquirement  of  a  pro- 
fession. He  has  the  confidence  of  quarreling  neighbors,  and, 
as  arbitrator  or  common  friend  adjusts  their  differences  and 
brings  them  together.  In  his  daily  walk  and  conversation  he 
preaches  from  a  perambulating  pulpit  lessons,  principles,  max- 
ims, doctrines,  and  proverbs,  which  in  time  form  a  large  part  of 
the  opinions  and  virtues  of  his  constituency. 

The  rush  and  worry,  the  wear  and  tear,  the  rapid  pace  of 
our  American  life  irritates  our  nerves  and  renders  us  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  impressions.  The  personality  of  the  doctor,  his  dis- 
position, his  habits,  and  his  character,  form  a  large  part  of  his 
success  or  failure.  The  vain  and  pompous  doctor,  who  thinks  so 
much  of  himself  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  weakness  and 
watchfulness  of  the  sick,  leaves  behind  him  a  sense  of  neglect 
and  indifference  which  neutralizes  his  medicine.  The  discur- 
sive and  argumentative  doctor  airs  his  opinion  on  politics  or 
theology  to  aching  bones  and  fevered  brains  until  only  weak- 
ness keeps  the  outraged  victim  from  murder.      The  grossest 
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injury  to  the  helpless  patient,  absorbing  with  every  breath  the 
spirit  of  her  environment,  is  the  polluting  presence  of  the  doctor 
saturated  with  whiskey  or  tobacco.  But  when  the  clean,  cheer- 
ful, and  hopeful  physician  enters  the  room,  he  brings  in  comfort 
and  health.  The  sufferer  knows  that  this  man  is  able  and  skil- 
ful, that  his  brain  and  heart  are  full  of  the  case,  that  his  sym- 
pathies follow  his  efforts,  and  the  potentiality  of  his  powders  is 
intensified  by  the  inspiring  magnetism  of  his  personality.  He 
is  welcomed  with  faith,  and  blessings  follow  his  departure.  He 
exorcises  despair  and  is  the  victor  over  death. 

Gentlemen,  we  of  the  world  bid  you  hail  and  God-speed. 
Let  this  prayer  of  your  friends  be  the  moving  purpose  of  your 
lives:  That  you  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  interests,  to  the 
purity  and  progress  of  your  noble  profession,  and  reflect  honor 
upon  your  Alma  Mater. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


ADDRESS  ON  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  AT  THE  FIRST  PUBLIC  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  ALUMNAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CINCINNATI,  AT  PIKERS  OPERA   HOUSE,  JUNE  5,    189I. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  There  could  be  no  greater  con- 
trast, no  better  exhibition  of  the  varying  phases  of  our  American 
civilization,  than  is  presented  in  my  experience  of  day  before 
yesterday  and  to-day.  Then  I  stood  upon  a  platform  at  Galena ; 
to-night  I  stand  upon  a  platform  in  Cincinnati.  The  difference 
is  great.  One  was  a  town  going  down-hill;  the  other  is  a  city 
rapidly  advancing  up-hill.  But  that  was  not  my  thought  when 
I  started  to  express  it.  Then  the  sentiment  of  the  hour  was 
national  patriotism,  as  embodied  and  emphasized  in  the  career  of 
General  Grant;  to-night  it  is  liberal  education,  and  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  it  and  through  it  for  any  man  capable  of  re- 
ceiving its  benefits. 

It  is  rarely  that  I  make  an  apology,  because  I  believe  that  if 
it  is  necessary  to  apologize  it  is  prudent  not  to  appear.  I  believe 
in  the  maxim  that  a  scholastic  occasion  should  be  adorned  with 
an  address  which  has  received  the  polish  of  the  file  and  of  the 
thumb  nail;  but  in  the  exigencies  of  a  rapid  trip,  of  the  meetings 
of  two  great  railroads,  an  oration  delivered  on  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue  of  General  Grant,  I  am  here  without  either  my  file  or 
my  thumb  nail  in  use,  with  an  address  prepared  upon  the  car  and 
in  the  directors'  room  of  Mr.  Ingalls  to-day.  I  am  here  because 
I  am  compelled  to  be  by  the  one  man  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 
who  makes  everybody  do  just  what  he  pleases.  That  man  is  my 
friend,  Mr.  Ingalls.  His  speech,  so  fitting,  so  perfect,  so  scholar- 
ly, so  admirably  illustrating  the  business  man  in  literature  and 
the  literary  man  in  business,  furnished  all  that  was  necessary  for 
a  finished  speech  to-night.  As  to  the  rest  of  it,  he  has  com- 
manded you  here  to  hear  me  and  me  here  to  talk  to  you  with- 
out preparation,  and  we  are  both  his  victims.  Nothing  better 
illustrates  his  sublime  audacity,  that  quality  which  he  did  not  get 
at  his  Alma  Mater,  but  brought  from  the  granite  hills  of  Maine, 
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which  he  resembles  in  some  respects  in  his  facial  outlines,  in  his 
hardened  facial  expression.  The  sublime  audacity  was  evi- 
denced by  standing  here  before  you  and  before  me,  president  of 
the  New  York  Yale  Alumni,  and  asserting  that  Harvard  was  the 
greatest  university. 

Shakespeare  has  said — I  don't  mean  the  Shakespeare  who  is 
the  candidate  for  President  of  the  Farmers  Alliance,  of  course, 
but  I  mean  the  great  Shakespeare — with  that  marvelous  charac- 
terization which  no  other  human  mind  has  been  able  to  copy,  that 
the  ages  of  man  are  seven.  First,  the  infant  mewling  in  the  nurse's 
arms;  then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel,  going  re- 
luctantly to  school;  then  the  lover,  sighing  like  a  furnace;  then 
the  soldier,  seeking  the  bubble  reputation  even  in  the  cannon's 
mouth ;  then  the  justice,  fed  upon  capons,  and  full  of  wise  saws 
and  modern  instances;  then  the  sixth  age  shifts  into  the  lean  and 
slippered  pantaloon;  then,  the  last  scene  of  all,  that  ends  this 
strange  eventful  history,  is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion, 
sans  teeth,  sans  sight,  sans  taste,  sans  everything.  That  is  the 
best  presentation,  that  the  most  rapid  picture  of  the  mutability 
and  the  moral  of  our  poor  humanity. 

If  Shakespeare,  with  his  myriad-minded  grasp  of  all  things, 
could  live  to-day  in  our  times,  could  see  the  genesis  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  an  American  city,  he  would  exactly  reverse  the  process 
and  would  make  his  last  days  the  best  estate.  As  I  see  it,  not 
possessing  the  eye  of  Shakespeare,  the  American  city  has  four 
stages.  First,  the  gathering  of  the  intelligent  and  adventurous 
spirits  who  have  dared  to  pull  up  by  the  roots  the  tendrils  that 
bound  them  to  home,  and  with  clear  vision  have  selected  a  place 
which  must  be  the  terminal  and  the  reservoir  of  the  transportation 
facilities,  bringing  a  vast  region  roundabout.  Then  as  the  city 
grows  there  is  a  wild  rush,  a  struggle  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  the  profits  of  the  incoming  population.  This 
rush,  this  hurry,  this  competition  is  such  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility either  for  intellectuality  or  for  spirituality.  Then  the  next, 
third  stage,  the  desire  of  those  who  have  accumulated  fortunes  to 
secure  from  their  money  something  more  than  the  mere  clothes 
and  houses  and  horses  which  money  will  buy.  By  their  money, 
and  by  its  possession,  having  no  ancestry  behind  them,  they 
separate  themselves  from  the  mass  of  their  less  fortunate  citi- 
zens and  seek  to  establish  a  society  whose  exclusiveness  shall  be 
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a  barrier  against  all  who  are  not  as  fortunate  as  themselves. 
That  is  not  an  attractive  society,  and  it  is  not  a  healthy  condition. 
Up  to  this  time  the  purest  and  the  deadest  materialism  has  char- 
acterized everything  connected  with  the  town.  But  in  the  course 
of  a  generation  children  have  come  to  settled  homes,  and  have 
secured  the  benefits  of  a  higher  education;  the  wants  of  the  city 
have  drawn  in  professional  men  and  editors  and  artists,  and 
soon  it  comes  to  pass  that  this  dull,  leaden  mass  of  matter  is  led 
by  brains.  When  that  period  arrives,  when  the  man  at  the  Bar 
is  the  most  accomplished  man,  the  minister  the  most  eloquent  man 
in  the  pulpit,  when  you  have  the  most  accomplished  and  thorough 
man  in  science,  the  best  artist  with  the  brush  and  with  the  pencil, 
the  best  teacher  and  the  most  refined  scholar,  and  when  they 
have  made  their  impress,  then  they  lift  that  community  bodily 
up  to  a  higher  plane ;  they  open  to  it  a  larger  vista ;  they  give  to 
that  city  a  better  fortune  and  a  more  brilliant  promise,  and  they 
attract  to  it  persons  who  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  people  both  young 
and  old.  Cincinnati  reached  this  last  stage  generations  ago. 
Her  art  museum  is  its  visible  and  conspicuous  sign.  Her  tech- 
nical school,  the  art  treasures  in  the  houses  of  her  citizens,  are 
the  evidences  of  this  culture  and  this  refinement.  Still,  there  are 
hundreds  of  such  cities  as  this  in  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  no 
distinction  to  say  that  there  is  the  average  of  culture,  of  higher 
education,  and  of  trained  intelligence  in  a  town  of  150,000  or 
300,000  or  500,000  inhabitants;  but  if  that  town  secures  a  uni- 
versity—  a  university  whose  scholarship  becomes  known  at  all — 
then  it  has  a  distinction  that  at  once  takes  it  out  of  the  general 
census  of  prosperous  American  cities. 

Precisely  what  a  university  does  for  the  city  of  its  location 
it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.  Its  influence  is  felt  not  only 
among  the  educated,  but  the  uneducated.  It  reaches  every  shop 
and  every  store;  it  reaches  every  palace  and  every  cottage;  it 
reaches  every  courtroom  and  every  church ;  it  reaches  every  office 
and  every  counter  in  the  city.  You  see  it  reflected  immediately 
in  the  pulpit,  in  the  higher  range  and  broader  grasp  of  the  preach- 
er; the  judge  notices  it  in  the  equipment  of  the  lawyer  who 
appears  before  him  with  his  argument;  the  patient  notices  it  in 
the  characteristics  and  talk  of  the  physician  who  comes  into  the 
sick  room.     It  is  felt  within  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary;  felt 
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within  the  counting  room;  in  the  railroad  office;  felt  upon  the 
football  and  baseball  field. 

Not  to  recapitulate  or  weary  with  examples,  I  cite  only  two. 
The  first  university  of  this  country,  Yale,  has  impressed  itself  not 
only  on  New  Haven,  but  on  the  whole  State  of  Connecticut. 
The  Connecticut  man  who  settles  somewhere  in  this  country — 
and  he  is  sure  to  leave  the  State  as  soon  as  he  can  and  settle 
somewhere  else,  instantly  becomes  one  of  the  movers  in  affairs 
in  the  locality  where  he  makes  his  home.  Why?  Because  the 
inspiration  of  the  old  university  is  behind  him,  and  this  equip- 
ment fits  him  for  the  public  and  for  leadership.  Harvard 
dominates  Boston.  Boston  is  the  center  of  more  concentrated 
intelligence  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  place  of  the  same  size  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  more  culture,  more  of  that  peculiar 
flavor  and  atmosphere  which  come  from  contact  with  thinkers 
living  and  thinkers  dead.  Why?  Simply  and  purely  because 
Harvard  is  there,  not  from  any  peculiarity  of  climate  or  of  race. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Aide,  who  was  here  recently  with  Henry  M. 
Stanley  and  his  party,  has  written  within  the  last  week  a  book, 
as  all  Englishmen  who  visit  us  do,  relating  his  experience  in  this 
country,  and  in  it  he  says  that  Boston  is  the  only  place  in  the 
United  States  where  he  heard  conversation ;  elsewhere,  it  was 
only  talk. 

Well,  we  hear  much  said,  and  especially  Mr.  Ingalls  and  I 
do  amid  our  associations  and  surroundings,  to  the  effect  that  a 
university  education  bars  a  man  from  success  in  life,  and  it  is 
only  by  exceptional  ability  that  he  can  escape  from  the  limitations 
of  this  unfortunate  environment.  So  says  my  friend  Mr.  Car- 
negie. No  man  has  ever  put  it  better  than  Mr.  Carnegie.  It 
is  that  if  two  boys  start  at  the  same  age  and  the  same  time,  one 
becomes  a  clerk  in  the  store,  in  the  mill,  in  the  factory,  or  in  the 
railway  office,  and  the  other  goes  to  school  and  then  to  college, 
at  the  end  of  eight  years  the  boy  who  went  into  the  store,  or  the 
mill,  or  the  factory,  or  the  railway  office  will  have  been  climbing 
ei'ght  years,  and  the  other  boy  will  have  been  four  years  at  the 
preparatory  school  and  four  years  at  college,  and  when  he  comes 
out  with  his  diploma  he  must  start  where  that  young  friend  of 
his  started  eight  years  before,  and  that  young  friend  has  eight 
years  with  which  he  must  catch  up.  Is  that  true?  The  class  of 
which  I  was  a  member  at  Yale  College  graduated  one  hundred 
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young  men.  With  the  exception  of  three  there  is  not  a  single 
one  of  them  that  has  not  made  an  independent  position  in  life, 
and  many  of  them  much  more  of  a  success  than  that.  Of  course 
ours  was  an  exceptional  class.  But  then,  in  this  kind  of  calcu- 
lation, every  class  that  comes  from  a  university  is  exceptional. 

You  take  the  statistics  of  the  millions  of  young  men,  who, 
with  the  limited  equipment  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
enter  upon  their  places  at  an  early  age  in  business  of  any  kind, 
and  it  is  the  lamentable  record  that  only  five  per  cent,  out  of  the 
hundred  per  cent,  become  independent  of  their  employment  and 
the  other  ninety- five  remain  employees  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
There  are  conspicuous  examples  to  the  contrary — none  better 
than  my  friend  Mr.  Carnegie,  none  better  than  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt,  none  better  than  George  Law,  none  better  than  the  mas- 
terful men  without  education  whom  everyone  of  you  can  name 
in  the  towns  or  counties  from  which  you  come.  But  these  men 
had  that  quality  of  success,  that  God-given  faculty  of  leadership, 
which  made  them  successes  anyhow  in  spite  of  obstacles,  but 
would  have  made  them  infinitely  greater  successes  if  they  had 
been  equipped. 

In  the  hot  competition  of  our  modern  life,  with  closer  popu- 
lations, the  competition  growing  hotter  every  day,  only  those  get 
on  who  are  best  trained,  best  equipped  for  the  struggle.  That 
young  unfortunate  of  my  friend  Carnegie  coming  out  of  the 
university,  his  head  full  of  history  of  the  world,  of  rhetoric,  of 
the  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  of  Greek  and  of 
Latin,  with  little  knowledge  of  the  world  and  none  of  business, 
what  has  he?  He  has  a  mind  so  trained  that  it  is  obedient  to 
his  will,  and  he  can  tell  it  go  here  and  stay  there,  and  to  master 
that,  and  it  masters  it.  And  in  the  course  of  ten  years  from  the 
time  he  enters  the  railway  office  he  is  the  chief  engineer,  he  is  the 
head  of  the  freight  department,  he  is  the  head  of  the  ticket 
department,  he  is  the  general  manager,  he  is  the  vice-president 
or  the  president,  and  the  boy  who  started  with  him  and  had  eight 
years  the  start  in  the  race — is  a  clerk  in  the  ticket  office. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  for  twenty-five  years  as  attorney,  as 
counsel,  as  business  associate  in  many  enterprises,  to  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  hundreds  of  men — literally  hundreds 
of  men — who,  without  any  equipment  whatever  of  education, 
have  accumulated  millions  of  dollars.  I  never  met  with  one  of 
Vol.  v— 10 
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them  whose  regret  was  not  profound  and  deep  and  poignant  that 
he  had  not  an  education.  I  never  met  one  of  them  who  did  not 
lament  either  the  neglect  of  his  parents,  or  his  own  poor  oppor- 
tunities, that  failed  to  give  him  this  equipment.  I  never  met 
one  of  them  who  did  not  feel  in  the  presence  of  cultured  people 
a  certain  sense  of  mortification  which  no  money  paid  for.  I 
never  met  one  of  them  who  was  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  his 
whole  fortune  that  his  boy  should  never  feel  the  same  mortifi- 
cation. 

I  was  standing  in  a  crowded  reception  of  distinguished  people 
one  night,  men  eminent  in  their  walk  in  life,  and  a  man  who  has 
been  exceptionally  fortunate  both  in  money  and  in  public  life,  and 
deserves  it  all  from  his  superior  ability,  but  who  had  no  advan- 
tages of  early  education,  called  across  the  room  to  me  and  said, 
"What  is  that  statuary?"  I  looked  at  it  and  I  saw  at  once  the 
trident,  the  lyre,  and  the  helmet.  "Why,"  said  I,  "that  is  Neptune, 
Apollo,  and  Minerva."  "Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "the  three  Graces." 
When  he  got  home  and  had  a  talk  with  his  cultivated  family, 
he  had  ice  on  his  head  for  a  week. 

I  was  introduced  one  evening  to  a  brilliant  audience,  on  a 
literary  occasion,  by  a  man  who  delivered  himself  in  a  very 
forcible  and  vigorous  way,  and  who  paid  me  what  he  regarded 
as  the  highest  possible  compliment.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen," 
said  he,  "here  is  an  orator  that  doesn't  have  to,  like  Demosthenes, 
chew  pebble  stones  to  clear  his  throat." 

But  what  is  success?  Is  it  money?  How  much?  Is  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  success  ?  In  some  places.  Is  five  hun- 
dred thousand  success?  In  some  places.  There  are  sixty-three 
million  people  in  this  country.  They  can't  all  be  millionaires; 
nor  half  of  them,  nor  a  quarter  of  them,  nor  one-fifth  of  them. 
Then  is  the  whole  mass  of  these  people  to  be  counted  unsuccess- 
ful? That  man  would  be  a  fool  who  stood  before  an  American 
audience  and  said  that  money-making  and  money-getting  was 
not  a  success.  It  is  a  distinct  success  of  its  kind.  When  money 
gives  a  man  so  much  power  and  influence,  when  it  gives  him  so 
much  position,  when  with  it  he  can  do  so  much  for  his  family, 
for  his  comfort,  for  his  culture,  for  the  education  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  his  children,  for  generous  beneficence  to  his  fellow- 
man,  one  would  be  a  fool  to  say  that  a  person  who  made  money 
was  not  in  that  respect  a  success.     But  there  is  a  success  which 
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may  not  come  to  everybody,  but  is  still  as  distinct  as  the  mil- 
lions and  more  precious.  That  man  would  be  false  to  the  first 
duty  of  American  citizenship  and  the  first  duty  that  a  man  owes 
his  family,  who  did  not  use  all  the  powers  that  God  had  given 
him  to  secure  a  position  in  life  where  his  income  would  sustain 
him  in  independence.  When  a  man  has  once  risen  to  a  place 
where  his  income,  of  which  he  is  sure  by  his  exertions,  is  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  live  comfortably,  he  is  successful.  When, 
in  addition  to  that,  he  has  a  home,  however  humble,  free  from 
mortgage,  and  in  fee  simple,  he  is  an  American  success.  All  the 
rest  is  mere  addition — just  so  much  more  of  the  same  kind. 

But  there  is  a  success  that  comes  to  the  cultured  and  the 
educated  man,  which  gives  a  pleasure,  a  joy,  an  exquisite  delight 
different  from  anything  that  money  can  buy.  We  all  know  the  uni- 
versity man  and  the  woman  who  has  graduated  from  one  of  our 
first  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  girls.  We  all  know 
them,  living  in  the  community,  either  in  professions  or  in  busi- 
ness. Leaders  in  the  church  with  their  trained  ability ;  leaders  in 
every  benevolent  and  charitable  enterprise;  leaders  in  everything 
which  promotes  the  culture  and  the  art  resources  of  the  town ;  un- 
able to  reciprocate  in  kind  the  attentions  of  those  who  live  in  the 
great  houses,  but  welcome  at  the  entertainments  without  which 
there  is  no  entertainment,  in  the  great  houses. 

My  friend,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  a  gentleman  whom  I 
do  not  know  quite  so  well,  the  young  Emperor  of  Germany,  have 
both  declared  that  the  study  of  the  classics  is  a  waste  of  time ;  and 
yet  I  read  the  other  day  that  the  professors  of  the  German  univer- 
sities, which  had  tried  by  giving  modern  languages  to  one  class 
of  students  and  the  classics  in  the  old  way  to  the  other 
class,  had  given  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion  that  those 
who  had  studied  the  classics  were  better  equipped,  better  trained, 
more  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  more  successful  in  life,  both 
in  business  and  in  the  professions.  Why,  our  language  comes, 
in  part,  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  Our  literature  is  in  it- 
self a  sort  of  Latin  and  Greek.  The  man  or  the  woman  who 
knows  Latin  and  Greek  takes  up  the  paper  and  reads  the  edito- 
rial or  the  magazine  and  scans  the  page,  or  the  book  of  poetry 
or  prose,  and  looks  at  the  illustrations,  and  there  is  a  meaning 
in  the  word  with  the  Greek  or  Latin  derivation  which  comes 
to  him  unconsciously;  there  is  a  suggestion  of  a  classic  flavor 
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in  the  illustration  which  gives  them  a  delight;  so  that  you  find 
university  people  readers  to  the  day  of  their  death,  and  busi- 
ness people  readers  until  they  go  into  business.  In  the  older  coun- 
tries of  the  world  the  higher  education  has  always  been  a  priv- 
ilege. In  these  United  States  of  America  a  liberal  education 
is  a  duty.  There  the  institutions  of  government  rest  upon 
thrones,  rest  upon  classes,  rest  upon  caste.  There  the  higher 
education  endangers  the  caste  and  undermines  the  throne.  Here 
liberty  rests  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  it  is  pure 
or  it  is  base  according  to  the  character  of  that  intelligence.  Every 
college  is  an  insurance  company  against  anarchy  and  socialism. 
Every  fully  equipped  and  thoroughly  educated  boy  and  girl  is 
a  missionary  for  the  right  in  the  state,  in  society,  in  religion, 
and  in  morals. 

In  an  older  country,  where  education  is  a  privilege,  the  two 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  each  accommodating 
about  two  thousand  students,  have  been  sufficient  for  the  mil- 
lions of  England  for  centuries;  on  the  Continent  less  than  a 
dozen  great  universities  have  been  sufficient  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  for  centuries;  but,  in  this  country — with  the 
State  resting  upon  the  broad  intelligence  and  the  education  of 
everybody,  and  upon  that  alone — the  older  foundations  have 
proved  to  be  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  people.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  say 
that  there  are  too  many  colleges  in  the  land  and  that  it  dissipates 
culture.  Every  State  in  this  Republic  should  have  a  State  Uni- 
versity liberally  endowed  and  generously  maintained.  The  man 
of  generosity  and  of  wealth  who  gives  his  money  to  a  hospital 
gives  it  well ;  who  gives  it  to  a  home  or  asylum  gives  it  well ;  but 
he  who  gives  it  to  a  college  gives  it  better. 

If  I  may  return  to  the  language  of  the  railway,  the  money 
that  goes  to  the  hospital  goes  for  repairs.  But  the  line  can  never 
be  made  the  same  as  new,  the  earnings  are  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain it  in  good  condition.  The  funds  coming  from  the  outside 
to  equip  that  broken  down  man  go  for  repairs.  The  money 
that  goes  to  the  home  and  the  asylum,  where  are  the  incurable 
in  body  and  mind,  that  is  where  humanity  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  and  the  money  goes  to  furnish  the  receiver 
With  funds  to  keep  the  bankrupt  concern  going.     It  is  all  right, 
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all  right.  But  the  money  that  goes  to  the  college  or  to  the  uni- 
versity goes  for  construction;  it  builds  a  new  line  and  keeps  it 
up — new  cars  and  new  locomotives.  It  runs  into  a  new  territory 
where  God's  acres  have  never  felt  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
plow  before;  the  line  runs  by  the  streams  where  the  mill  can 
be  built ;  the  line  runs  by  points  where  cities  can  spring  up ;  the 
line  runs  through  valleys  where  homes  can  be  founded,  and  car- 
ries out  and  distributes  right  and  left  the  missionaries  of  God 
and  of  liberty  for  the  salvation  of  the  Republic. 

You  have  had  one  conspicuous  example  in  your  State  of  Ohio, 
which  completes  the  whole  argument  of  a  liberal  education.  In 
his  own  life  it  tells  it  all,  and  that  is  the  life  of  James  A.  Garfield. 
Suppose  he  had  remained  upon  the  towpath  of  the  canal ;  suppose 
his  mother  had  been  another  woman  than  what  she  was,  and  had 
said  she  must  have  the  earnings  of  that  boy  and  have  them  every 
day.  He  might  have  become  a  captain  of  a  canal  boat.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  would;  he  possibly  would  have  been  a  captain  of  a 
lake  steamer ;  and  then  when  navigation  did  not  pay — he  had  the 
energy  and  he  had  the  brains — he  might  possibly  have  been  a 
roadmaster  on  a  railroad,  or  its  superintendent,  or  he  would  have 
got  into  some  sort  of  mill  or  factory,  and  possibly  become  its 
owner  and  a  rich  man,  and  maybe  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  got 
to  Congress  and  wondered  how  he  got  there,  and  why.  But 
instead  of  that  there  was  behind  him  a  woman,  his  mother,  who 
knew  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education;  who  saw  with  ma- 
ternal instinct  the  ingenious  and  brilliant  qualities  of  his  mind, 
and  what  could  be  done  with  it  if  that  superb  machine  was  trained 
and  oiled  and  worked  up  to  its  full  capacity ;  and  with  great  sacri- 
fice to  her  and  to  him  she  gave  him  the  advantages  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  equipped  colleges  of  the  East.  What  was 
the  result?  He  entered  late  in  life  upon  his  work.  The  boys 
who  were  upon  the  towpath  of  the  canal  with  him  had  almost 
twenty  years  the  start  of  him  when  at  twenty-five  he  began ;  but 
in  the  school  which  he  entered  as  a  humble  teacher  he  became 
in  three  years  its  principal  and  professor,  and  in  a  year  more  its 
president.  In  the  Army  as  a  soldier,  that  trained  intellect  was 
bent  down  upon  the  tactics  with  a  determination  to  command  all 
the  resources  of  trained  intelligence,  and  in  three  months  he  had 
mastered  the  tactics.     Soldier — general.     In  Congress  the  same 
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equipment  gave  him  a  grasp  of  the  institutions  of  his  country  and 
what  they  made  it.  By  diligent  application  he  speedily  mastered 
the  French  language,  that  he  might  read  the  best  works  upon 
finance.  A  Congressman,  Senator,  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  left  no  great  fortune,  but  he  left  a  legacy  which  is 
the  hope  of  every  boy  of  humble  birth  in  this  country,  no  matter 
how  modest  his  home. 
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SCIENCE,  AND  INDUSTRY,  PHILADELPHIA,  DECEMBER  17,  189I. 

"The  King  is  dead,  long  live  the  King,"  has  little  application 
to  our  times.  Ancient  terms  survive,  but  they  have  lost  their 
meaning.  Words  which  conveyed  certain  ideas  to  former  gene- 
rations express  different  ones  for  us.  The  matchlock  and  the 
machine  gun,  gunpowder  and  dynamite,  represent  the  destructive 
forces,  past  and  present.  The  university  of  the  schoolmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  Abelard  and  Duns  Scotus,  and  of  the  scientific 
school  and  technological  institute  to-day  are  object  lessons  as  to 
the  significance  of  education  then  and  now.  We  talk  glibly  of 
progress  and  the  development  which  is  the  distinctive  glory  of 
our  century,  but  the  pace  is  so  rapid,  and  the  results  so  tremen- 
dous, that  it  is  difficult  to  grasp  either  details  or  conclusions. 

The  scientist,  the  sociologist,  the  political  philosopher,  and  the 
theologian  each  claims  for  his  department  special  recognition  for 
what  it  has  accomplished,  and  its  advance  beyond  precedents. 
The  educator  is  compelled  to  admit  their  claims,  and  also  to  con- 
fess that,  owing  to  difficulties  which  were  not  of  his  creation,  it 
has  been  impossible  for  him  to  keep  step  with  his  contemporaries. 

All  the  conservatism  of  centuries  has  crystallized  about  the 
university.  Every  radical  effort  to  break  up  old  systems  and 
proceed  upon  new  lines  has  met  the  combined  hostility  of  faculty 
and  alumni.  They  point  to  results,  to  the  long  list  of  men  emi- 
nent in  the  professions  and  in  literature,  whom  the  schools  claim 
to  be  their  product  and  examples. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  glory  of 
that  splendid  and  self-sacrificing  body  of  educators  who  have 
made  illustrious  the  title  of  teacher.  But  the  teachers  have  been 
so  compassed  and  pinioned  by  legend,  tradition,  and  environment, 
that  they  have  been  unable,  except  within  a  recent  period,  to 
emancipate  the  curriculum. 

Steam,  electricity,  and  inventions  have  hardened  the  condi- 
tions of  competition  and  multiplied  indefinitely  the  number  of 
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specialties.  In  the  briefest  time,  and  almost  without  warning,  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  that  education  and 
prosperity,  education  and  a  livelihood,  education  and  morals, 
education  and  law,  education  and  liberty  are  indissolubly  wedded 
together.  j 

In  the  thirteenth  century  three  volumes  easily  contained  all 
the  learning  of  that  period.  Now,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
books  of  the  largest  size,  and  edited  under  the  most  various  and 
able  authorship,  do  not  pretend  to  embrace  in  their  encyclopedia 
the  knowledge  and  discovery  in  the  world. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  people  could  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  soldiers  and  the  producers.  The  labor  and  skill 
of  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  and  the  artisan  were  exhausted  to 
support  the  fighter.  Education  existed  only  for  ecclesiastics.  It 
was  wholly  the  privilege  of  the  Church.  As  the  nations  grew 
more  civilized  and  their  wants  increased,  the  priest  became'  also 
the  lawyer  and  the  doctor.  The  professions  gradually  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  the  priesthood;  but,  nevertheless,  down 
almost  to  our  own  time,  the  higher  education,  the  course  in  col- 
lege or  in  the  university,  was  reserved  for  the  liberal  professions. 
Even  among  the  most  enlightened  peoples  of  Europe  education 
is  still  a  privilege.     In  America  it  is  a  duty. 

The  first  recognition  of  the  imperative  demands  of  our  period 
was  when  the  optional  opportunity  broke  in  upon  the  time- 
honored  course  of  classics  and  mathematics.  Then  came  the 
scientific  school,  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  academic  department 
as  unworthy  of  its  equal  recognition  and  degree.  But  the  press- 
ing necessities  of  practical  life  forced  many  collegians  to  go 
through  the  scientific  school  as  a  post-graduate  course,  and  the 
university  to  give  equal  honors  to  all  departments  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  is  only  within  our  own  generation  that  the  perfection 
of  the  old  education  for  all  the  requirements  of  life  has  been  ques- 
tioned. The  groping  after  the  desired  results  within  the  accus- 
tomed lines  led  to  the  creation  of  that  most  abused  and  misused 
word,  "culture." 

The  Concord  School  gave  it  vogue  and  eminence.  With 
Emerson  and  his  contemporaries  it  meant  a  full  mind,  trained  in 
college,  earnestly  and  industriously  grasping  all  knowledge,  im- 
partially sifting  testimony  and  tradition,  and  with  catholic  judg- 
ment seeking  the  truth  and  with  a  martyr's  courage  defending  it. 
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Culture  became  popular.  It  was  the  badge  of  a  higher  order  of 
selected  mortals.  It  excused  the  universal  range  of  superficiality. 
It  stood  for  a  little  information  about  everything,  and  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  anything.  It  became  the  veneer  of  the  quack,  and 
finally  the  decoration  of  the  dude.  But  it  was  not  culture,  either 
in  its  loftier  significance  or  in  its  degraded  use,  which  the  times 
required.  They  needed  the  practical  training  of  youth  for  the 
new  and  sterner  realities  which  science  and  invention  had  created. 
The  old  education  simply  trained  the  mind.  The  new  trains  the 
mind,  the  muscles,  and  the  senses.  The  old  education  gave  the 
intellect  a  vast  mass  of  information  useful  in  the  library  and  use- 
less in  the  shop.  The  superiority  of  the  college  graduate  over 
the  boy  from  the  common  school,  in  the  counting  room  or  the 
mill,  was  in  his  disciplined  mind  and  confirmed  habits  of  work. 
The  superiority  of  the  graduate  of  the  technological  institute  is 
that  he  has  passed  the  apprentice  period  and  learned  more  than 
the  apprentice  could  ever  know. 

Our  time  is  full  of  hope  for  the  optimist,  and  also  of  despair 
for  the  pessimist. 

If  the  Revolutionary  fathers  and  their  contemporaries  could 
be  brought  in  contact  with  the  realities  of  to-day,  they  would  feel 
that  the  world  was  upside  down.  Instead  of  glorying  in  the 
achievements  of  the  present — in  the  mills,  the  factories,  the  fur- 
naces, the  superb  machinery,  the  wonderful  tools,  the  complicated 
mechanism,  the  hot  competitions,  and  the  individual  absorbed  in 
the  mass  which  characterize  our  day — they  would  wonder  how 
they  were  to  sustain  themselves  with  their  equipment,  and  live. 
Our  national  pride  is  promoted  by  contemplation  of  the  giants  of 
our  history  in  the  Senate,  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  Bar,  and  in  the 
professor's  chair.  It  is  the  happy  inspiration  of  youth  that  the 
distinguished  characters  of  the  past  are  presented  through  the 
lenses  of  the  years  in  heroic  proportions.  It  would  not  only 
be  a  sacrilege,  it  would  be  a  calamity,  if  modern  criticism  and 
research  stripped  Washington  of  his  majesty,  Hamilton  of  his 
genius,  Jefferson  of  his  democracy,  Jonathan  Edwards  of  his 
intellectual  superiority,  or  Daniel  Webster  of  his  peerless  pre- 
eminence, but  for  all  practical  uses  of  the  labyrinth  and  revolu- 
tion through  which  we  are  passing,  the  worthies  of  the  past  are 
as  far  from  us  as  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  or  William  Tell  with  his  arrow  and  his  apple. 
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One  of  the  most  eminent  of  England's  scientists  has  elaborated 
the  alarming  proposition  that  in  the  destruction  of  old  methods, 
and  the  exacting  requirements  of  new  conditions,  a  period  might 
arrive  when  that  nation  would  die  by  starvation.  The  same  arti- 
cles which  constituted  its  business  and  income  would  be  manu- 
factured by  other  countries  better  and  more  cheaply,  and  it  would 
lose  its  market  and  revenues.  It  could  not  raise  its  food  and 
would  have  no  money  to  purchase  from  abroad.  Longer  hours 
and  lower  wages  might  postpone,  but  could  not  prevent  the  catas- 
trophe. The  weeping  philosopher  says  that  formerly  pestilence 
and  disease  kept  down  population,  and  thus  saved  the  world  from 
an  excess  of  mouths  to  feed  and  bodies  to  clothe,  but  now  medical 
skill  and  sanitary  science  have  prolonged  life.  Wars,  he  argues, 
then  served  to  prevent  increase,  but  now  all  moral  and  political 
influences  labor  for  peace.  "I  killed  only  a  million  of  men, 
mostly  Germans,"  was  Napoleon's  ghastly  protest  against  the 
charge  of  murder,  and  yet  that  frightful  numeral  was  only  a 
portion  of  those  who  fell  victims  to  his  wars. 

The  tendency  of  our  times  is  for  the  people  to  mass  in 
crowded  centers,  where  the  immigrants  add  continually  to  the 
difficulties  and  necessities  of  the  community.  Competition  is 
the  law  of  our  age,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  its  fruit.  Not 
only  are  individuals  and  corporations  subject  to  its  power,  but 
cities,  states,  and  nations.  A  line  in  a  tariff  bill  in  one  country 
throws  out  of  employment  and  reduces  to  pauperism  tens  of 
thousands  in  another.  New  machinery  or  greater  skill  transfers 
the  market  for  some  product  from  one  place  to  its  rival.  The 
rolling  mills  of  Alabama  may  put  out  the  fires  in  Pittsburg.  The 
cotton  mills  of  Georgia  may  stop  the  spindles  in  Massachusetts. 
Cheapness  and  excellence  have  become  the  factors  of  prosperity, 
for  nations  and  for  towns.  Our  plain  duty  is  not  to  waste 
precious  hours  in  vain  regrets  for  the  good  old  times  or  wring  our 
hands  in  helpless  horror  over  the  difficulties  of  the  present.  The 
pace  of  progress  may  have  been  faster  than  our  preparations,  but 
experience  has  demonstrated  that,  when  intelligently  met,  the  new 
is  always  better  than  the  old.  The  man  who  dies  for  a  principle 
is  a  hero,  but  he  who  starves,  rather  than  abandon  the  methods 
which  fed  his  fathers,  is  a  fool.  It  is  only  a  generation  since  a 
carpenter  could  also  plan  and  build  a  house,  and  a  single  work- 
man make  a  wagon,  or  a  knife,  or  a  shoe,  or  a  watch,  or  any  part 
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of  either.  Machinery  has  so  multiplied  and  subdivided  labor, 
and  stimulated  production,  that  only  a  part  of  any  manufactured 
article  comes  to  the  individual,  and  upon  that  he  must  show  ex- 
ceptional skill.  The  common  school  has  been  the  foundation 
upon  which  we  have  builded  capacity  and  character,  and  it  has 
superbly  done  its  work ;  but  now  the  system  requires  either  to  be 
strengthened,  or  to  be  supplemented  by  institutions  like  the  one 
whose  opening  we  celebrate.  The  unsolved  problem  which  gives 
heartaches  to  parents,  an  anxious  thought  to  teachers  and 
preachers,  is  the  constantly  increasing  class  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  the  rudiments  of  education,  but  are  trained 
neither  for  any  trade  nor  any  business.  They  will  not  join  the 
ranks  of  unskilled  labor,  and  cannot  work  beside  the  mechanic  or 
artisan  or  expert  accountant.  They  fall  into  minor  positions 
already  over-crowded,  where  compensation  is  small  and  promo- 
tion difficult.  They  are  discouraged  as  they  see  those  who  are 
better  equipped  and  disciplined  rise  to  competence  or  inde- 
pendence. 

The  strength  of  our  liberty  has  been  that  it  recognized  individ- 
uals and  not  classes.  It  is  still  and  always  must  be  the  pivotal 
principle  of  our  institutions.  It  was  possible  in  the  earlier  period 
and  in  sparser  settlements  to  carry  the  same  idea  into  social  and 
business  life.  But  the  inventive  genius  of  the  century  has  radi- 
cally changed  our  original  conditions.  It  has  proved  too  strong 
for  capital  and  trade  organization  combined.  It  has  placed  them 
in  antagonism,  and  it  has  united  them  for  mutual  protection. 
Invention  is  the  Frankenstein  monster  of  our  industrial  life.  It 
is  the  soulless  creation  of  human  genius,  and  relentlessly  pursues 
its  purposes.  It  inflicts  untold  misery  upon  the  few,  and  confers 
equal  benefits  on  the  many.  It  has  destroyed  the  apprentice  sys- 
tem. It  has  substituted  employer  and  employees,  for  master  and 
apprentices.  Where  individuals  found  work  and  instruction, 
armies  are  attending  upon  numberless  sections  of  complicated 
machinery.  The  skilled  workman,  who  has  conscientiously 
learned  his  part,  is  suddenly  thrown  out  by  a  device  which  renders 
his  tools  obsolete.  He  suffers  hardship  and  privations  until  he 
can  acquire  almost  a  new  trade,  or  he  drops  into  the  crowded 
ranks  of  unskilled  labor. 

Inventive  talent  can  neither  be  curbed  nor  banished.  The 
necessities  of  our  commercial  success  demand  its  encouragement. 
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The  limited  express  train  flies  along  the  rails  at  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  but  the  cool  and  confident  photographer  by  the  roadside 
utilizes  the  speed  of  light,  and  imprints  locomotive  and  cars  as 
perfectly  upon  the  sensitive  film  as  if  they  were  standing  still  at 
the  station.  So  it  is  our  duty  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  hour 
by  calling  into  play  and  exercise  the  latent  forces  which  God  has 
implanted  in  man  to  subdue  and  bend  to  his  will  the  powers  of 
earth  and  air.  The  atheist  says  progress  is  a  destructive  agent, 
but  governed  by  natural  laws  which  Deity  can  neither  modify 
nor  repeal.  The  Christian  believes  that  progress  is  the  develop- 
ment of  opportunity  for  a  higher  and  better  life,  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  world  must  be  ready  to  throw  aside  the  old  and 
prepare  to  welcome  and  work  with  the  new.  Civilization  de- 
stroys the  wild  game  which  is  the  support  of  the  savage,  and  he 
must  earn  his  subsistence  from  the  soil  or  die.  The  old  warrior 
wraps  his  mantle  about  him,  and  sinks  stoically  into  the  grave; 
the  young  brave  hurls  himself  with  vain  but  dauntless  courage 
upon  the  Gatling  guns  or  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  and  his 
death-song  is  the  requiem  of  the  hope  and  happiness  of  the  tribe. 
But  for  those  who  adapt  themselves  to  the  situation  are  homes 
and  comforts  never  known  before,  and  a  moral  and  intellectual 
life  which  lifts  them  upon  higher  planes  of  usefulness  and  enjoy- 
ment. Similar  losses  and  gains  mark  every  milestone  in  the 
upward  march  of  man. 

The  common  school  is  aroused  by  the  clang  of  the  combat  and 
seeks  to  better  equip  its  recruits  by  evening  classes.  This  method 
is  a  help,  and  a  great  one,  but  it  is  still  the  old  education  of  the 
head,  and  falls  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  hour.  The 
college  joins  in  the  good  work  of  university  extension,  and  brings 
the  benefits  of  its  curriculum  to  the  doors  of  those  who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to  enter  its  ancient  portals.  But 
whether  its  teachings  are  given  in  venerable  halls  or  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  village,  the  benefit  of  its  course  of  study  must  be 
mainly  for  the  minister,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  journalist, 
and  the  business  man.  For  the  vast  army  which  must  live  by 
labor,  and  upon  the  results  of  whose  labor  depends  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  no  adequate  provision  has  yet  been  made. 

This  splendid  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry  leads 
the  column  and  points  the  way.  The  manual  training  school 
solves  the  problem  of  labor  and  industrial  development.     Here 
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will  be  given  instruction  in  the  principles  of  science,  art,  and  me- 
chanics, and  their  application  to  the  mill  and  the  mine,  the  factory 
and  the  furnace,  the  shop  and  the  engine.  Here  the  student, 
after  he  has  mastered  the  principles,  can  learn  the  details  of  his 
specialty,  and  grasp  the  intricacies  of  machinery.  In  the  art 
department  his  eyes  will  be  educated  and  his  hands  trained  by 
drawing  and  perspective,  by  studies  in  light  and  shade,  by  paint- 
ing in  oil  and  water  color,  by  theoretical  and  applied  design,  deco- 
ration and  ornament,  and  by  architectural  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing. But  physical  methods  will  be  supplemented  by  thorough 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  history  of  art.  In  the  scientific 
department  the  secrets  of  the  laboratory  will  be  revealed,  chemis- 
try and  applied  physics  will  solve  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  the 
wonderful  works  and  properties  of  electricity  will  become  known. 
As  the  boy  advances  from  the  elementary  course  he  will  receive 
instruction  and  become  familiar  with  the  workshop,  and  its  ma- 
chinery and  tools.  He  will  grow  skilful  in  the  handling,  manipu- 
lation, molding,  and  carving  of  wood  and  iron.  Work  on  the 
bench,  with  the  lathe,  the  drill,  the  plane,  and  the  screw  and  the 
making  of  tools,  will  be  common  and  easy,  and  the  student  will 
practically  run  the  boiler  and  engine. 

The  graduates  of  this  school  will  not  be  confined  within  the 
narrow  lines  of  the  apprentice,  nor  bound  by  the  limitations  of 
the  specialist.  Upon  the  broad  foundations  of  their  training  can 
be  securely  built  superior  capacity  for  the  paths  of  the  industrial 
world  which  they  elect  to  follow.  They  will  hail  the  inventor  as 
their  friend,  and  follow  with  keen  delight  his  discoveries  and 
improvements.  He  may  render  obsolete  and  useless  the  tools  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  or  the  work  which  they  produce,  but 
their  thorough  grounding  in  principles  will  enable  them  to  in- 
stantly understand  his  device,  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  fresh 
roads  they  must  tread  or  retire  to  the  rear.  Disciplined  intelli- 
gence, and  harmoniously  cultivated  minds  and  muscles,  will  give 
the  economy  in  the  use  of  materials,  and  skill  in  handling  of 
tools,  which  will  command  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad, 
against  the  output  of  mills  and  factories  where  their  brethren 
vainly  strive,  under  old  conditions  and  training,  to  keep  pace 
with  progress  and  earn  living  wages  in  the  fierce  strife  and  heat 
of  modern  competition. 

It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  failure  of  the  schools  to 
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divine  and  meet  the  changes  of  the  century,  that  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  a  manual  training  school  came  from  Victor  Delia- Vos, 
Director  of  the  Imperial  Technical  School  of  Moscow  in  1868. 
The  Centennial  Exhibition  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  1876 
gave  to  educators  in  America  and  Europe  an  idea  of  its  scope 
and  necessity.  The  old  education  had  accomplished  splendid 
results  during  the  first  hundred  years  of  our  independence.  We 
entered  upon  our  second  century  by  an  immediate  experiment 
with  the  new.  After  twenty-five  years  of  trial  this  superb  foun- 
dation is  an  enduring  monument  to  its  success. 

One  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  new  education  is  the  advan- 
tages it  gives  to  women.  It  recognizes  and  enforces  their  equal 
rights  to  every  intellectual  and  industrial  opportunity  which! 
school  or  college  can  give  to  men.  It  has  created  for  them  the 
Harvard  Annex  and  Barnard  College,  Wells  and  Vassar,  Welles- 
ley,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Smith.  It  has  opened  the  doors  of  this 
institution  that  they  may  enjoy  all  its  privileges. 

It  was  the  disgrace  and  finally  the  ruin  of  Greek  civilization 
that  wives  were  uneducated.  Virtue  and  ignorance,  vice  and 
culture,  were  companions  among  the  women  of  Athens.  America 
has  always  been  distinguished  for  the  consideration  and  justice 
accorded  to  the  gentler  sex.  And  yet  it  is  only  within  the  last 
half  of  the  present  century  that  a  university  course  upon  the  same 
plane  as  the  highest  of  our  college  curriculums  has  been  attainable 
by  girls.  By  following  our  example  and  success,  ancient  Cam- 
bridge in  England  has  startled  the  conservatism  of  the  ages. 

The  proud  ladies  who  danced  the  minuet  at  the  Inauguration 
Ball  of  George  Washington  as  first  President  never  dreamed  that 
modern  development  might  compel  their  great-granddaughters 
to  enter  the  lists  of  labor  to  earn  a  living.  Our  boasted  progress 
has  known  neither  age  nor  sex.  Tender  youth  and  delicate 
womanhood  have  been  compelled  to  meet  its  requirements.  It 
threw  upon  woman  burdens  for  which  she  was  unprepared.  There 
were  but  a  few  things  for  which  she  was  trained,  though  she 
was  fitted  for  many.  The  overcrowding  of  a  limited  market  de- 
stroyed independence,  and  has  compelled  women  to  accept  any 
pittance  which  avarice  might  grant.  The  tragedies  of  the  needle 
have  filled  the  ocean  with  tears  and  the  land  with  sorrows.  But 
from  their  splendid  colleges  our  girls  have  graduated  equipped  for 
the  better  positions  and  pay  of  the  important  chairs  in  the  schools 
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of  the  country  both  great  and  small,  and  for  literature,  journal- 
ism, and  art.  From  the  technological  and  manual  training 
schools  they  invade  the  fields  of  electrical  appliances  and  mechani- 
cal drawing,  of  photography  and  phonography,  of  architecture 
and  decoration.  It  is  still  the  reproach  of  our  times  that  women 
receive  less  pay  than  men  for  the  same  work,  equally  well  done. 
But  chivalry  is  an  emotion,  not  a  habit,  and  sentiment  is  left  at 
the  shop  door  in  the  business  world.  It  is  through  the  power 
they  acquire  here,  and  in  institutions  like  this,  that  women  will 
be  able  to  fight  for  and  win  their  rights. 

This  institution  is  an  object  lesson  in  the  proper  use  of  accu- 
mulated wealth.  The  essayist  and  the  orator  make  it  the  burning 
reproach  of  our  period  that  we  sacrifice  everything  to  money- 
getting,  and  that  riches  are  our  god.  But  the  mad  desire  for 
accumulation  existed  before  Crcesus,  and  the  passion  for  hoarding 
antedates  the  tragedy  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Quickly  made 
fortunes  are  the  inevitable  incidents  of  rapid  development.  The 
greater  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  the  more  gigantic  are 
the  gains  of  the  far-sighted  and  audacious.  The  wider  the  scope 
of  the  invention  and  its  general  use,  the  more  millions  flow  into 
the  pockets  of  the  inventor.  Nearly  all  our  rich  men  have  begun 
with  nothing  and  made  their  own  fortunes.  No  sane  man  desires 
to  destroy  the  opportunities  to  get  on  which  are  so  phenomenally 
frequent  in  this  country,  because  in  a  narrower  sense  he  expects 
either  himself,  or  through  his  children,  to  enjoy  their  benefits; 
and  with  broader  views  he  rejoices  in  the  marvelous  results  in 
the  founding  of  cities  and  settlement  of  States,  and  in  the  increase 
of  national  power  and  prosperity  which  have  followed  individual 
enterprise  and  energy.  Under  the  old  civilization  no  one  ques- 
tioned the  rich  man's  peaceful  possession  of  his  property  but  the 
king  and  the  brigand.  Under  the  new  civilization,  legislation 
tends  toward  the  appropriation  or  the  direction  of  the  disposition 
of  estates.  The  worst  enemy  or  the  best  friend  of  wealth  is  its 
possessor.  He  can  so  selfishly  administer  it  as  to  rouse  the  hos- 
tility of  the  public  and  recruit  the  ranks  of  socialism,  or  he  can 
so  wisely  and  generously  bestow  his  surplus  that  the  community 
will  approve  his  work  and  protect  vested  interests  and  rights. 

No  one  remembers  or  cares  how  Peter  Cooper  made  his 
money,  but  neither  this  generation  nor  succeeding  ones  will  forget 
to  be  grateful  to  his  memory  for  the  wise  provision  and  endow- 
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ments  he  made  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Commodore 
Vanderbilt's  control  of  and  connection  with  railways  will  in  time 
become  a  tradition  which  few  can  recall,  but  his  name  will  live 
forever  through  the  university  he  founded,  and  which  bears  his 
name.  Asa  Packer's  mining  and  transportation  companies  are 
already  administered  by  others  than  his  kin,  and  his  work  in 
their  creation  and  development  has  passed  out  of  mind  and  men- 
tion, but  the  college  he  established  and  enriched  will  ever  keep 
fresh  and  conspicuous  his  character  and  deeds. 

The  Drexel  Institute  is  not  a  charity.  It  neither  offends  the 
proud  nor  encourages  the  pauper.  The  dangerous  crank  is  the 
child  and  victim  of  competition.  This  school  will  give  him  a  full 
mind  and  healthy  body.  It  will  so  equip  him  and  open  avenues 
for  his  energies  that  instead  of  dynamiting  the  successful  he  will 
be  himself  a  success.  It  is  a  practical  and  beneficent  illustration 
of  the  Divine  injunction,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self," which  extends  the  helping  hand  and  tenders  warm  and  sym- 
pathetic encouragement  to  the  brother  who  wants  to  help  himself. 
It  is  a  noble  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
by  placing  before  them  the  weapons  and  the  armor  for  the  battle 
of  life,  and  training  them  in  their  uses.  It  will  nurture  and  in- 
struct a  better  and  broader  womanhood,  a  braver  and  more  intelli- 
gent manhood,  and  a  more  patriotic  citizenship ;  and  as  the  years 
increase  and  graduates  multiply,  the  Republic  will  be  enriched  in 
its  material  prosperity,  and  receive  new  vigor  and  earnestness  in 
its  moral  and  intellectual  life. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  QUARTER-CENTENNIAL  OF 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.Y.,  OCTOBER  7,    1 893. 

This  is  an  American  anniversary.  It  celebrates  a  life  which 
is  representative  of  American  conditions  and  opportunities,  and  a 
university  founded  to  meet  the  practical  necessities  of  American 
youth.  Cornell  was  the  first  of  the  great  colleges  to  cultivate  a 
field  outside  the  lessons  and  traditions  of  the  medieval  schoolmen. 
The  most  exquisite  of  pleasures  is  contact  with  the  perennial 
youth  of  our  Alma  Mater.  Parties  dissolve,  friends  grow  cold, 
loved  ones  depart,  and  age  becomes  a  solitude,  but  a  day  with  the 
college  revives  the  enthusiasms  and  ambitions  of  the  past  and  puts 
us  in  touch  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  present.  Pa- 
triotic or  commemorative  celebrations  are  ephemeral.  The  cen- 
turies and  their  divisions  which  mark  the  recurring  natal  days 
of  these  great  and  ever  growing  centers  of  learning  are  eternal. 
We  admire  or  reverence  past  events  as  we  do  statues  or  monu- 
ments, only  when  we  are  in  their  presence.  The  fresh  and  stimu- 
lating influences  of  college  life  are  ever  with  us.  Ideas  are  com- 
panions ;  facts  are  milestones.  Head  and  heart  are  united  in  the 
sentiments  and  emotions  of  this  day. 

The  life  of  Ezra  Cornell  is  a  lesson  and  an  inspiration.  The 
study  of  his  struggles  and  success  is  a  liberal  education.  Our 
meeting  would  lose  much  of  its  significance  if  it  failed  to  enforce 
the  lesson  of  the  career  and  commemorate  the  character  of  the 
founder.  Sixty-five  years  ago  young  Cornell,  who  had  just  at- 
tained his  majority  and  started  out  to  seek  his  fortune,  after  a 
walk  of  forty  miles  rested  upon  one  of  the  hills  overlooking  this 
beautiful  lake.  This  reticent  Quaker  was  passionately  fond  of 
nature,  and  he  was  entranced  by  the  superb  panorama  spread  out 
before  him.  Few  places  on  earth  possess  so  many  scenic  attrac- 
tions. The  only  one  I  know  which  compares  with  it  is  the  view 
from  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  with  the  plain  of  Marathon  in 
front,  the  Pentelic  mountains  behind,  and  the  blue  ^Egean  in  the 
distance. 
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The  young  mechanic1  had  neither  friends  nor  acquaintances 
in  the  village  which  nestled  at  his  feet,  and  his  worldly  posses- 
sions were  all  in  a  little  bundle  on  the  end  of  the  stick  which  served 
for  staff  and  baggage  wagon.  He  had  no  money  and  only  a 
spare  suit  of  clothes  but  with  health,  good  habits,  ambition,  in- 
dustry, and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  he  intended  to  do,  and 
an  equal  determination  to  do  it,  he  entered  Ithaca  a  conqueror. 
No  delegation  of  citizens  met  him  at  the  gates,  no  triumphal  pro- 
cession bore  him  in  a  chariot,  no  arches  spanned  the  streets,  but 
the  man  who  was  to  make  this  then  secluded  hamlet  known 
throughout  the  world  had  done  for  Ithaca  the  greatest  service 
it  could  receive  by  deciding  to  become  its  citizen.  Though  poor, 
he  was  far  removed  from  poverty.  His  situation  illustrates  one 
of  the  hopeful  features  of  American  conditions.  Neither  doubt 
nor  despair  was  in  his  mind.  He  had  found  his  place  and  knew 
he  could  improve  it.  He  saw  his  ladder  and  began  to  climb.  It 
is  the  genius  of  our  people  to  get  on,  and  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
community  to  help  and  applaud.  Occasional  failures  test  the 
metal  of  the  aspirant,  and  hard  knocks  develop  grit  or  gelatine. 
There  are,  unhappily,  suffering  and  hopelessness  and  helplessness 
incident  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  doctrine  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  but  vigor  and  manhood  win  their  rewards. 

Faith  and  works  were  the  principles  of  Ezra  Cornell,  and  the 
carpenter's  bench  a  platform  and  preparation  for  larger  efforts. 
Adaptability  and  concentration  of  effort  have  developed  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  They  have  opened  mines  in  the  moun- 
tains and  transformed  the  prairies  from  wild  wastes  to  fields  rich 
with  golden  grain  and  dotted  with  happy  homes.  They  have 
suggested  the  inventions  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  hour. 
They  are  American  characteristics.  They  belong  only  to  a  people 
who  are  not  trained  in  grooves  and  are  not  taught  to  plant  their 
feet  only  in  the  deeply  worn  molds  made  in  the  pathway  of  time 
by  the  steps  of  their  ancestors.  With  Mr.  Cornell  these  qualities 
were  superlative  gifts.  As  a  carpenter  he  improved  the  methods 
of  his  village  master ;  as  a  mechanic  he  devised  machines  which 
overcame  unexpected  difficulties ;  as  an  unprejudiced  practical 

1Ezra  Cornell  (1807-1874),  founder  of  Cornell  University,  opened  in  1868,  was  a 
mechanic  and  miller  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.  He  amassed  a  large  fortune  as  a  contractor  in 
erecting  telegraph  lines,  was  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly  in  1862-63,  and  of  the 
State  Senate  in  1864-67.  Cornell  University  has  now  (1910)  578  instructors  and  4850 
students. — Ed, 
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man  he  became  familiar  with  the  uses  of  electricity  while  the 
professor  was  still  lecturing  upon  its  dangers. 

Morse  had  discovered  the  telegraph,  and  if  he  had  lived  in  an 
earlier  age  he  would  have  been  either  incarcerated  or  incinerated. 
Bigots  looked  with  suspicion  upon  this  possibly  sacrilegious 
trifling  with  the  lightning,  scientists  doubted  the  utility  of  the 
invention,  and  congressmen  regarded  it  with  distrust.  The  in- 
ventor needed  an  undaunted  and  indomitable  man  of  affairs  to 
demonstrate  to  capitalists  its  possibilities  and  to  the  public  its 
beneficence,  and  he  found  him  in  Ezra  Cornell,  who  saw  its 
future,  and  upon  his  judgment  staked  the  accumulations  of  his 
life  and  the  almost  superhuman  labors  of  a  decade.  He  owned 
electric  shares  of  the  face  value  of  millions,  and  went  hungry  to 
bed  because  he  had  not  the  means  to  pay  for  a  meal,  and  his 
family  suffered  because  they  could  not  be  trusted  for  a  barrel  of 
flour.  But  neither  want  nor  debt  nor  the  sheriff  could  wrest 
from  him  his  telegraph  stock.  I  know  of  no  more  dramatic 
scene  in  the  lives  of  any  of  our  many  successful  men  than  the 
spectacle  of  this  potential  millionaire  tramping  through  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  penury,  suffering,  and  sickness,  upheld  by 
his  sublime  faith  in  his  work  and  the  certainty  of  its  recognition. 
Suddenly  the  darkness  was  dispelled  and  the  day  dawned.  People 
awoke  to  the  necessity  of  the  telegraph  for  the  Government  and 
for  commerce,  and  Cornell's  faith  had  coined  for  him  a  fortune. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  so  many  accumulate  great 
wealth,  its  proper  use  and  distribution  are  becoming  questions  of 
national  as  well  as  individual  interest.  A  half-century  ago  the 
subject  was  unknown;  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  public 
thought  little  and  cared  less  about  it;  but  to-day  it  threatens  to 
become  the  incentive  to  or  the  solvent  of  socialism.  The  concen- 
tration of  riches  and  the  cultivation  of  agrarianism  have  advanced 
with  equal  pace.  The  recent  political  movements,  which  in  some 
States  defeated  both  the  national  parties,  were  the  expression  at 
the  polls  of  the  silent  forces  whose  growth  and  strength  had  been 
unnoticed.  Though  the  principles  of  the  new  faith  are  vague, 
incoherent,  and  apparently  absurd,  the  underlying  power  which 
welds  and  wields  them  is  hatred  and  distrust  of  property. 

The  objective  point  is  at  present  the  corporation.  But  as  the 
operation  and  necessity  of  this  device  for  transacting  a  business 
in  which  all  as  stockholders  can  participate  are  better  understood, 
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the  millionaire  becomes  the  target.  It  is  at  once  the  anomaly  and 
the  danger  of  the  crusade,  that  it  enlists  those  who  are  themselves 
property-holders,  as  farmers  or  house-owners  or  tradesmen, 
against  those  who  have  more.  Selfish  and  ostentatious  wealth  is 
the  most  potent  agency  for  promoting  the  methods  for  its  own 
diminution  and  destruction  by  legislation,  while  the  wise  and 
generous  use  of  money  builds  barriers  for  its  protection. 

The  most  arrogant  and  offensive  manager  of  money  is  often 
the  man  who  has  endured  and  suffered  adversity  and  finally  be- 
come a  success.  He  proudly  boasts,  "I  owe  nothing  to  the 
world,"  and  "No  one  ever  did  anything  for  me."  He  is  neither 
sympathetic  with  the  struggling  nor  sensitive  to  duty.  As  a 
money-making  machine  he  incurs  the  enmity  of  his  fellows  and 
cares  nothing  for  their  good  will.  With  an  increasing  contempt 
for  those  who  fail  to  get  on  in  business  comes  a  growing  dis- 
paragement of  the  value  of  the  work  or  services  of  others.  He 
pays  grudgingly  and  gives  regretfully,  only  under  the  resistless 
pressure  of  his  surroundings.  In  the  lending  of  money  he  prac- 
tices the  arts  of  the  usurer,  and  in  speculation  those  of  the  gam- 
bler. The  world  gains  nothing  by  his  life,  and  his  heirs  are  his 
only  beneficiaries  at  his  death.  Such  a  man  does  infinite  harm. 
He  is  at  once  the  excuse  for  and  the  irritant  of  the  combination 
of  the  elements  which,  either  blindly  or  viciously,  labor  for  the 
destruction  of  our  institutions  and  laws.  He  has  existed  under 
all  forms  of  government  and  society,  but  it  is  in  a  republic  that 
he  becomes  peculiarly  obnoxious,  and  the  methods  of  reaching 
him  seem  more  accessible. 

There  are  men  who  so  use  their  wealth  that  the  whole  com- 
munity rejoices  in  their  good  fortune  and  applauds  the  manage- 
ment of  their  trusts.  Their  course  sharply  differentiates  between 
property  and  its  administration.  They  draw  the  fire  from  vested 
interests  upon  whose  integrity  and  safety  the  structure  of  society 
depends,  and  concentrate  it  upon  the  unworthy  steward  who 
defies  the  written  laws  of  God  and  the  unwritten  ones  of  men.  A 
most  notable  and  brilliant  representative  of  this  class  was  the 
founder  of  this  university.  Prosperity  made  him  neither  an  idler 
nor  a  voluptuary.  It  added  fresh  vigor  to  his  work,  enlarged 
his  vision,  and  broadened  his  sympathies.  There  were  no  mawk- 
ish sentimentalities  nor  theatrical  surprises  in  his  character.  He 
determined  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  fortune  to  the  welfare  of 
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his  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  and  decided  that  the  best 
way  was  to  give  them  the  education  and  training  with  which  to 
help  themselves.  He  had  the  self-made  man's  belief  that  a  suc- 
cessful career  is  possible  to  everyone  who  tries,  but  he  knew  from 
sore  experience  how  much  more  difficult  is  progress  for  the  poorly 
equipped  in  the  sharp  competitions  of  life.  He  did  not  give  up 
money-making.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  beneficent  purposes 
to  which  he  found  it  could  be  applied,  the  harder  he  worked  to 
gain  more.  His  was  the  ideal  of  the  divine  injunction  to  be 
"diligent  in  business,  serving  the  Lord." 

In  great  crises  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  in  the  conjunc- 
tion of  events  which  produce  revolutions  in  the  moral,  the  mental, 
or  the  physical  conditions  of  a  people,  God  always  provides  the 
man  for  the  emergency.  The  causes  which  produce  him  and  the 
results  which  follow  his  actions  may  form  an  epoch  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  race  or  only  contribute  to  characteristics  which 
mark  a  century.  A  Caesar,  a  Hannibal,  a  Napoleon,  a  Peter  the 
Hermit,  a  Luther,  mark  eras  in  the  story  of  the  world.  The 
generations  which  live  in  the  period  of  the  activities  of  such  phe- 
nomenal genius  are  either  consumed  by  the  burning  heat  of  the 
sun  or  blinded  by  its  radiance.  Centuries  must  elapse  before  we 
can  calmly  contemplate  their  powers  or  achievements,  forgetting 
the  frightful  sufferings  and  calamities  through  which  their  work 
assumed  form  and  permanence. 

It  is  our  happier  lot  to  celebrate  one  of  those  minor  events 
which  is  not  a  revolution,  but  an  evolution.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  suddenly  discovered  that  it  had  a  duty  to 
perform  toward  the  education  of  the  people.  The  Federal  Con- 
stitution made  it  necessary  to  act  through  the  States.  Congress 
gave  for  this  purpose  a  large  grant  of  land,  and  nearly  a  million 
of  acres  came  to  New  York.  Schools  struggling  in  financial 
difficulties,  localities  ambitious  for  an  institution  of  learning,  and 
speculators  seeking  the  possession  of  the  prize  threatened  the  con- 
fiscation or  dissipation  of  the  trust.  The  friends  of  higher  educa- 
tion, who  had  hoped  for  great  benefits  to  the  commonwealth  from 
the  wise  administration  of  this  fund,  were  in  despair.  The  wis- 
dom and  generosity  of  Mr.  Cornell  saved  the  honor  of  the  State 
and  rescued  the  national  gift  for  education.  He  said:  "Concen- 
trate this  endowment,  which  is  the  only  way  to  get  its  benefits, 
and  I  will  add  a  half  million  dollars  to  it  from  my  own  fortune." 
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It  is  a  significant  commentary  upon  the  ignorance  and  greed  of 
the  times,  and  the  progress  indicated  by  this  celebration,  that  the 
State  of  New  York  exacted  from  Ezra  Cornell  twenty-five  thous- 
and dollars  as  a  forced  tribute  for  the  privilege  of  giving  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  his  own  money  for  the  permanent 
benefit  of  her  people. 

The  selection  and  placing  upon  the  market  by  the  several 
States  of  these  lands  had  reduced  their  price  so  low  that  but  a 
fraction  of  the  sum  intended  was  realized.  Then  the  same  busi- 
ness sagacity,  foresight,  and  indomitable  courage  which  had 
carried  the  telegraph  to  success  again  came  to  the  public  service. 
The  founder  contracted  with  the  State  to  carry  these  lands  and 
bear  all  the  burdens  of  maintenance  and  taxation  until  their  value 
should  be  commensurate  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
dedicated.  The  trust  impaired  his  fortune,  increased  his  cares, 
and  brought  upon  him  a  storm  of  criticism  and  slander,  but  the 
strength  and  grandeur  of  this  great  and  growing  university  are 
the  living  monuments  which  vindicate  his  name  and  fame. 

The  figures  and  results  marvelously  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
and  sagacity  of  Ezra  Cornell.  The  land  grant  to  all  the  States 
was  9,597,840  acres,  of  which  New  York's  alone  was  989,920 
acres.  The  whole  grant  realized  the  sum  of  $15,866,371,  of 
which  New  York's  part  brought  $6,661,473,  or  nearly  one-half 
the  money  for  one-tenth  of  the  land.  Truly  in  this,  as  among 
the  many  events  which  have  made  New  York  the  Empire  State 
of  the  Union,  when  the  clock  struck  the  hour  the  man  among  her 
people  who  was  equal  to  the  occasion  answered,  "Willing  and 
ready." 

It  was  my  privilege,  as  a  young  man  and  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Legislature,  to  sit  beside  Ezra  Cornell.  I  learned  to  love 
and  revere  him.  In  those  days,  so  full  of  the  strife  and  passions 
of  the  Civil  War,  it  was  a  wonder  and  inspiration  to  listen  to 
the  peaceful  plans  of  this  practical  philanthropist  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-men.  The  times  were  big  with  gigantic  schemes 
for  the  acquisition  of  sudden  fortunes,  and  his  colleagues  could 
not  understand  this  most  earnest  and  unselfish  worker.  To  most 
of  them  he  was  a  schemer  whose  purposes  they  could  not  fathom, 
and  to  the  rest  of  us  he  seemed  a  dreamer  whose  visions  would 
never  materialize.  These  doubters  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
esteem  it  a  high  privilege  to  stand  in  this  presence  and  an  honor 
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to  have  the  opportunity  to  contribute  a  chaplet  to  the  wreaths 
which  crown  the  statue  of  Ezra  Cornell. 

I  remember  that  a  scheme  had  been  perfected  whose  ramifica- 
tions extended  all  over  the  State  and  embraced  the  strongest 
men  of  both  parties,  to  raid  the  treasury  upon  a  false  assump- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  canals.  The  measure  was  sprung  sud- 
denly upon  the  House,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  it  was  my  duty  to  fight  it.  I  was  almost  wholly  un- 
prepared for  the  task.  When  the  enemy  seemed  about  to  triumph 
Mr.  Cornell  opened  his  desk,  took  from  it  a  carefully  arranged 
mass  of  figures  and  statistics,  and  placed  them  before  me.  "I 
have  been  gathering  these  for  several  weeks,"  he  said,  "in  order 
to  make  a  speech  against  this  bill,  but  you  need  them  now." 
They  gave  such  full  and  complete  refutations  of  the  claims  of  the 
combination  that  at  the  close  of  the  debate  the  proposed  act  was 
defeated  and  its  advocates  so  completely  routed  that  it  was  never 
revived.  He  cares  more  for  the  triumph  of  the  truth  than  for 
any  fame  he  might  gain  as  its  advocate.  It  was  this  utter  obliv- 
ion of  self  which  led  him  to  sacrifice  everything  for  this  univer- 
sity, when  once  he  had  become  convinced  of  its  necessity  and 
laid  its  foundations. 

It  was  the  highest  public  spirit  which  moved  him  to  contribute 
a  half-million  of  dollars  to  concentrate  and  preserve  the  congres- 
sional land  grant.  It  was  the  nobility  which  rises  above  natural 
and  justifiable  indignation  that  made  him  submit  to  the  toll  of 
twenty -five  thousand  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  grandly  giving 
of  his  own.  It  was  the  spirit  of  which  martyrs  are  made  that 
inspired  him  to  carry  the  land  grant  through  years  of  financial 
depression,  periling  his  fortune  and  impairing  his  health  with  the 
burden,  until  finally  the  trust  which  would  have  brought  only 
thousands  realized  millions.  It  was  the  martyr  to  the  purest  and 
loftiest  sense  of  duty  to  his  country  and  mankind  who  buried  the 
larger  part  of  his  estate,  building  the  railroads  which  connected 
his  university  with  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country. 
But  he  secured  for  the  people  a  seat  of  learning  which  will  be 
ever  increasing  in  strength  and  beneficence,  and  for  himself  the 
gratitude  of  all  succeeding  generations  and  immortal  fame. 

Text-books  and  lectures  are  only  part  of  an  education.  There 
is  more  growth  without  than  within  the  classroom.  The  faculty 
may  be  never  so  faithful  and  learned — there  is  still  much  beyond 
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them.  The  spirit  of  a  college  indelibly  impresses  its  students. 
With  the  century-old  foundations,  it  is  the  treasured  memories 
and  traditions  of  a  brilliant  past.  It  is  the  force  of  the  accumu- 
lated achievements  and  examples  of  generations  of  alumni,  who 
have  illustrated  and  illumined  the  progress  and  glory  of  the  Repub- 
lic. It  matters  little  to  Yale  or  Harvard  that  their  founders  are 
scarcely  more  than  names  with  which  nothing  tangible  can  be 
connected.  It  is  much — it  is  everything — to  young  Cornell  that 
her  sons  can  be  inspired  by  such  a  founder. 

The  main  object  of  the  higher  education  through  all  the  ages 
had  been  to  prepare  men  for  the  next  world.  It  had  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  do  much  for  women,  either  for  earth  or 
heaven.  The  Puritans  started  the  college  with  the  settlement, 
but  it  was  to  train  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry.  We 
have  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from  the  belief  that  a  university 
career  is  worse  than  useless,  except  for  the  pulpit,  law,  and  medi- 
cine. But  the  founder  of  this  institution  profoundly  believed 
that  the  better  fitted  a  man  was  for  his  lifework,  the  better  his 
preparation  for  an  existence  beyond  the  grave.  A  successful 
worker,  in  a  nation  of  workers,  he  cared  nothing  for  speculative 
philosophies,  but  had  unbounded  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  an 
educated  farmer  or  mechanic. 

The  materialism  of  our  time  is  frequently  denounced  and 
eloquently  assailed.  It  is  in  a  sense  the  protest  of  the  present 
against  the  past;  of  the  practical  progressists  against  the  musty 
schoolmen.  It  gives  our  people  more  and  better  homes.  Its  in- 
ventions add  immeasurably  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our 
lives.  Its  enterprise  and  energy  develop  our  resources  and  in- 
crease our  national  wealth.  Gross  materialism,  which  sacrifices 
everything  to  the  mere  accumulation  of  money,  merits  the  censure 
it  receives;  but  the  real  benefactors  of  the  world  in  our  age  of 
hard  struggles  and  hot  competition  are  those  who  do  most  to  fit 
both  heads  and  hands  for  the  needs  of  the  hour.  Whatever 
blessings  have  belonged  in  the  past  to  him  who  made  two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  did  before,  are  equally  earned 
by  the  man  whose  locomotive  or  electrical  device  or  machine  or 
engine  has  multiplied  power  and  simplified  labor.  Every  scien- 
tific or  mining  or  technological  or  manual  training  school  is  the 
outgrowth  of  and  contribution  to  our  higher  materialism.  The 
new  learning  is  not  an  assault  upon,  but  an  enlargement  of,  the 
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old.  The  splendid  results  of  ancient  methods  keep  firm  their 
hold  upon  the  colleges.  The  training  they  give  is  equally  bene- 
ficial for  business  and  the  professions. 

It  is  the  liberal  education  for  ordinary  pursuits  which  this 
university  has  demonstrated  to  be  one  of  the  great  aims  of 
teaching.  "I  would  found  an  institution  where  any  person  can 
find  instruction  in  any  study,"  was  the  motto  of  the  founder.  It 
embraces  in  its  catholic  hospitality  both  sexes  and  all  conditions 
in  life.  It  is  a  trite  truism  that  intelligence  and  virtue  are  the 
safety  of  a  republic.  For  our  period  intelligence  requires  a 
broader  interpretation.  The  ordinary  equipment  of  a  school  is 
not  sufficient  now,  though  it  might  have  been  with  our  fathers. 
It  must  be  supplemented  by  both  practical  and  scientific  training 
for  one's  chosen  vocation. 

The  rule  of  the  thumb  was  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  past  and 
is  the  transparent  weakness  of  the  present.  Greek  and  Latin 
will  continue  to  occupy  leading  places  in  a  liberal  education. 
These  languages  may  be  dead  as  spoken  tongues,  but  they  embalm 
the  priceless  treasures  of  the  past,  which  have  more  than  once 
rescued  learning  from  the  darkness  and  led  the  mind  of  the  age 
to  the  light.  It  is  not  everyone  who  has  the  time,  the  disposition, 
or  the  ability  to  master  the  classic  curriculum  and  its  attendant 
requirements.  There  was  no  place 'for  them  within  a  period  so 
recent  that  it  hardly  antedates  the  day  we  celebrate. 

The  Academy  of  Plato  flourished  at  Athens  for  nine  hundred 
years.  It  preserved  and  stimulated  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
civilized  world  through  all  those  centuries.  Justinian  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Dark  Ages  by  closing  this  venerable  seat  of  learn- 
ing and  confiscating  its  endowments.  But  his  practical  education 
perished  with  the  classical  teaching  which  he  thought  useless. 

In  this  university  Plato's  Academy  and  the  New  Education 
can  dwell  harmoniously  and  work  beneficently  on  the  same  cam- 
pus. The  student  has  his  choice  between  higher  education  for 
mental  discipline  and  intellectual  strength  and  pleasure,  and 
higher  education  specifically  for  his  vocation.  His  diploma  in- 
forms the  world  precisely  what  his  Alma  Mater  has  given. 

A  review  of  the  courses  prescribed  and  permitted  here  would 
have  paralyzed  Duns  Scotus,  amazed  Erasmus,  and  shocked 
Abelard.  They  would  have  felt  that  they  had  touched  the  base 
earth  and  its  ignoble  occupants.     But  we  could  not  live  in  the 
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clouds  of  the  Middle  Ages.  With  us  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
its  dwellers  his  children,  with  equal  rights  and  share  in  its  bless- 
ings and  opportunities.     All  work  in  it  or  on  it  is  noble. 

This  experiment  was  hailed  with  derision  and  distrust.  It 
had  been  settled  by  Plato's  Academy,  and  never  again  doubted, 
that  repose  and  retirement  from  the  activities  of  life  were  essen- 
tial to  study  and  thought.  The  venerable  grove  and  the  moss- 
covered  and  ivy-crowned  hall  were  the  symbols  of  learning.  "The 
roar  of  the  steam  engine,  the  shriek  of  its  whistle,  the  clatter  of 
machinery,  the  fascination  of  the  electric  motors,  the  handiwork 
of  the  architect,  the  engineer,  the  surveyor,  the  farmer,  the  arti- 
san, upon  the  campus  will  destroy,"  said  the  teachers,  "all  con- 
centration upon  text-books  and  reflection  upon  lectures."  The 
issue  was  confidently  met  and  courageously  fought.  We  are 
here  to  celebrate  the  success  of  the  idea  of  which  Cornell  is  the 
chief  exponent.  From  the  chairs  of  the  faculties  of  many  col- 
leges, from  the  Bench,  the  Bar,  the  pulpit,  the  doctor's  office,  and 
the  editorial  sanctum ;  from  the  field,  the  farm,  and  the  factory ; 
from  the  counting  room,  the  telegraph,  and  the  railway,  the 
alumni  of  Cornell  University  are  gathered  to  do  loving  and  rever- 
ent honor  to  the  gifts  which  have  lifted  them  into  both  the  prac- 
tice and  enjoyment  of  their  several  pursuits. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  declared  that  "none  of  our  intellectual 
studies  tend  to  cultivate  a  smaller  number  of  the  faculties  in  a 
more  partial  and  feeble  manner  than  mathematics."  Dr.  Whe- 
well  writes  that  "mere  classical  reading  is  a  narrow  and  en- 
feebling education,"  while  Herbert  Spencer  solves  in  his  large 
way  the  whole  problem  of  study  by  his  compact  statement  that 
"to  suppose  that  deciding  whether  a  mathematical  or  a  classical 
education  is  the  best  in  deciding  what  is  the  proper  curriculum, 
is  much  the  same  thing  as  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  dietetics 
lies  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not  bread  is  more  nutritive  than 
potatoes."  The  wise  liver  finds  food  in  the  life  and  products  of 
the  land,  the  water,  and  the  air,  and  selects  that  which  nourishes 
him  best.  And  so  classics  and  mathematics,  history,  literature 
and  philosophy,  physics,  botany,  zoology,  physiology  and  the- 
structure  of  the  mind,  politics,  economics  and  science,  intellectual 
development  and  manual  training  are  the  component  parts  of  the 
equipment  which  the  new  learning  offers  to  the  student  for  his 
choice  and  needs.     The  variety  and  excellence  of  the  world,  the 
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multiplication  and  beneficence  of  its  activities,  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  what  is  meat  for  one  man  is  poison  for  his  neighbor. 

The  marvelous  quarter  of  a  century  behind  us  has  no  greater 
distinction  than  the  advance  in  the  education  of  woman.  The 
doubts  which  surrounded  the  movement  have  been  dispelled  by 
the  splendid  demonstration  of  her  ability  to  successfully  compete 
with  her  brothers  in  any  and  every  field  of  intellectual  study  and 
research.  It  is  now  urged  that,  when  returning  home,  she  is  so 
much  better  educated  than  the  village  swain,  she  either  rejects 
him  and  fails  in  her  mission,  or,  as  his  wife,  despises  him.. 
Ignorance  is  no  excuse  for  keeping  others  ignorant.  The  alumnae 
of  our  female  colleges  will  see  to  it  that  their  boys  are  educated, 
and  they  are  more  and  more  every  year  the  most  active  and  effec- 
tive workers  for  greater  facilities  and  freer  opportunities  for 
study.  Their  co-education  at  Cornell  with  the  young  men  has 
cultivated  the  best  traits  and  most  chivalric  characteristics  of 
American  manhood.  Their  ambition  and  success  have  stimulated 
every  department  of  the  university  to  more  earnest  effort  and 
higher  ideals. 

The  emancipation  of  woman  from  the  crushing  slavery  of  a 
few  overcrowded  and  wretchedly  remunerated  industries  has 
increased  incalculably  both  the  sum  of  human  happiness  and  the 
well-being  of  our  communities.  Education  has  fitted  her  for 
fields  which  needed  her  labor,  and  the  world  is  the  richer  for  her 
skill  and  fidelity,  and  the  better  for  her  independence. 

The  eighteenth  century  produced  only  two  inventions — Frank- 
lin's lightning  rod  and  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  nails. 
The  nineteenth,  with  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  the  sewing  ma- 
chine and  the  cotton  gin,  the  railway  and  the  steamship,  and 
the  thousands  of  other  motors  of  progress,  has  redeemed  and 
regenerated  the  globe.  These  marvels  have  changed  the  rela- 
tions of  men  to  each  other  and  revolutionized  their  standing  with 
the  State.  They  have  proved  hotbeds  of  democracy  and  encour- 
aged despotism.  The  pace  has  been  too  rapid  for  humanity  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions.  Both  society  and  the  com- 
monwealth require  educated  intelligence  for  their  safety.  The 
fathers  built  their  republic  upon  the  individual.  His  independ- 
ence was  the  keystone  of  the  arch  which  supported  their  institu- 
tions.     The   mighty    forces   which   the    inventors   have   made 
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obedient  to  the  service  of  man  have  so  increased  productive  power 
and  energy  that  we  live  in  an  era  of  great  combinations. 

Organization  threatens  the  destruction  of  the  individual.  The 
corporation  or  the  trust  says  he  shall  not  do  business  except  as 
their  employee  or  by  merging  his  plant  in  theirs,  and  the  labor 
union  says  he  shall  not  work  unless  he  does  so  by  its  rules  and 
with  its  permission.  Aggregated  capital,  united  to  build  up  and 
carry  on  important  enterprises,  causes  labor  to  "create  counter- 
forces 'for  protection.  The  one  attacks  the  small  producer  or 
manufacturer  and  drives  him  out  of  business,  and  the  other  pro- 
hibits the  artisan  from  individually  accepting  employment,  no 
matter  what  his  skill,  his  desire,  or  necessities.  The  same  con- 
centration of  power  has  invaded  the  sphere  of  politics.  Our  cities 
are  governed  by  one  or  more  powerful  leaders,  who  without  the 
responsibilities  of  office,  command  the  unquestioning  obedience 
of  the  office-holders,  and  our  States  are  rapidly  running  into  the 
same  conditions. 

In  1862  Abraham  Lincoln  had  upon  his  desk  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  and  the  Land  Grant  Bill  to  promote  education. 
He  signed  them  both.  The  one  was  an  essential  complement  of 
the  other.  Without  education,  emancipation  does  not  emanci- 
pate. The  f reedman  exchanges  one  thraldom  for  another.  The 
tendencies  of  our  times  are  much  plainer  than  the  remedies.  It 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  our  people  that  con- 
flicts between  capital  and  labor  should  always  end  in  the  primi- 
tive barbarism  of  a  condition  of  war,  with  either  the  citizen 
soldiers  under  arms  or  semi-military  private  organizations  doing 
police  duty.  Educate,  educate !  Education  is  the  national  neces- 
sity. It  takes  time  for  emigrants  coming  to  our  shores  to  fully 
absorb  the  principles  of  American  liberty,  but  their  children  can 
be  so  firmly  grounded  in  its  truths  in  the  schools  that  they  will 
be  the  best  and  bravest  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  grand  mission  of  institutions  like  Cornell  is  the  training 
and  graduating  of  men  of  independent  thought  and  action.  The 
self-reliance  which  comes  from  the  conscious  mastery  of  one's 
calling  is  independence,  and,  when  supplemented  by  the  teachings 
and  touch  of  the  university,  it  is  liberty.  Every  youth  who  goes 
out  into  the  world,  from  any  department  of  this  college,  becomes 
in  the  community  where  he  settles  an  influence  for  right  thinking 
and  right  acting.     He  is  a  standard  for  better  work  in  his  voca- 
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tion.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  our  situation  is  the  mass  of  half- 
educated  and  badly  trained  young  men  who  come  every  year 
from  our  schools.  Their  equipment  is  too  superficial  for  the 
professions  or  for  business,  and  they  have  no  preparation  for  the 
trades.  They  emphasize  by  their  necessities  and  their  careers 
the  call  for  every  possible  extension  of  the  new  learning.  It 
is  both  a  commentary  upon  the  public  necessity  for  education,  and 
a  comfort  for  the  future,  that  there  can  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
socialism  or  anarchy  in  the  United  States  scarcely  a  single  gradu- 
ate of  any  high  school — classical,  technological,  or  manual. 

Cornell  gives  free  education  to  nearly  six  hundred  students, 
the  representatives  of  the  assembly  districts  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  doing  this  she  fulfils  in  fourfold  measure  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  her  foundation.  But  the  Empire  State  should  not 
permit  its  sons  to  be  a  drain  upon  resources  which  have  been  so 
wisely  husbanded  and  so  admirably  administered.  It  should 
generously  recognize  the  splendid  work  done  at  Cornell,  and  ap- 
propriate the  means  for  the  tuition  of  those  who  are  here  and 
those  who  wish  to  come.  Then  there  would  grow  upon  the 
shores  of  Cayuga  Lake  a  student  republic  rivaling  any  of  those 
that  greeted  the  Middle  Age  revival  of  learning,  and  instinct  with 
the  life  and  energy  and  aspirations  of  to-day.  The  picture  and 
the  prospect  should  thrill  the  people  of  New  York  with  loyal  pride. 

A  few  years  ago  the  University  of  Heidelberg  celebrated  its 
five-hundredth  anniversary.  The  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  presided,  princes  responded  to  the  sentiment,  and 
around  the  great  hall  hung  the  banners  and  armorial  devices  of 
the  hereditary  rulers  of  the  land.  The  spectacle  was  brilliant 
and  imposing,  and  the  dazzling  display  of  the  emblems  of  rank 
and  power  made  it  a  memorable  pageant.  When  your  eyes  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  sheen  of  the  armor  and  weapons  and 
jewels,  and  your  ears  to  the  blare  of  the  trumpets,  you  instinct- 
ively queried,  What  lesson  of  these  five  centuries  does  this  cere- 
monial teach?  You  saw  the  baron  in  his  castle  on  the  Rhine, 
with  his  vassals  at  his  feet;  you  felt  the  power  and  glory  of 
Teutonic  valor  and  achievements ;  you  knew  of  the  scholars  and 
learned  men  who  had  passed  the  portals  of  the  university,  but 
you  felt  that  the  political,  the  social,  and  the  material  conditions 
of  the  age  of  invention  and  democracy  were  not  represented. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  Cornell  that  she  is  not  only  abreast 
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with  the  times,  but  is  leading  them.  No  traditions  retard  her 
growth,  and  no  legends  obscure  for  her  the  truth.  She  feels  the 
movement  of  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  country  and  the 
throbbing  pulse  of  our  industrial  development.  Her  twenty -five 
years  are  coincident  with  the  unparalleled  progress  of  the  United 
States  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  her  wonderful  growth 
has  been  stimulated  by  its  impulse. 

Said  Mr.  Gladstone  to  me:  "If  I  had  to  select  from  all  the 
half -centuries  of  recorded  time  the  fifty  years  in  which  to  pass 
my  active  life,  I  would  choose  the  fifty  years  in  which  I  have 
worked.  It  has  been  fifty  years  of  emancipation."  What  is 
true  of  this  most  remarkable  and  powerful  statesman  is  still  more 
applicable  to  this  university.  Her  quarter  of  a  century  is  the 
high-water  mark  of  intellectual  activity,  scientific  discovery, 
realization  of  liberty,  and  material  progress.  Hero-worship  is 
the  happiness  and  inspiration  of  youth,  and  we  have  for  this 
period  Lincoln  and  Grant,  and  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  in  states- 
manship and  arms  in  our  country,  and  Gladstone,  Bismarck,  Von 
Moltke,  Thiers,  Cavour,  and  Gambetta  abroad.  Literature  has 
been  enriched  by  Ruskin  and  Hawthorne,  Taine  and  Emerson, 
Longfellow  and  Tennyson,  Bancroft  and  Green,  Whittier,  Low- 
ell, and  Holmes.  Scholars  and  scientists,  too  numerous  for  rec- 
ord in  the  limits  of  this  address,  have  irradiated  this  era  with  the 
results  of  their  genius. 

Edison  and  Bell  and  others  have  demonstrated  the  limitless 
possibilities  of  electricity.  The  spirit  of  invention  and  discovery 
has  broken  down  the  doors  which  safe-guarded  the  secrets  of 
nature,  and  let  loose  the  imprisoned  forces  of  resistless  energy 
and  remorseless  power  and  tamed  and  trained  them  to  the  service 
of  man.  The  emancipation  of  the  slave  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  States,  the  education  of  the  freedmen  and  the  restoration 
of  national  unity  and  national  patriotism,  are  our  object  lessons 
in  philanthropy  and  statecraft  of  priceless  value  to  this  and 
coming  generations. 

In  the  heroic  age  its  honors  and  renown  were  for  those  who 
had  been  most  successful  in  killing  their  fellow  human  beings. 
In  our  prosaic  one,  they  are  reserved  for  those  who  do  most  and 
best  to  preserve  the  lives,  improve  the  health,  increase  the  happi- 
ness, and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
present  and  the  future.     Philanthropy  has  by  natural  evolution 
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grown  from  an  impulse  to  a  science.  The  indiscriminate  giving 
which  pauperized  has  become  the  wise  endowment  for  restoration 
to  independence  or  the  training  for  leadership.  Our  benefactions 
assume  two  forms,  the  one  for  repairs  and  the  other  for  construc- 
tion. In  the  first  are  hospitals,  homes,  and  asylums,  and  in  the 
second  the  school,  the  college,  the  university,  and  the  library. 
Money  yields  its  most  satisfactory  return  when  it  is  spent  to  open 
and  smooth  the  pathways  of  youth  to  opportunity  and  careers. 
The  investment  compounds,  and  in  compounding  duplicates  its 
beneficence  with  each  generation  of  students,  while  the  benefactor 
has  his  fame  freshened  and  enlarged  by  every  recurring  class  till 
the  end  of  time. 

The  enduring  monuments  of  those  who  have  promoted  the 
growth  of  Cornell  are  fast  filling  the  campus.  They  are  the  build- 
ings devoted  to  liberal  learning  which  they  have  erected  or  fur- 
nished and  endowed.  Next  to  the  founder  comes  the  benefactor 
Henry  W.  Sage,2  and  next  to  him  that  noble,  far-sighted  and  un- 
selfish woman  whose  eyes  closed  in  death  in  the  belief  that  she  had 
done  all  she  could  for  the  university  which  she  loved.3  Broadman 
and  Barnes  and  White  and  Sibley  head  the  roll  of  honor,  which 
will  increase  with  the  annual  celebrations  of  the  founder's  day. 
"I  would  found  an  institution  where  any  person  can  find  in- 
struction in  any  study"  is  the  chart,  the  compass,  and  the  beacon 
light  for  Cornell.  It  shows  all  the  oceans  and  continents  of 
knowledge,  it  points  the  course  of  safety,  according  as  the  student 
would  sail  close  to  shore  or  fearlessly  venture  upon  the  bound- 
less deep,  and  it  warns  him  to  keep  and  permits  him  to  remain 
within  the  lines  for  which  he  has  the  ability,  taste,  and  time.  It 
is  a  motto  under  which  the  sons  of  the  laborer  and  the  millionaire, 
of  the  lawyer  and  the  merchant,  of  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic, 
meet  for  the  enjoyment  of  its  equal  gifts  and  opportunities. 
Cornell  rounds  her  first  quarter-century  with  a  record  of  growth, 
maturity,  and  power  unequaled  in  the  history  of  colleges.  Su- 
perb as  is  her  youth,  it  is  still  only  the  promise  of  the  splendors 
of  her  maturity  and  the  ripened  and  softened  grandeur  of  her  age. 

2Henry  William  Sage  (1814-1897),  a  merchant  in  Ithaca,  supplemented  Cornell's  work 
■with  gifts  amounting  to  more  than  $1,000,000.  He  built  the  Library,  Sage  Chapel,  and 
Sage  College,  the  last  a  dormitory  for  women. — Ed. 

3Mrs.  Daniel  Willard  Fiske,  whose  bequest  was  barred  by  a  statute,  since  repealed, 
forbidding  an  institution  to  receive  more  than  $3,000,000. — Ed. 
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It  is  both  a  happy  coincidence  and  a  hopeful  omen  that  the 
College  appoints  the  season  of  flowers  and  fruits  and  promising 
harvests  for  its  commencement.  A  bright  and  beautiful  world, 
through  fields  and  orchards,  which  are  again  repeating  their  con- 
tributions to  the  stores  which  support  life,  welcomes  these  young 
reapers  to  their  several  tasks.  It  eloquently  teaches  the  lesson, 
that  what  has  been,  may  be,  and  with  the  larger  and  surer  returns 
which  science  and  knowledge  can  obtain.  The  earth  is  an  op- 
timist, and  tells  the  faint-hearted  and  despairing  its  annual  story, 
that  the  opportunities  for  success  are  more  varied  and  as  great 
in  the  present  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Certainly  in  Virginia,  with  its  record  of  unmixed  descent,  as 
long  and  clear  as  that  of  any  American  Commonwealth,  the  in- 
fluence of  heredity  will  not  be  doubted.  The  blood  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  colonial  and  revolutionary  times  are  still  the  potential 
power  in  the  public  spirit  and  private  lives  of  the  people.  In  no 
department  of  human  training  and  activity  are  the  history  and 
teachings  of  the  past  so  important  as  in  an  institution  of  learning. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  universities  composed  of  many  col- 
leges. The  graduate  carries  through  life  the  diploma  of  the 
university ;  but  his  mind  and  character  are  moulded  by  his  college. 
Each  of  these  venerable  schools  indelibly  stamps  its  alumni  with 
the  impress  of  its  foundation  and  development. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  the  University 
Elihu  Yale  and  John  Harvard  builded  their  colleges  that  the 
of  Virginia  were  each  born  from  the  brain  of  a  single  founder. 
Puritan  pulpit  might  be  supplied  with  learned  teachers.  Thomas 
Jefferson  projected  this  University  that  the  State  might  be  served 
by  broad  and  liberal-minded  men.  In  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  these  two  great  New  England  seats  of  learning  have  evol- 
ved beyond  the  dreams,  and  possibly  the  wishes  of  their  creators. 
The  orthodox  divine,  if  called  from  his  ancient  surroundings, 
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and  placed  on  the  campus  at  Cambridge,  amidst  its  babel  of 
creeds,  and  option  of  faiths,  would  first  be  bewildered  at  the 
marvellous  growth  of  his  idea,  and  then  doubt  whether  its  growth 
and  varied  and  splendid  advantages  were  not  the  devices  of  the 
devil,  to  draw  students  from  the  higher  duties  of  a  spiritual  life. 
Elihu  Yale,  if  reincorporated  under  the  Cathedral  Elms  of  New 
Haven  and  taken  by  a  student  of  to-day  through  the  departments 
and  schools  which  so  superbly  equip  as  a  University  the  college 
he  planted,  and  through  the  gymnasium,  the  ball  field  and  the 
boat  house,  which  have  substituted  muscular  training  for  scholas- 
tic retirement,  would  find  something  of  the  teachings  he  be- 
lieved most  important,  but  a  freedom  of  thought  and  action  and 
a  selection  of  churches  by  the  student,  which  might  make  him 
doubt,  from  his  Puritan  standpoint,  whether  saving  grace  had 
not  been  sacrificed  to  intellectual  development.  The  trend  of  the 
mind  and  the  tendency  of  advancing  years  is  to  enlarge  the  field 
of  mental  activity  by  breaking  down  the  barriers  reared  by  the 
fathers  who  distrusted  liberty.  The  Puritan  restrictions  bred 
rebellion,  and  they  have  been  swept  away,  but  Puritan  pluck  and 
energy,  Puritan  ambition  and  indomitable  purpose  to  explore  and 
to  conquer,  are  still  the  spirit  and  hope  of  Yale  and  of  Harvard. 

When  Jefferson  founded  his  University  upon  a  theory  directly 
the  opposite  of  the  famous  Puritan  ministers  and  scholars,  a 
spasm  of  fear  was  followed  by  predictions  of  disaster.  We  were 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  eighteenth  still  held  religious  opinions  by  the 
throat.  The  results  within  these  halls  have  been  a  signal  tri- 
umph for  liberty.  The  freedom  which  was  to  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  belief,  and  send  forth  infidel  youth  to  undermine 
the  Church  and  ultimately  destroy  society,  has  proved  the  bulwark 
of  Church  and  State.  With  eager  and  unhampered  will  it  has 
sought  for  truth  and  found  it.  Free  and  enlightened  conscience, 
and  trained  and  fearless  judgment  working  together,  have 
wrought  out  opinions  and  practices  in  harmony  with  American 
faith  and  development. 

There  is  nothing  more  poetic  and  pathetic  in  the  story  of 
statesmen  than  the  creation  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  The 
evening  and  the  morning  kissed  each  other,  and  the  mellow 
splendor  of  the  setting  sun  prepared  the  World  for  the  brilliant 
light  of  the  rising  orb  of  day.  The  Sage  of  Monticello  had  passed 
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his  three  score  years  and  ten,  and  by  age  and  eminent  service 
to  his  country  was  entitled  to  peace  and  rest.  The  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Father  of  the  bill  for 
establishing  religious  freedom,  Washington's  Secretary  of  State, 
and  President  of  the  United  States  for  two  memorable  terms, 
found  himself  when  past  seventy,  hopelessly  involved  in  financial 
difficulties.  The  burden  would  have  crushed  many  a  younger 
man.  But  Jefferson,  rising  like  the  Phoenix  from  the  ashes  of 
his  private  fortune,  projected  a  college,  "on  a  plan  broad,  liberal 
and  modern. "  This  noble  foundation  may  not  trace  its  lineage 
back  to  the  Dark  Ages,  and  its  three-quarters  of  a  century  may 
seem  but  a  span  to  Oxford  or  Heidelberg.  The  light  of  its  birth 
is  better  than  centuries  of  groping  towards  the  dawn.  It  has  no 
rags  to  burn,  no  prejudices  to  slough  off.  The  formulator  in 
maxim  of  the  rights  of  man  is  its  father,  and  his  life  and  career 
are  its  inheritance  and  inspiration. 

Until  the  American  experiment,  the  struggle  for  liberty  had 
been  almost  entirely  upon  spiritual  lines.  Nations  fought,  and 
civil  wars  raged,  for  the  supremacy  of  dogma.  The  learned  few 
went  from  the  Universities  to  lead  the  ignorant  masses  to  life 
and  death  contests  for  doctrines,  and  hecatombs  were  slain  and 
dynasties  built  up  and  overturned,  on  the  interpretation  of  creeds. 
Catholics  and  Calvinists,  Cavaliers  and  Puritans,  took  turns  in 
persecuting  each  other,  or  visiting  the  supposed  vengeance  of  the 
Almighty  upon  Baptists  or  Quakers.  These  fierce  and  merciless 
combats  had  wrought  out  the  idea  of  religious  toleration,  when  the 
discovery  of  Columbus  opened  the  way  for  its  exercise.  The 
wilderness  must  be  cleared  for  the  settlement  and  the  city,  and  civil 
liberty  was  impossible  until  religious  freedom  had  been  obtained. 

"The  peasants,"  said  an  Austrian  chronicler  in  the  sixteenth 
century  "do  not  count  among  the  estates  of  the  realm  because 
they  have  no  voice  in  the  Diet."  The  peasants  were  the  farmers 
and  artisans  who  formed  seven-tenths  of  the  population.  That 
all  the  people  do  count  in  the  affairs  of  government  is  the 
essence  of  American  liberty.  It  first  found  authoritative  ex- 
pression in  Jefferson's  immortal  crystallization  "that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed,  by  their  Creator,  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  This  definition  altered  the  course  of  the 
ages.     Unfettered  conscience  had  ended  the  efforts  of  the  cen- 
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turies  to  empower  any  man  to  prescribe  the  only  way  by  which 
his  neighbor  could  see  God,  or  find  the  path  to  Heaven.  Hence- 
forth liberty  meant  man's  material  welfare.  It  was  always  ad- 
mitted, and  is  still  undisputed,  that  a  higher  education  is  needed 
for  his  spiritual  adviser,  and  that  it  broadens  his  own  view  of  a 
spiritual  life.  But  it  has  become  fashionable  and  frequent  to 
deny  the  value  of  a  college  course,  except  for  the  professions. 

Self-made  men  loudly  proclaim  their  superiority  in  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  the  world.  They  begrudge  the  time,  and  distrust 
the  methods  of  the  University.  They  proudly  point  to  accumula- 
ted wealth,  and  the  success  of  gigantic  enterprises,  as  the  fruits 
of  limited  education,  and  the  larger  opportunities  of  earlier 
training  in  business.  The  educated  intelligence  of  the  country 
is  the  safety  of  these  arrogant  accidents.  Their  insolent  parade 
of  their  wealth  would  inspire  the  measures  for  its  destruction, 
if  the  wisdom  which  is  gained  in  the  universities  did  not  provide 
the  policies  by  which  the  rights  of  all  can  be  maintained  under 
free  institutions.  No  State  could  survive  the  revolutionary  con- 
ditions under  which  the  passions  or  the  prejudices  of  the  hour 
should  be  formulated  into  laws.  The  enactment  of  passion  into 
statute,  and  constitutions  by  proclamation,  created  for  France  the 
horrors  of  her  revolution  and  her  crazy  quilt  of  governments, 
down  to  her  present  and  more  constitutional  Republic.  They 
make  the  Central  and  South  American  nations  a  travesty  upon 
law  and  order. 

It  is  the  sons  of  the  colleges  who  have  been  the  creators  and 
the  saviors  of  our  liberties.  It  was  the  original  genius  and 
trained  ability  of  Jonathan  Mayhew,  from  a  Boston  pulpit,  which 
first  sowed  the  seeds  of  American  Independence.  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph of  William  and  Mary,  and  Samuel  Adams  of  Harvard, 
laid  the  foundations  upon  which  the  Continental  Congress  builded. 
They  formulated  the  committees  of  correspondence  which  brought 
the  colonies  together.  Brilliant  orators  fired  the  train  whose 
explosion  shattered  the  chains  binding  us  to  the  mother  country, 
but  it  was  George  Mason  and  James  Otis,  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
all  college  men,  who  had  stored  the  magazine  with  the  powder  of 
argument  and  conviction. 

The  greatest  peril  to  the  young  Republic  was  after  the  last 
British  soldier  had  sailed  for  home.     The  new  confederacy  was 
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tottering  to  its  fall  under  the  assaults  of  those  who  thought  that 
liberty  was  surer  by  the  independence  of  their  colonies  than  in  the 
union  of  States.  The  Union  was  formed,  and  constitutional 
liberty  on  this  continent  established,  by  the  leadership  of  educated 
patriots.  The  strong,  able  and  courageous  men  of  the  field  and 
the  forum,  who,  though  only  partially  cultured,  had  been  the 
victors  of  the  battlefields  and  towers  of  strength  in  the  councils 
of  the  country,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  became  narrow 
and  provincial  when  the  pressure  of  danger  was  removed.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  carried  New  York  for  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  against  the  military  prestige  and  popularity  of  Governor 
Clinton,  whose  indomitable  but  wrong-headed  patriotism  would 
have  kept  his  State  independent ;  Randolph,  Madison  and  Jeffer- 
son saved  Virginia  to  the  Republic  notwithstanding  the  fears  and 
the  fire  of  Patrick  Henry.  The  Federalist  was  the  gospel  of 
freedom  under  a  common  flag,  and  a  text  book  for  federal  powers 
for  all  time.  Its  work  and  beneficence  were  second  only  to  those 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  made  secure  the  truths  of 
that  great  document.  Only  statesmen  of  large  reading  and  wide 
learning  could  have  written  it,  and  they  were  Hamilton,  Madison 
and  Jay,  the  flower  of  the  Colonial  Colleges  of  Princeton  and 
Columbia. 

Courage  is  the  common  attribute  of  our  race,  but  to  so  die 
that  the  example  inspires  coming  generations  belongs  to  those 
who  know  the  past  and  the  present  for  which  they  fight,  and  the 
significance  to  the  future  of  the  success  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  fall.  Nathan  Hale,  from  Yale,  standing  alone  upon  the 
scaffold  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  calmly  said  "I  regret  that  I  have 
but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country."  Joseph  Warren,  of  Har- 
vard, a  Major-general  in  rank,  but  without  a  command,  hearing 
the  firing  at  Bunker  hill,  seized  a  gun  and  ran  to  the  trenches  to 
serve  as  a  private  soldier.  To  prudent  Eldridge  Gerry,  who 
warned  him  of  the  danger  and  predicted  his  death,  he  blithely 
replied,  as  he  was  rushing  to  the  iront,"  Didce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  mori."  In  these  two  sentences,  with  the  lives  of  their 
learned  and  cultured  utterers  behind  them,  is  condensed  the 
literature  of  patriotism,  and  the  words  and  examples  of  Hale 
and  Warren,  present  to  posterity  an  ever  inspiring  picture,  whose 
background  is  formed  by  the  unknown  and  unnamed  heroes  of  the 
Continental  Army. 
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Insignificant  incidents  and  important  events  are  closely  related 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  trifles  often  turn  the  course  of 
history.  The  tourist  gazes  from  a  window  in  the  old  castle  on  the 
White  Hill  at  Prague  upon  the  ancient  city  and  distant  landscape. 
It  is  difficult  for  him  to  realize  that  though  at  the  close  of  a  tur- 
bulent debate,  three  councillors  were  dropped  from  that  window 
to  the  ground  so  gently  as  scarcely  to  soil  their  clothes,  yet  the 
assault  brought  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  which  fair  prov- 
inces were  made  desolate,  cities  sacked  and  the  map  of  Europe 
changed. 

Washington  and  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Lee,  who  saw  the 
dangers  of  slavery,  and  earnestly  desired  its  abolition,  died  with 
gloomy  forebodings  for  their  country  from  the  existence  of  a 
system  which  they  were  powerless  to  destroy.  Jefferson,  in  that 
broad  generalization  which  was  the  habit  of  his  mind,  promul- 
gated the  doctrine  which,  nearly  seventy  years  afterwards,  real- 
ized for  his  countrymen  his  aspiration.  He  did  not  utter  it  for 
this  purpose,  but  it  became,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  the 
weapons  of  death  and  the  spark  of  the  resurrection.  It  strained 
the  bonds  of  Union  to  the  point  of  breaking  upon  the  one  ques- 
tion, which  the  Fathers  feared  might  end  their  Republic,  and  in 
removing  the  cause  of  our  weakness  and  decay,  it  re-united  the 
States  for  an  eternity  of  mutual  progress  and  patriotism. 

The  great  debate  continued  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  a 
century,  and  kept  the  nation  in  the  throes  of  revolution.  The 
expounders  and  defenders  of  the  warring  ideas  of  indissoluble 
union,  and  federal  compact,  were  Daniel  Webster  of  Dartmouth, 
and  John  C.  Calhoun  of  Yale.  From  the  armories  of  argument 
stored  with  the  weapons  forged  by  their  mighty  minds  and  con- 
structive genius,  the  less  gifted  drew  their  armor  and  their 
swords.  In  the  press  and  on  the  platform,  from  the  academic 
stage,  and  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  opinions  were  uttered, 
and  enforced  which  were  educating  two  sections  of  the  same 
people  to  irreconcilable  views  of  their  Government  and  Con- 
stitution. But  nothing  was  added  in  the  long  discussion  by  the 
most  eloquent  or  the  most  accomplished  to  the  ideas  of  these 
cultured  and  giant  champions,  these  superb  representatives  of  the 
vigor  and  power,  the  concentration  and  polish  which  the  College 
gives  to  its  sons.  Interest  and  passion  relegated  the  great  ques- 
tion to  the  arbitrament  of  war  and  the  god  of  battles,  and  brave 
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men  of  the  same  race  and  traditions  met  with  equal  valor  upon 
bloody  fields.  The  untrained  volunteers  illustrated  the  undi- 
minished force  of  the  fire  and  courage  which  for  centuries  have 
won  famous  victories,  but  the  organizing  and  directing  minds, 
handling  with  rarest  skill  and  ability  the  forces  and  elements  with 
which  they  had  to  work  or  cope,  were  on  either  side,  the  educated 
and  equipped  graduates  of  that  splendid  National  College  on  the 
Hudson,  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

American  liberty  is  the  solvent  which  blends  into  one  people 
all  nationalities,  and  tongues,  and  creeds.  We  have  to-day  the 
living  witnesses  of  its  beneficent  power.  Many  of  us  were  in  the 
heat  and  fury  of  the  strife,  and  though  it  is  hardly  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  our  lines  of  battle  were  drawn,  you  and 
I  can  cordially  clasp  hands  under  the  same  flag  and  rejoice  in 
being  citizens  of  the  purest  Republic,  and  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world.  We  can  do  more.  Without  prejudice  or  fear, 
with  calm  judgment  and  common  pride  we  can  extol  the  genius 
and  compare  the  merits  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Robert  E.  Lee, 
of  Stonewall  Jackson  and  General  Sherman,  and  hail  them  as 
brothers  in  the  free  and  open  guild  of  liberal  education. 

"A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing! 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring; 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again." 

Thus  sang  Pope,  and  his  stanza  has  become  one  of  the  maxims 
of  the  language.  The  rule  would  not  produce  the  best  results  in 
gratifications  of  the  appetite,  and  has  its  exceptions  in  matters  of 
the  mind.  Generalizations  in  some  respects  are  like  dynamite 
bombs,  they  must  be  handled  with  care.  The  effort  to  condense 
the  truth  frequently  squeezes  out  so  much  as  to  impair  the  value 
of  the  residuum.  The  benefits  and  the  blessings  of  broad  learn- 
ing for  all  who  can  secure  them  are  not  weakened  because  there 
have  been  phenomenal  successes  without  these  advantages. 

This  is  the  age  of  the  specialist,  and  he  attains  eminent  posi- 
tions by  the  mastery  of  his  department.  At  some  period  in  our 
careers  we  all  follow  one  line  of  life.  But  those  are  happier  and 
stronger,  more  generous  and  ingenuous,  who  have  spent  the 
time  for  the  more  general  discipline,  and  larger  culture  of  the 
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University  first,  and  then  brought  their  trained  and  liberalized 
faculties  to  their  chosen  pursuit. 

Only  the  famous  few  are  so  superbly  endowed  that  their  ca- 
reers seem  to  demonstrate  the  foolishness  of  wasting  years  in  the 
college.  The  Commodore  Vanderbilts,  the  George  Laws,  the 
Andrew  Carnegies,  and  some  hundreds  of  others  in  business,  and 
Hugh  Miller,  in  science  and  authorship,  Robert  Burns,  in  poetry, 
Elihu  Burritt,  the  learned  blacksmith,  in  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guages, and  the  wizard  Edison,  bewildering  and  blessing  mankind 
with  his  inventions,  are,  to  the  rest  of  the  race,  like  meteors  to 
the  myriads  of  stars  in  the  universe.  Their  creation  and  triumphs 
find  explanation  in  the  first  message  flashed  over  the  electric  wires 
"What  God  hath  wrought." 

They,  and  millions  of  lesser  lights,  are  the  stumbling  blocks 
of  the  Socialist.  His  theory  of  absolute  equality  in  social  and 
material  conditions  is  hopelessly  dissolved  in  dealing  with  su- 
perior natural  endowments.  Every  distribution  is  followed  by 
absorption  by  the  thrifty  from  the  thriftless,  the  industrious  from 
the  idle,  and  the  capable  from  the  incompetent.  Beneath  the  calm 
current  of  contemporary  events  the  far-sighted  man  sees  the 
combinations  which  will  form  the  eddies  and  whirlpool  beyond. 
Or  he  divines  with  unerring  judgment  the  happenings  in  the 
course  of  political,  financial  or  industrial  revolutions.  He  will 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  sagacity,  unless  it  is  taken  from  him  by  vio- 
lence. Bessemer  adds  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  the 
employment  and  opportunities  of  his  fellowmen  than  the  com- 
bined labors  of  fifty  years  have  produced.  The  fortune  he  wins 
is  a  commission  upon  his  contribution  to  the  common  fund  of 
enjoyment  and  independence  too  small  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
recipients  of  the  bounty  of  his  genius.  The  only  way  the  leveler 
can  treat  Bessemer  and  Edison  is  to  rob  them  or  kill  them.  The 
one  course  paralyzes  ambition  and  communities  die  of  dry  rot, 
and  the  other  is  the  broad  descent  from  civilization  to  savagery. 
The  life  of  liberty  is  equal  opportunity  for  all,  and  subject  to  its 
proper  contribution  for  the  public  welfare,  the  secure  possession 
to  every  one  of  his  earnings  and  property. 

The  singular  spectacle  is  presented  to  us  to-day  of  several 
thousands  of  men  marching  to  Washington  to  shout  into  the  ears 
of  the  representatives  of  seventy  millions  of  people  a  message, 
which  the  constituencies  of  the  Senators  and  Members  of  Con- 
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gress  have  not  sent  nor  authorized.  The  event  emphasizes  the 
wisdom  of  the  fathers  in  placing  the  Capitol  far  from  great  cities. 
In  a  time  of  temporary  and  perhaps  only  local  madness  a  mob 
might  overawe  or  frighten  Congress  into  legislation  injurious  to 
or  not  sanctioned  by  the  people  at  large.  While  the  millions  of 
law  and  order-loving  citizens  were  at  home  peaceably  pursuing 
the  industries  which  supported  their  families  and  enriched  the 
Republic,  a  crowd  of  tramps  or  madmen  might  seem,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  vox  populi,  vox  Dei.  When  the  army  of  the  "Common- 
weal," after  challenging,  for  weeks,  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
its  movements,  its  mission,  its  origin,  its  effect  upon  communities 
from  which  it  demanded  supplies,  and  upon  citizens  whom  it 
persuaded  to  abandon  their  employments  and  join  its  ranks,  ended 
its  campaign  in  a  Washington  jail  for  trampling  on  the  grass, 
Olympus  gently  rocked  with  the  laughter  of  the  gods.  But  the 
movement  has  a  very  serious  side.  It  is  a  symptom  of  unrest,  and 
in  smiling  at  the  grotesqueness  of  its  display  we  neither  probe  its 
causes  nor  provide  its  remedies. 

Education  has  not  kept  pace  with  progress.  The  dissatisfac- 
tion in  every  country  of  the  partially  educated  with  Church  and 
State  and  Society,  and  their  efforts  to  overthrow  them,  are  the 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  Pope's  maxim,  and  the  success  of  the 
graduates  of  the  scientific,  the  polytechnic,  the  industrial  and  the 
manual  training  schools — in  other  words  of  the  specialists — dem- 
onstrates the  value  of  the  exceptions  to  it.  Socialism  and  anar- 
chy are  the  present  terrors  and  future  perils  of  all  the  nations  of 
Continental  Europe.  The  solution  of  these  problems,  in  the 
crowded  communities  of  the  old  world,  is  fraught  with  almost  in- 
superable difficulties,  very  few  of  which  exist  with  us.  Our  coun- 
try is  still  comparatively  unsettled,  our  resources  are  only  par- 
tially developed,  and  our  possibilities  for  industry,  for  happiness 
and  for  homes  are  incalculable.  The  Southern  States  offer  al- 
most boundless  opportunities  of  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth, 
and  only  the  scattered  seeds  of  prosperous  commonwealths,  and 
great  cities,  cover  vast  regions  of  the  West,  the  Northwest,  and 
the  Pacific  Slope. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of 
the  past  fifty  years  have  destroyed  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
accumulated  capital,  and  thrown  out  of  employment  forty  per 
cent,  of  its  wage-earners,  the  one  being  the  property  rendered 
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valueless  by  new  avenues  for  commerce,  superior  methods  in 
machinery,  or  the  discovery  of  cheaper  or  better  materials  in 
manufactures,  and  the  other,  the  workers  thereby  displaced,  and 
compelled  to  readjust  their  relations  to  physical  or  mental  labor. 
The  victims  of  the  merciless  march  of  this  marvelous  period  may 
well  long  for  the  "good  old  times."  The  swiftly  moving  proces- 
sion has  left  them  with  impaired  fortunes  or  obsolete  vocations. 
Steam  and  electricity,  inventive  genius  and  discovery,  have  added 
to  wealth  and  opportunity  a  thousand  fold  more  than  they  have 
destroyed,  but  the  rapidity  of  the  revolutions  have  thrown  out  of 
gear  the  order  and  arrangement  adjusted  by  centuries  of  trial, 
and  produced  an  eager  longing  and  vague  grasping  for  solidity 
and  security.  At  each  new  crisis,  the  frightened  citizens  appeal 
to  the  Government  for  help,  and  national  paternalism  becomes  the 
quest  and  danger  of  the  hour.  The  success  of  this  idea  would 
lead  to  centralization  of  power,  as  full  of  peril  to  the  Republic, 
as  absolute  State  Sovereignty  was  to  the  Union.  It  would  re- 
verse the  beneficent  lesson  and  legacy  of  Jefferson,  that,  "the 
government  is  best  which  governs  least." 

Every  period  has  its  own  perils.  They  are  the  drastic  pro- 
cesses by  which, '  slowly  but  surely,  the  many  sides  of  truth  are 
evolved.  To  meet  and  overcome  them  is  the  mission  of  progres- 
sive peoples.  That  they  exist  from  time  to  time  is  evidence  of 
the  advancement  of  nations  to  higher  civilizations.  They  are  the 
obstacles  which  block  the  pathways  of  reform  and  liberty.  Stag- 
nation is  decay,  and  communities  and  individuals  are  alike  sub- 
ject to  the  eternal  law  which  compels  motion,  which  must  be  either 
backward  or  forward.  Nothing  stands  still  but  death.  The 
priest  was  the  savior  of  one  age,  and  the  soldier  of  another,  but 
the  present  needs  for  its  leaders  educated  men.  The  graduates 
of  the  colleges,  as  they  take  their  places  in  the  schools,  and  acad- 
emies, in  journalism  and  business,  in  the  professions  and  the  pub- 
lic service,  must  be  the  teachers  for  the  times.  The  task  may  not 
be  easy,  but  its  difficulties  form  its  fascination  for  honest  think- 
ing and  courageous  workers.  The  fierce  competitions  of  the  hour 
compel  the  concentration  of  time  and  labor  upon  one's  vocation 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  and  to  secure  a  home  and  com- 
petence for  old  age,  or  the  care  of  the  helpless  whom  he  may  leave 
behind.  Hence  few  can  enter  public  life.  The  uncertainties  of 
such  a  course,  owing  to  the  localization  of  representatives  and 
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the  shifting  humor  of  localities  make  its  adoption  a  hazard,  and 
not  a  career.  It  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  liberally  educated  to 
perform  public  service  in  private  station.  Their  practiced  ear 
can  tell  whether  the  vox  popidi  is  the  vox  Dei.  They  know  wheth- 
er it  is  the  bawl  of  the  demagogue  or  the  cry  of  the  well-meaning, 
but  mistaken,  crowd.  To  unmask  the  one  and  first  check  and 
then  enlighten  the  other  require  independence  and  boldness. 

Great  parties  ever  watchful  of  each  other,  and  anxious  to 
serve  the  country  wisely  in  order  to  hold  the  Government,  or 
alert  to  seize  upon  and  expose  the  errors  or  corruptions  of  the 
adversary  to  regain  power,  are  the  stay  and  hope  of  representa- 
tive institutions.  It  is  both  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  to  be  loyal  and 
enthusiastic  for  the  organization  which  professes  your  faith  and 
principles.  There  are  times  when  the  shibboleth  of  party  is  a 
device  for  fraud,  or  a  shield  for  scamps.  Rascals  may  capture 
the  machinery,  and  the  voters  be  helpless  in  their  toils.  Then  the 
educated  man  should  point  the  way  to  the  rescue  of  the  city  or  the 
State.  Smashing  political  machines  never  kills  a  party.  It  often 
leads  it  through  defeat  to  pure  methods  and  subsequent  victories. 
The  government  of  cities  has  become  a  menace  to  free  institu- 
tions, and  has  discredited  the  popular  judgment.  It  is  not  be- 
cause people  are  less  competent  to  govern  themselves  in  crowded 
communities,  but  because  rival  party  organizations  are  so  skil- 
fully adjusted  for  plunder  that  the  citizen  has  no  alternative.  The 
jobber  and  the  robber  pull  their  hands  out  of  the  city  treasury 
long  enough  to  clap  them  together  and  shout,  "If  you  disturb  us, 
by  bolting  the  ticket,  you  will  endanger  the  tariff,  or  pass  the 
force  bill,"  and  the  scared  voter  is  defrauded  out  of  his  municipal 
independence,  that  he  may  save  his  national  measures.  By  divorc- 
ing the  city  and  its  management,  which  is  purely  a  matter  of 
corporate  business,  from  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  shall  be  governed,  the  municipal  problem  is 
solved. 

It  is  with  imported  errors  and  practices  which  are  foreign  to 
our  freedom,  and  alien  to  our  institutions,  that  we  find  it  most 
difficult  to  deal.  Socialism  and  anarchy  have  no  proper  place  in 
this  country,  and  are  not  found  among  those  born  within  our 
borders,  or  who,  though  coming  to  us  from  abroad,  have  come  to 
accept  our  welcome  and  enjoy  our  citizenship  under  our  Consti- 
tution and  laws.    The  institutions  under  which  we  live,  and  which 
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are  stronger  after  the  strain  of  a  century,  develop  and  educate  a 
citizenship,  which  requires  neither  armed  regiments  nor  police 
forces  to  suppress  its  riots,  or  its  organized  assaults  upon  life  and 
property,  upon  law  and  order.  Bloody  lessons  and  costly  experi- 
ence have  taught  the  necessity  for  more  rigid  supervision  of  im- 
migration, and  more  careful  scrutiny  of  those  who  would  assume 
the  responsibilities  and  enjoy  the  priceless  blessings  of  our  equal 
rights.  As  the  competitive  conditions  of  the  country  demand  a 
higher  standard,  the  quality  of  the  immigrants  deteriorates  and 
the  dignity  and  safety  of  the  laborer,  the  peace  of  the  community 
and  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  the  people  are  alike  endan- 
gered. Let  us  establish  quarantines  against  disease  and  crime  at 
the  places  of  embarkation  abroad,  and  ports  of  entry  at  home,  and 
then  with  generous  hospitality  we  will  welcome  all  who  will  con- 
tribute by  their  characters,  their  industry,  and  their  loyalty  to  the 
support  of  our  laws  and  the  perpetuity  of  American  institutions. 

American  sense,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  confidently  grasp 
and  solve  the  problems  which  originate  on  American  soil.  Finan- 
cial heresies  may  for  a  time  endanger  the  stability  of  our  credit, 
and  wreck  our  business,  but  they  invariably  yield  under  fair  and 
fearless  discussion.  Industrial  theories,  which  are  wholly  fantas- 
tic and  grotesque,  or  with  truth  and  error  deftly  mingled,  may 
capture  States  and  send  representatives  to  Congress,  but  a  cam- 
paign of  education  sooner  or  later  converts  their  believers  to 
sounder  principles. 

The  race  question  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  was  the  most 
difficult  one  ever  presented  to  any  people,  and  the  sudden  and 
complete  revolution  of  social,  political,  economic  and  industrial 
conditions,  affecting  the  entire  populations  of  great  common- 
wealths, seemed  to  make  the  situation  hopeless.  The  smouldering 
fires  of  civil  strife,  and  the  heated  passions  of  political  parties, 
enormously  increased  the  dangers  and  perplexities  of  adjustment. 
It  warped  the  judgment  and  influenced  the  action  of  leaders  and 
followers,  that  the  glittering  and  coveted  prize  of  the  possession 
of  an  empire  might  depend  upon  the  result  of  forcing  or  foster- 
ing the  natural  laws  of  absorption  and  assimilation  of  incongru- 
ous elements  in  social  convulsions. 

The  educated  brains  of  the  country  never  performed  more 
signal  service  than  in  the  efforts  they  made  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  the   States  in  the  management  of  their  local  affairs,  and, 
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through  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  its  citizens,  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  United  States.  In  any  other  country,  and  in  any 
other  age,  there  would  have  been  provinces  held  by  military  force, 
or  a  renewal  of  civil  war,  or  local  anarchy.  But  the  principles  of 
constitutional  government  were  so  vigorous  and  vitalizing  that 
none  of  the  historic  tragedies  occurred  which  have  heretofore 
attended  the  processes  of  control  of  grave  internal  disorders. 
Education  has  been,  and  will  be,  the  great  and  successful  factor 
in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  a  situation  once  so  critical  and  now 
so  hopeful. 

With  renewed  faith  in  the  solvent  and  life  giving  virtues  of 
liberty,  with  restored  confidence  in  the  fraternal  and  dispassion- 
ate judgment  of  each  State  upon  the  trials  of  its  neighbor,  and 
with  a  passionate  devotion  to  the  Union  and  its  flag,  which  is  not 
confined  by  territorial  lines,  nor  limited  by  local  prejudices,  nor 
restricted  by  party,  the  whole  people  now  work  together  for  their 
common  interests  in  the  glory  and  growth  of  the  Republic. 

Governments  have  always  been  founded  upon  masses  and 
classes,  but  our  institutions  have  for  their  base  and  strength  the 
individual  as  a  unit.  To  this  factor  of  freedom  every  opportun- 
ity must  be  offered  of  the  school,  the  academy  and  the  college. 
Government  by  majorities  grows  purer,  more  beneficent  and 
more  powerful  as  intelligence  increases.  The  voice  of  the  past 
is  now  seldom  heard  in  the  din  of  clashing  opinions  and  interests. 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Chrysostom,  of  the  early  Christian  era, 
commanded  the  attention  of  the  world.  The  Schoolmen  of  the 
dark  ages  led  the  thought  of  the  times  through  universities, 
where  thirty  thousand  students  were  entered  on  the  rolls.  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  and  Erasmus,  and  Grotius,  were  spokesmen  of 
the  effort  for  spiritual,  intellectual  and  civil  liberty,  which  has 
incalculably  affected  the  destinies  of  mankind.  The  Puritan  di- 
vines of  the  first  hundred  years  of  New  England  settlement  in- 
spired the  thought,  and  governed  the  course  of  the  colleges,  and 
controlled  the  minds  of  the  people.  Now,  no  one  outside  the  an- 
tiquaries and  critical  few  reads  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the 
Schoolmen,  the  Leaders  of  the  Reformation,  or  Cotton  Mather, 
or  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  body  of  truth  from  which  they  de- 
rived their  doctrines  and  constructed  their  systems  is  found  in 
the  open  Bible,  by  every  fireside  in  the  land.    From  its  pages  the 
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individual,  according  to  his  or  her  lights  and  opportunity,  draws 
the  lessons  of  life. 

The  times  are  ripe  for  a  closer  union,  and  a  more  liberal 
and  catholic  opinion  of  the  people  of  every  part  of  the  union  to- 
wards each  other.  It  is  unworthy  the  heritage  common  to  all, 
if  the  intelligence  of  Virginia  and  New  York  happens  to  be  united 
upon  great  principles  of  governmental  policy,  that  it  should  peril 
the  triumph  of  their  political  faith,  because  the  prejudices  of 
location  and  environment  divide  them.  We  are  pre-eminently  a 
nation  with  national  traditions  and  national  aspirations.  How- 
ever great  may  have  been  the  necessity  for  those  of  like  minds, 
culture  and  doctrines,  to  enlist  under  hostile  banners,  the  occa- 
sion no  longer  exists.  The  friends  and  the  foes  of  protection 
and  free  trade,  of  metallic  standards  or  fiat  money,  of  rigid  or 
liberal  construction  of  the  Constitution,  of  centralizing  power  or 
distributing  it  among  the  States,  of  paternalism  or  individual  ef- 
forts, should  be  found  North  and  South  and  East  and  West  in 
their  proper  camps,  and  keeping  step  on  the  march  to  the  music 
of  their  parties.  This  is  the  spirit  emphasized  under  the  shadow 
of  the  homes  of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  The  Sage  of  Monticello 
and  John  Adams,  each  the  founder  of  a  great  party,  and  bitter 
antagonists  in  the  field,  spent  the  evening  of  their  days  in  mutual 
correspondence  and  labors  for  their  common  country.  The  can- 
non and  the  church  bells  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  in  every  city 
and  village,  in  every  town  and  hamlet  filled  the  air  with  the  joy 
of  a  happy  people,  and  wafted  to  Heaven  the  souls  of  these  im- 
mortal patriots  with  the  acclaim  and  incense  of  liberty.  The 
Puritan  and  the  Cavalier,  united  in  securing  the  independence  of 
the  colonies  and  the  formation  of  the  Republic,  divided  only  upon 
the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  governed,  and  reunited  in 
their  declining  years  and  retirement  from  official  service  for  its 
progress  and  perpetuity,  were  welcomed  together  on  the  same 
great  day  into  the  presence  of  their  Maker.  From  the  Heavens 
above  come  to  us  the  message  of  their  lives  and  the  lesson  of 
their  deaths.  It  teaches  the  debt  which  educated  men  owe  to 
the  State,  and  the  duty  which  the  State  owes  to  education.  It  in- 
dicates the  places  which  the  college  should  hold  in  leadership  and 
liberalism.  It  impresses  upon  us  wTith  added  emphasis  as  the 
Republic  expands  in  population,  wealth  and  power  the  responsi- 
bilities resting  upon  each  generation  to  foster  and  preserve  the 
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institutions  which  Jefferson  and  Adams  and  their  compatriots 
created,  and  which  have  proved  to  be  elastic  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  most  progressive  of  centuries,  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  strain  of  civil  war,  liberal  enough  to  permit  the  broadest 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  and  conservative  enough  to  keep 
and  transmit  in  their  vigor  and  purity  the  principles  of  liberty, 
and  the  blessings  of  the  Union  of  the  States. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CHICAGO,  IN  THE  AUDITORIUM,  APRIL  I,  1895.  SUBJECT: 
THE   PRESENT,  ITS  OPPORTUNITIES  AND   PERILS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  the  career 
of  a  young  man  are  several  climacterics.  They  are  well  denned 
and  intensely  interesting  if  he  has  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. Broadly  stated  they  are  his  entering  college,  the  day  of 
his  graduation,  the  career  he  adopts,  and  his  marriage.  His  grad- 
uation day  and  the  selection  of  his  career  come  so  close  together 
that  they  may  almost  be  accepted  as  one.  His  university  and  the 
learned  faculty  have  equipped  and  trained  him  for  his  life  work. 
His  reliance  thereafter  is  upon  himself.  He  leaves  college  and 
enters  the  world  under  poetic,  even  romantic  conditions.  His 
situation  is  like  that  of  the  knight  in  the  ancient  tournament  whose 
valor  and  skill  were  witnessed  by  throngs  of  gallant  gentlemen 
and  beautiful  ladies,  and  who,  if  successful,  had  the  supreme 
happiness  of  crowning  some  one  as  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty. 
As  this  modern  knight  of  the  college  curriculum  stands  upon 
the  commencement  platform  he  is  surrounded  by  admiring  rel- 
atives, by  happy  and  sympathetic  friends  and  a  joyous  and  ap- 
plauding multitude. 

The  entrance  of  a  young  man  into  the  world  is  commonly 
described  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  literature  of  the  battle-field, 
but  that  characterization  is  wholly  inadequate.  Not  only  is  it  in- 
adequate, but  it  is  untrue.  The  ambitious  aspirant  for  the  re- 
wards and  honors  of  life  does  not  expect  to  win  them  by  the  de- 
feat and  destruction  of  his  competitors.  Blood  and  treasure  are 
not  poured  out  in  a  successful  career  in  literature,  the  professions 
or  business.  It  is  an  ignoble  and  a  mean  view  which  relies  upon 
the  ruin  of  an  opponent  in  order  to  secure  his  place.  Success  in 
life,  with  all  its  hot  competitions,  is  rather  a  contest  like  some 
of  the  games  of  Olympia  and  some  of  the  athletic  feats  of  our 
own  times  in  which  the  swifter  runner  or  the  more  skilful  oars- 
man may  win  the  prize,  but  there  are  honors  and  cheers,  there  are 
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places  and  rewards  for  those  who  fail  in  securing  the  supreme 
positions.  Of  course  we  know  of  fortunes  which  have  been 
made  by  the  misfortunes  of  others  and  positions  which  have  been 
won  by  the  overthrow  of  others,  but  the  man  whose  accumu- 
lations, however  great  and  glittering  they  may  be,  represent  sim- 
ply the  ruin  of  tens,  or  hundreds,  or  thousands  is  nothing  but  a 
legalized  brigand.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  our  complex  civili- 
zation that  the  law  has  not  comprehended  and  covered  in  its  pro- 
hibition and  penalties  all  the  opportunities  of  sinning  against  the 
persons  and  properties  of  a  community. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  the  glories  of  our  period  that  a  liberal 
education  has  become  popular  and  the  university  the  ambition  of 
all  the  people.  For  nearly  a  thousand  years  the  university  was 
only  for  the  select  few.  The  plain  people  had  no  lot  or  part  or 
interest  or  opportunity  in  its  advantages.  The  medieval  founda- 
tion which  is  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  college  was  only  for  the 
benefit  of  a  fraction  of  the  population.  Originally  it  was  only 
for  the  church.  It  took  centuries  to  embrace  in  a  liberal  educa- 
tion what  are  known  as  the  professions.  It  is  only  in  our  own 
time  and  in  America  that  journalism  has  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  liberal  professions.  There  is  nothing  so  conservative  as 
the  college.  It  follows  last  in  the  procession  of  progress ;  it  dis- 
trusts innovations  and  discredits  theories.  Its  faculty  by  the 
very  peculiarity  of  their  existence  learn  to  respect  the  traditions 
and  the  teachings  of  the  past.  They  point  to  the  long  line  of  men, 
eminent  in  every  department  of  human  thought  and  activity, 
whom  the  colleges  have  created,  and  they  naturally  inquire  most 
critically  into  the  innovation  which  promises  to  improve  upon  the 
Abelards  and  the  Bacons,  upon  the  Miltons  and  the  hundreds  of 
others  who  have  illumined  literature;  upon  the  innumerable  line 
of  statesmen  and  orators  and  the  grand  body  of  preachers  and 
thinkers.  The  university  in  Europe  has  about  it  the  medieval 
flavor.  It  is  not  a  school  of  the  people.  It  is  still  an  institution 
for  classes  and  not  for  the  masses.  Its  training  and  its  objects 
are  for  the  professions,  the  sciences,  literature,  and  hereditary 
statesmanship.  It  is  the  American  development  which  has  brought 
the  college  home  to  the  people.  Harvard  and  Yale,  the  parents 
of  all  the  American  colleges,  were  founded  originally  simply  to 
educate  men  for  the  pulpit.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  for  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock 
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there  was  not  a  lawyer  in  New  England.  In  every  community 
the  minister  was  not  only  the  pastor  of  his  flock,  the  curator  of 
souls  and  the  administrator  of  the  church,  but  he  was  also  the 
authority  in  political  matters  and  the  judge  in  neighborhood  dis- 
putes. His  sacred  office,  his  education  and  his  superior  training 
made  him  the  leader  of  the  people  in  all  matters  affecting  their 
relations  with  each  other  or  with  their  God.  There  are  nearly 
four  hundred  colleges  in  the  United  States  to-day  and  their  num- 
ber evidences  the  aspirations  of  the  farm  and  the  workshop  for 
a  higher  education  for  their  boys  and  their  girls.  This  rapid 
evolution  of  the  university  toward  popular  ideas  and  popular 
bases  in  our  country  has  made  acute  the  question  whether  our 
education  should  be  specifically  for  the  pursuit  which  the  student 
has  selected  as  his  vocation,  or  whether  upon  ancient  and  tried 
lines  it  should  develop  him  first  by  discipline,  by  training,  and  by 
teaching  to  the  full  growth  and  command  of  all  his  faculties,  and 
then  let  him  select  his  pursuit. 

I  acknowledge  the  position  and  the  usefulness  of  the  business 
college,  the  manual  training  school,  the  technological  institute,  the 
scientific  schools  and  the  schools  of  mines,  medicine,  law,  and 
theology.  They  are  of  infinite  importance  to  the  youth  who  has 
not  the  money,  the  time,  or  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  liberal 
education.  They  are  of  equal  benefit  to  the  college  graduate  who 
has  had  a  liberal  education  in  training  him  for  his  selected  pur- 
suit. But  the  theorists,  or  rather  the  practical  men  who  are  the 
architects  of  their  own  fortunes,  and  who  are  proclaiming  on 
every  occasion  that  a  liberal  education  is  a  waste  of  time  for  a 
business  man,  and  that  the  boy  who  starts  early  and  is  trained 
only  for  his  one  pursuit  is  destined  for  a  larger  success,  are  doing 
infinite  harm  to  the  ambitious  youth  of  this  country. 

It  has  been  my  lot  in  the  peculiar  position  which  I  have  oc- 
cupied for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  counsel  and  adviser  for 
a  great  corporation  and  its  creators,  and  of  the  many  successful 
men  in  business  who  have  surrounded  them,  to  know  how  men 
who  had  been  denied  in  their  youth  the  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion feel  when  they  are  possessed  of  fortunes  and  the  world 
seems  at  their  feet.  Then  they  painfully  recognize  their  limita- 
tions ;  then  they  know  their  weakness ;  then  they  understand  that 
there  are  things  which  money  cannot  buy,  and  that  there  are  grati- 
fications and  triumphs  which  no  fortune  can  secure.  The  one 
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lament  of  all  those  men  has  been  "Oh,  if  I  had  been  educated!  I 
would  sacrifice  all  that  I  have  to  attain  the  opportunities  of  the 
college ;  to  be  able  to  sustain  not  only  conversation  and  discussion 
with  the  educated  men  with  whom  I  come  in  contact,  but  com- 
petent also  to  enjoy  what  I  see  is  a  delight  to  them  beyond  any- 
thing which  I  know." 

The  college,  in  its  four  years  of  discipline,  training,  teaching 
and  development  makes  the  boy  the  man.  His  Latin  and  his 
Greek,  his  rhetoric  and  his  logic,  his  science  and  his  philosophy, 
his  mathematics  and  his  history  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
law  or  medicine  or  theology,  and  still  less  to  do  with  manufac- 
turing, or  mining,  or  storekeeping,  or  stocks,  or  grain  or  provi- 
sions. But  they  have  given  to  the  youth  when  he  has  graduated, 
the  command  of  that  superb  intelligence  with  which  God  has 
endowed  him,  by  which  for  the  purpose  of  a  living  or  a  fortune 
he  grasps  his  profession  or  his  business  and  speedily  overtakes 
the  boy  who,  abandoning  college  opportunities,  gave  his  narrow 
life  to  the  narrowing  pursuit  of  the  one  thing  by  which  he  ex- 
pected to  earn  a  living.  The  college-bred  man  has  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  bread  and  butter,  but  beyond  that  he  becomes  a 
citizen  of  commanding  influence  and  a  leader  in  every  community 
where  he  settles.  Within  his  home,  however  humble  it  may  be 
and  however  limited  his  income  to  support  it,  he  has  enjoyment 
among  his  books  and  in  the  grasp  and  discussion  of  the  questions 
of  the  hour,  which  are  denied  to  the  man  who  has  not  drunk  at 
or  who  refused  to  go  to  the  fountain  of  knowledge  and  the  well- 
spring  of  inspiration  which  flows  only  in  the  college  or  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  best  proof  of  the  value  of  a  college  education  in  all  the 
pursuits  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  eminent  success  of  those 
who  have  enjoyed  it  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  professions,  of 
statesmanship  and  even  in  business.  As  De  Tocqueville  pointed 
out  and  as  Bryce  has  discovered,  ours  is  a  lawyers'  government. 
The  vast  majority  of  our  Presidents,  our  Cabinet  Ministers,  of 
the  members  of  our  House  of  Representatives,  and  of  the  Senate 
have  been  lawyers.  The  reason  has  not  been  because  the  lawyers 
are  better  fitted  to  make  laws  or  to  legislate  than  the  farmer  or 
the  business  man,  but  because  the  lawyers  have  been  better 
trained  from  having  been  in  the  past  almost  universally  educated 
at  the  college.     The  legislation  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Brit- 
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ain  during  the  past  fifty  years  has  been  as  liberal  and  as  ad- 
vanced as  that  of  any  other  government  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  a  constant  succession  of  measures  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  suffrage,  the  emancipation  of  trade,  and  the  emancipation, 
upon  philanthropic  lines,  from  the  penal  laws  which  represented 
the  barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Very  few  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  have  been  lawyers,  but  ninety  one-hundredths  of  the 
members  were  graduates  of  the  great  universities  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  there  they  secured  that  university  training  which  gave 
to  them  that  broadness  of  understanding,  that  fullness  of  grasp, 
that  touch  with  the  questions  of  the  hour,  that  knowledge  of  the 
present  and  of  the  past,  and  insight  into  the  future  which  made 
them  the  statesmen  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  world  which  our  young  man  enters  to-day  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent one  from  that  which  his  father  or  his  grandfather  or  his 
ancestor  of  a  hundred  years  ago  knew  anything  about.  Fifty 
years  ago  he  would  have  graduated  at  a  denominational  college 
and  fallen  into  the  church  of  his  fathers  and  of  his  faculty.  Fifty 
years  ago  he  would  have  dropped  into  the  party  to  which  his 
father  belonged.  He  would  have  accepted  his  religious  creed 
from  the  village  pastor  and  his  political  principles  from  the  na- 
tional platform  of  his  father's  party.  But  to-day  he  graduates 
at  a  college  where  the  denominational  line  is  loosely  drawn,  and 
finds  that  the  members  of  his  family  have  drifted  into  all 
churches  and  are  professing  all  creeds,  and  he  must  select  for  him- 
self the  church  in  which  he  shall  find  his  home,  and  the  doctrines 
upon  which  he  shall  base  his  faith.  He  discovers  that  the  ties  of 
party  have  been  loosened  by  false  leaders  or  incompetent  ones, 
and  by  the  failure  of  party  organizations  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  country  and  the  demands  of  the  tremendous  development 
of  the  times.  Those  who  should  be  his  advisers  say  to  him,  "Son, 
judge  for  thyself  and  for  thy  country."  Thus  at  the  very  thresh- 
old he  requires  an  equipment  which  his  father  did  not  need  for 
his  duties  as  a  citizen  or  for  the  foundations  of  his  faith  and  prin- 
ciples. He  starts  out  at  the  close  of  this  marvelous  nineteenth 
century  to  be  told  from  the  pulpit  and  the  platform  and  by  the 
press,  and  to  see  from  his  own  observations  that  there  are  revolu- 
tionary conditions  in  the  political,  the  financial  and  the  industrial 
world  which  threaten  the  stability  of  the  State,  the  position  of 
the  church,  the  foundations  of  society,  and  the  safety  of  property. 
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But  while  precept  and  prophesy  are  of  disaster  he  should  not  de- 
spair. Every  young  man  should  be  an  optimist.  Every  young 
man  should  believe  that  to-morrow  will  be  better  than  to-day  and 
look  forward  with  unfaltering  hope  for  the  morrow,  while  doing 
his  full  duty  for  to-day. 

That  the  problems  are  difficult,  and  the  situation  acute,  we 
all  admit.  But  it  is  the  province  of  education  to  solve  problems 
and  remove  acute  conditions.  Our  period  is  the  paradox  of  civi- 
lization. Heretofore  our  course  has  been  a  matter  of  easy  in- 
terpretation and  plain  sailing  by  the  navigation  books  of  the  past. 
But  we  stand  five  years  from  the  twentieth  century  facing  con- 
ditions which  are  almost  as  novel  as  if  a  vast  convulsion  had 
hurled  us  through  space  and  we  found  ourselves  sitting  beside  one 
of  the  canals  of  Mars. 

Steam  and  electricity  have  made  the  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  down  to  ours  count  for  nothing.  They  have  brought  about 
a  unity  of  production  and  markets  which  upset  all  the  calculations 
and  all  the  principles  of  action  of  the  past.  They  have  united 
the  world  in  an  instantaneous  communication  which  has  over- 
thrown the  limitations  which  formerly  were  controlled  by  time 
and  distance  or  could  be  fixed  by  legislation.  The  prices  of  cot- 
ton on  the  Ganges  or  the  Amazon,  of  wheat  on  the  plateaus  of  the 
Himalayas  or  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  or  in  the  Argentines,  of 
this  morning,  with  all  the  factors  of  currency,  of  climate  and 
wages  which  control  the  cost  of  their  production,  are  instantly  re- 
flected at  noon  at  Liverpool,  at  New  Orleans,  at  Savannah,  at 
Mobile,  at  Chicago,  and  at  New  York.  They  send  a  thrill  or  a 
chill  through  the  plantations  of  the  South  and  the  farm-houses  of 
the  West.  The  farmers  of  Europe  and  America  are  justly  com- 
plaining of  their  conditions.  The  rural  populations  are  rushing 
to  the  cities  and  infinitely  increasing  the  difficulties  of  municipal 
government.  Capitalists  are  striving  to  form  combinations  which 
shall  float  with  the  tide  or  stem  it,  and  labor  organizations  with 
limited  success  are  endeavoring  to  create  a  situation  which  they 
believe  will  be  best  for  themselves.  The  tremendous  progress 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  revolutions  which  have  been  worked  by 
steam,  electricity  and  invention,  the  correlation  of  forces  working 
on  one  side  of  the  globe  and  producing  instantaneous  effects  upon 
the  other,  have  so  changed  the  relations  of  peoples  and  industries 
that  the  world  has  not  yet  adjusted  itself  to  them.    The  reliance 
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of  the  present  and  future  must  be  upon  education,  so  that  supreme 
intelligence  may  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  produced  by  this 
nineteenth  century  earthquake  of  opportunities  and  powers. 

There  have  always  been  crises  in  the  world.  They  have  been 
the  efforts  and  aspirations  of  mankind  for  something  better  and 
higher,  and  have  ultimately  culminated  in  some  tremendous  move- 
ment for  liberty.  These  revolutions  have  been  attended  by  in- 
finite suffering,  the  slaughter  of  millions,  and  the  devastation  of 
provinces  and  kingdoms.  The  crusades  lifted  Europe  out  of  the 
slavery  of  feudalism,  the  French  Revolution  broke  the  bonds  of 
caste.  Napoleon  was  the  leader  and  wonder  worker,  though  sel- 
fishly so,  of  modern  universal  suffrage  and  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. The  aspiration  of  all  the  centuries  has  been  for  liberty 
and  more  liberty.  The  expectation  has  been,  that  when  liberty 
was  gained  there  would  be  universal  happiness  and  peace.  The 
English  speaking  peoples  have  secured  liberty  in  its  largest  and 
fullest  sense;  that  liberty  where  the  people  are  their  own  gov- 
ernors, legislators,  and  masters.  The  paradox  of  it  all  is  that 
with  the  liberty  which  we  all  hold  as  our  greatest  blessing  has 
come  a  discontent  greater  than  the  world  has  ever  known.  The 
socialist  movement  in  Germany  grows  from  a  hundred  thousand 
votes  ten  years  ago  to  some  millions  in  1894.  The  Republican 
elements  in  France  become  more  radical  and  threatening  month 
by  month.  The  agrarian  and  labor  troubles  of  Great  Britain  are 
beyond  any  ability  of  her  statesman  to  overcome  except  by  make- 
shifts from  day  to  day.  There  was  an  anarchist  riot  in  Chicago, 
when  only  the  disciplined  valor  of  a  small  corps  of  policemen 
saved  the  great  city  from  the  horrors  of  pillage  and  the  sack.  A 
single  man  created  an  organization  of  railway  employees  in  a 
few  months  so  strong  that  under  his  order  twenty  millions  of 
people  were  paralyzed  in  their  industries,  and  their  movements, 
and  all  the  elements  which  constitute  the  support  of  communities 
temporarily  suspended.  So  potential  was  this  uprising  that  two 
governors  surrendered  and  the  mayor  of  one  of  our  Western 
cities  took  his  orders  from  the  leader  of  the  revolt.  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  losses  of  incalculable  extent  were  averted 
only  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Federal  Government. 

A  Congress  which  has  just  adjourned  nominally  represented 
several  parties,  but  recognized  allegiance  to  none,  and  its  ignor- 
ance and  incompetence  were  the  wonder  of  the  world  and  the 
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amazement  of  the  country.  Its  idiocy  nearly  wrecked  the  credit 
and  business  of  the  country.  It  could  formulate  no  policy,  nor 
devise  any  scheme  of  relief.  Each  of  its  little  groups  had  its  pet 
theories  and  plans.  Its  faults  and  failures  were  due  to  ignorance. 
There  was  not  enough  of  educated  intelligence  to  concentrate 
upon  measures  which  could  start  once  more  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try and  give  profitable  employment  on  the  farms,  and  in  the  fac- 
tories, the  mines  and  the  railroads.  The  times  are  ripe  for  ignor- 
ant demagogues  and  educated  patriots,  and  our  colleges  are  the 
recruiting  stations  for  the  patriots.  All  these  are  not  revolutions. 
They  are  symptoms;  symptoms  of  conditions  which  must  be 
grasped,  understood,  met  and  solved.  We  need  fear  no  revolu- 
tion, because  revolution  only  comes,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  when 
there  is  an  under  and  oppressed  class  seeking  to  break  the  crust  of 
caste  or  privilege.  We  have  no  caste  or  privilege.  The  people 
who  are  discontented  are  the  governors  and  rulers  and  must  solve 
their  own  problems.  They  can  elect  their  own  Congresses  and 
Presidents.  They  cannot  revolt  against  themselves  nor  cut  their 
own  throats.  Sooner  or  later  and  in  some  way  or  other  they  will 
solve  their  problems,  but  it  will  be  by  and  through  the  law.  It 
will  be  by  destructive  or  constructive  methods. 

The  inquiry  is  natural,  "With  all  the  prosperity  and  progress 
of  the  world,  why  this  discontent?"  The  rapidity  of  invention 
and  the  opportunities  afforded  by  electricity  and  steam  have  de- 
stroyed in  the  last  twenty -five  years  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
of  the  world  and  thrown  forty  per  cent,  of  its  labor  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  triple  expansion  engine,  the  invention  of  a  new 
motor,  the  reduplication  of  forces  by  a  new  application  of  mach- 
inery makes  useless  all  the  old  ones.  It  does  more,  it  compels  the 
skilled  artisan,  in  the  loss  of  the  tool  by  which  he  earned  his  liv- 
ing, and  which  is  no  longer  of  any  use,  to  fall  back  into  the  vast 
mass  of  common  laborers.  At  the  same  time  these  very  forces 
which  have  thus  destroyed  the  majority  of  values  and  thrown  out 
of  employment  so  many  people,  have  created  new  conditions 
which  have  added  beyond  the  power  of  calculation  to  the  wealth 
of  the  world  and  the  opportunities  of  its  people  for  living,  com- 
fort and  happiness.  But  to  enjoy  its  opportunities,  its  comfort 
and  its  happiness  a  better  education  becomes  necessary. 

Another  of  the  paradoxes  of  our  quarter  of  a  century  is  that 
every  artisan  and  mechanic  and  the  laborer  in  every  department 
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to-day,  with  shorter  hours  of  labor,  receives  twenty-five  per  cent, 
and  in  many  cases  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  he  did  thirty  years 
ago.  While  he  receives  thus  one  third  more  than  he  did  thirty 
years  ago,  his  dollar  will  buy  in  clothes  and  food  twice  as  much 
as  it  would  thirty  years  ago.  One  would  think  that  the  laborer 
ought  to  be  supremely  happy  when  he  compares  the  past  with  the 
present,  and  that  beyond  his  living  he  ought  to  be  laying  up  in 
the  savings  bank  the  fund  which  would  speedily  make  him  a  capi- 
talist. And  yet  he  feels  a  discontent  which  his  father  thirty  years 
ago  with  one-third  the  wages  and  his  dollar  buying  only  half  as 
much,  never  knew.    This  all  comes  of  education. 

Education  has  made  possible  the  marvelous  growth  of  our 
country,  and  the  wonderful  opportunity  it  affords  for  employ- 
ment and  fortunes,  but  it  has  lifted  our  people  out  of  the  methods 
and  habits  of  the  past,  and  we  can  no  longer  live  as  our  fathers 
did. 

The  common  school  and  the  high  school,  with  their  superior 
advantages,  have  cultivated  us  so  that  the  refinements  of  life 
make  broader  and  more  intelligent  men  and  brighter,  more  beau- 
tiful and  more  large  souled  women.  It  lifts  them  above  the  plane 
of  the  European  peasant.  While  education  and  liberty  have 
made  Americans  a  phenomenal  people,  they  have  also,  in  a  meas- 
ure, raised  the  standards  of  living  and  its  demands  in  the  older 
countries  of  Europe.  The  Indian  laborer  can  live  under  a  thatch 
in  a  single  room  with  breech  clout  for  clothes  and  a  pan  of  rice 
for  his  food.  But  the  American  mechanic  wants  his  home  with 
its  several  rooms.  He  has  learned,  and  his  children  have  learned, 
the  value  of  works  of  art.  They  have  all  become  familiar  with 
the  better  food  and  the  better  clothing  and  the  better  life  which 
constitute  not  luxury  but  comfort  and  which  makes  up  and  ought 
to  make  up  the  citizens  of  our  Republic. 

Masterful  men  of  great  foresight  and  courage  have  seized 
upon  the  American  opportunity  to  accumulate  vast  fortunes.  The 
masses  who  have  not  been  equally  fortunate  look  upon  them  and 
say  "we  have  not  an  equal  share  in  these  opportunities."  This  is 
not  the  place  nor  have  I  time  to  even  hint  at  the  solution  of  these 
difficulties,  or  the  solving  of  these  problems.  That  the  genius 
exists  among  us  to  meet  them  if  need  be  by  legislation,  if  need  be 
by  other  processes  no  man  in  his  senses  can  doubt.  We  require 
for  our  time  more  education,  more  college  students,  and  more 
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college  opportunities.  Every  young  man  who  goes  out  from  these 
foundations  into  the  world  goes  out  as  a  missionary  of  light  and 
knowledge.  He  will  stand  in  the  community  where  he  will  settle 
for  an  intelligent,  broad  and  patriotic  appreciation  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  and  in  his  neighborhood.  The  graduates  of 
the  four  hundred  universities  of  the  country  are  the  lieutenants 
and  the  captains,  the  colonels,  the  brigadier-generals  and  the 
major-generals  of  that  army  of  American  progress  to  which  we 
all  belong.  We  are  fighting  the  battles  not  only  of  to-day,  but 
for  all  times;  we  are  developing  this  country  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  also  for  posterity.  We  have  overcome  slavery,  we  have 
extirpated  polygamy,  and  our  only  remaining  enemy  is  ignorance. 

The  best  use  to  which  wealth  can  be  applied  is  to  assist  these 
great  universities  which  are  thus  educating  the  youth  of  our  land. 

This  institution  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  beneficence 
of  Rockefeller  is  in  itself  a  monument  of  the  proper  use  of  wealth 
accumulated  by  a  man  of  genius.  So  is  Cornell,  so  is  Vanderbilt, 
and  so  are  the  older  colleges,  as  they  have  received  the  benefac- 
tions of  generous,  appreciative  and  patriotic  wealth.  But  in  view 
of  the  dangers  which  are  about  us  and  of  the  difficulties  which 
are  before  us  we  cannot  rely  alone  upon  what  the  rich  may  do  or 
what  philanthropy,  or  generosity  or  wisdom  may  suggest.  The 
State  has  already  done  well  in  the  common  school;  it  has  done 
better  in  the  high  school,  and  better  still  in  the  final  opportunity 
which  it  gives  in  many  cases  for  a  liberal  education. 

It  would  be  a  long  step  forward  in  popularizing  higher  educa- 
tion if  the  Government  should  establish  at  Washington  a  great 
National  University.  As  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge  there  are 
historic  colleges  with  foundations  running  back  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  each  having  its  own  traditions,  but  all  part  of  the 
University,  so  in  every  State  there  would  be  colleges,  each  one  of 
them  having  its  own  merits  and  traditions  and  all  of  them  belong- 
ing to  the  Grand  University  which  will  represent  the  culture  of 
the  new  world,  the  University  of  the  United  States. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  RUSSELL  SAGE  HALL  AT  WILLARD 
SEMINARY,  TROY,  N.Y.,  MAY  l6,   1895. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Every  age  has  its  characteristics 
and  the  peculiarities  which  make  it  interesting.  There  have  been 
periods  when  the  world  was  practically  at  a  standstill  and  many 
centuries  constituted  an  age.  As  we  approach  modern  times  a 
single  century  stood  isolated  and  complete  by  itself.  The  pace 
of  our  progress  and  the  intensity  of  our  development  have  been 
such  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  easily  constitutes,  by  comparison 
with  the  past,  an  age. 

The  peculiarity  of  our  period  is  the  eager  and  practical  ques- 
tioning as  to  methods  and  results.  Mankind  have  always  been 
fond  of  heraldic  devices.  A  nation  adopts  them  for  its  arms  and 
its  flag.  They  are  the  insignia  of  the  knight  and  of  the  noble 
family.  They  carry  with  them  the  condensed  pride  of  govern- 
ments, municipalities,  and  individuals.  We  Republicans  as  in- 
dividuals do  not  have  them  either  in  theory  or  practice.  The 
love  for  this  form  of  distinction  is  ineradicable,  and  it  finds  ex- 
pression with  us  in  the  book  mark.  '  With  no  registry  of  titles  or 
insignia,  every  one  is  adopting  according  to  his  fancy  the  figure 
to  be  put  upon  the  treasures  of  the  library,  which  shall  be  trans- 
mitted through  posterity  until,  as  the  originator  fondly  hopes, 
it  will  materialize  into  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  future.  The  her- 
aldic device  of  our  age  has  about  it  none  of  the  elements  of 
medieval  chivalry.  With  Puritanic  simplicity  and  directness  of 
purpose  it  is  an  enlarged  and  aggressive  mark  of  interrogation. 
There  have  been  in  every  age  periods  of  doubt.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  doubt  and  inquiry.  Doubt  may  mean  skepti- 
cism without  knowledge,  without  reason,  and  without  sense.  But 
questioning  indicates  an  earnest  and  insatiable  desire  for  the 
truth.  This  search  in  previous  periods  has  been  for  theological, 
or  political,  or  sociological,  or  philosophical  or  scientific  truth. 
In  our  practical  times  we  care  little  for  theories ;  we  are  absorbed 
in  facts.     The  one  overwhelming  fact  which  is  leading  to  the 
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gravest  complications  and  creating  the  most  difficult  political 
problems  is  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  use  which  should 
be  made  of  it.  "Where  did  he  get  his  money  and  what  is  he 
doing  with  it?"  is  the  crucial  interrogatory  pressed  day  by  day 
upon  every  man  who  is  known  to  be  rich.  It  is  not  the  Govern- 
ment; it  is  not  the  form  of  the  income  tax  collector  which  con- 
veys these  questions.  The  press,  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  the 
university,  and  the  public  put  them  with  an  intensity  and 
earnestness  which  forebodes  either  great  peril  or  greater  safety  to 
vested  interests. 

We  understand  better  than  ever  before  that  the  wonderful 
discoveries,  the  marvelous  inventions,  the  remarkable  develop- 
ments of  our  period,  with  its  opening  of  new  territories  and  new 
mines  and  its  utilization  of  all  the  forces  of  nature,  have  pre- 
sented unprecedented  opportunities  for  far-sighted  and  masterful 
men  to  make  great  fortunes.  These  vast  accumulations  may  be 
secured  by  processes  in  which  the  world  share,  or  by  methods 
which  rob  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  In  money  ma- 
king, as  in  everything  else,  there  is  construction  and  destruction. 
Fortunes  secured  by  the  processes  of  construction  are  simply  a 
larger  share  of  blessings  which  have  been  widely  distributed,  com- 
ing to  the  one  or  the  few.  Fortunes  which  have  been  made  by 
destructive  methods,  which  are  builded  upon  the  ruin  of  others, 
are  at  once  the  menace  of  our  civilization  and  the  peril  of  the  rich. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  the  safety  of  our  institutions,  the  good 
order  of  society  and  reverence  for  the  law,  the  number  of  suc- 
cessful and  legalized  robbers  is  not  large  in  the  community. 
Fortunately,  also,  by  wise  legislation  the  community  is  protecting 
itself  against  these  dangerous  brigands.  The  press  asks,  the 
pulpit  inquires,  and  the  platform  orator  wants  to  know  what  the 
rich  man  is  doing  with  his  money  that  he  should  receive  for  it 
the  protection  of  the  State.  Happily  the  answer  is  frequent, 
generous,  and  emphatic.  As  I  came  up  here  this  morning  I 
passed  by  that  noble  foundation  where  a  hard-headed  and  suc- 
cessful man,  appreciating  in  his  prosperity  the  one  great  need  of 
the  period  had  built  an  enduring  monument  for  himself  and  set 
a  glorious  example  for  his  fellows  in  the  erection  and  endowment 
of  Vassar  College.  I  stopped  over  at  Chicago  a  month  ago  to 
address  the  university  of  that  wonderful  metropolis,  to  find  that 
though  only  two  years  old,  with  the  contribution  made  by  John 
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Rockefeller  and  supplemented  in  equal  amount  by  the  liberal 
wealth  of  the  great  city,  it  had  already  reached  a  position  of 
prestige  and  promise  equal  almost  to  the  older  and  greater  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  country.  I  was  present  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary,  a  year  ago,  of  a  university  of  national  and  inter- 
national fame  for  the  breadth  of  its  scholarship  and  the  extent  of 
its  usefulness,  that  wonderful  suggestion  and  result  which  sprang 
from  the  brain  and  the  fortune  of  Ezra  Cornell.  Within  the 
last  week  the  whole  nation  has  been  electrified  by  the  superb  gift, 
including  a  large  portion  of  his  fortune,  to  his  beloved  Alma 
Mater,  Columbia,  by  its  distinguished  president,  Seth  Low. 

We  are  here  to-day  to  again  recognize  the  beneficent  use  and 
administration  of  money  by  a  man  in  his  own  lifetime.  This 
hall  which  we  dedicate  has  in  its  creation  something  more  than 
usefulness;  it  has  a  suggestion  of  romance.  Somewhere  in  the 
forties,  when  a  higher  education  was  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world 
for  a  young  woman  to  seek  or  secure,  a  young  lady  of  energy, 
determination  and  ambition  graduated  with  honor  from  the 
Willard  Female  Seminary.  About  the  same  period  a  young 
Trojan  had  illustrated  by  his  own  career  the  success  which  comes 
to  perseverance,  brains  and  honesty  in  American  opportunities. 
By  the  happiest  combination  of  accidents  or  providences  these 
two  people  in  good  time  came  together  as  man  and  wife.  At 
a  period  when  most  men  are  decrepit  or  dead,  Russell  Sage  is 
in  the  zenith  of  his  physical  and  mental  powers.  He  is  as  fresh 
in  spirit,  as  vigorous  in  intellect,  and  as  warm  in  sentiment  as  in 
his  youth.  Wishing  in  some  way  to  show  his  appreciation  of 
years  of  happy  wedded  life  and  of  the  value  in  the  close  com- 
panionship of  marriage,  with  its  confidences  and  its  advice,  of  the 
educated  woman,  he  has  erected  and  we  dedicate  here  to-day  this 
hall  in  order  that  the  institution  which  graduated  Mrs.  Sage  may 
have  its  facilities  enlarged  for  the  education  and  training  of  other 
good  and  noble  women  to  take  their  places  in  the  social  and 
domestic  life  of  our  State  and  Nation. 

Every  country  and  every  period  must  be  judged  by  its  treat- 
ment of  women.  By  this  standard  the  measure  of  praise  for  the 
past  is  very  limited.  The  centuries  and  the  countries  where 
woman  was  a  toy  were  distinguished  for  Paganism  and  immor- 
ality; the  centuries  and  the  countries  where  woman  was  a  slave 
or  subordinate  to  man  were  characterized   by  ignorance   and 
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brutality.  It  is  the  mother,  with  her  culture  or  with  the  lack  of 
it,  who  makes  the  family  and  marks  the  State.  It  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  it  required  two  thousand  years  from  Calvary  to  enforce 
the  truths  there  taught  of  equal  opportunity  for  the  sexes.  It  is 
less  than  one  hundred  years  since  higher  education  for  women  was 
possible.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Mrs.  Barbauld,  who 
was  almost  the  only  educated  woman  of  her  time,  and  educated  only 
because  her  father  was  a  school  teacher  and  needed  her  assistance, 
sang  in  her  poetry  that  women's  "sphere  was  to  please."  Her 
thought  was  an  apology  for  her  own  education  and  a  deference 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  period  against  a  woman  of  reading  and 
culture.  Abigail  Adams,  the  brainiest  and  most  widely  read  of 
the  mothers  of  the  Revolution,  said  in  one  of  her  letters  that  the 
only  education  deemed  necessary  for  a  woman  at  that  time  was 
that  she  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  and  to  know  enough  of 
arithmetic  for  domestic  accounts.  Sidney  Smith,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  afterwards,  in  opening  the  battle  in  England  for  the 
education  of  woman  declared  that  the  opinion  in  the  highest 
circles  of  Great  Britain  was  that  her  usefulness  and  her  charms 
were  in  proportion  to  her  possession  of  "nimble  fingers  and  an 
empty  head."  That  Mrs.  Somerville  should  lead  in  the  sciences 
of  her  day,  and  that  Miss  Herschel  should  win  equal  fame  with 
her  famous  brother  in  the  field  of  astronomy,  were  regarded 
simply  as  extraordinary  phenomena  and  fraught  with  equally 
extraordinary  dangers.  The  whole  literature,  and  the  teachings 
of  books,  pamphlets,  the  press  and  the  pulpit  of  the  early  part  of 
our  century  were  that  woman  was  physically  and  mentally  un- 
equal to  a  liberal  education.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy,  in 
the  village  where  I  lived  every  highly  educated  and  cultivated 
woman  received  the  title  of  blue-stocking  as  a  name  of  reproach, 
and  mothers  and  fathers  warned  their  sons  against  marrying  her 
if  they  desired  domestic  happiness  or  peace.  Now  we  have  Vas- 
sar,  and  Smith,  and  Wellesley,  and  Holyoke,  and  Wells,  and 
Willard,  and  Harvard  and  Barnard  and  other  institutions,  all  of 
them  doing  magnificent  work,  and  demonstrating  the  capacity  of 
women  for  equal  intellectual  effort  and  development  with  men, 
and  presenting  a  corps  of  superb  alumnae,  who  in  every  sphere  of 
womanly  activity  have  demonstrated  the  infinite  superiority  of 
the  educated  to  the  uneducated  woman. 

But  on  this  day  when  a  statue  of  Emma  Willard  is  unveiled 
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in  the  morning  and  this  hall,  built  by  the  husband  of  one  of  her 
early  pupils,  is  dedicated  in  the  afternoon,  we  must  especially 
recognize  the  debt  which  the  women  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  men  as  deeply,  owe  to  her.  She  was  an  apostle,  an  evangel, 
of  the  higher  education  of  women ;  she  had  the  courage  to  under- 
take and  the  genius  to  see  the  success  of  the  effort.  When  there 
was  naught  but  ridicule  or  denunciation  for  an  enterprise  which 
it  was  predicted  would  break  up  the  family  and  destroy  the  fire- 
side, she,  with  serene  faith  and  unfaltering  purpose,  set  out  to 
educate  the  girls  who  should  dignify,  adorn,  and  elevate  the  home. 
She  struggled  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  her  efforts  re- 
ceived recognition  and  applause  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her 
own  alumnse.  She  stood  with  her  seminary  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  the  country  was  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the 
movement,  and  the  sentiment  had  materialized  in  these  great  semi- 
naries of  learning  for  women  which  are  now  the  ornament  and 
the  hope  of  our  period.  Her  influence  did  not  stop  here.  It 
crossed  the  ocean ;  it  broke  down  the  prejudices  and  the  conditions 
of  the  most  conservative  of  nations ;  it  created  Girton  and  Newn- 
ham  colleges  under  the  shadows  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  it 
earned  for  them  and  their  students  equal  advantages  in  the  cur- 
riculums  of  these  historic  seats  of  learning.  The  story  of  her 
success  aroused  the  ambition  and  the  hopes  of  her  sisters  in 
Boston.  Fifty  years  ago  they  appealed  to  the  Common  Council 
that  their  daughters  might  have  the  privileges  of  the  high  school. 
The  city  solons  acceded  to  their  request  but  with  the  condition 
that  they  should  attend  the  high  school  only  in  the  summer 
months  when  the  boys  were  away  on  vacations  or  at  work.  They 
accepted  this  grudging  opportunity,  but  with  such  eagerness  that 
the  aldermen  rescinded  the  resolution,  declaring  that  three  times 
as  many  girls  as  boys  had  entered  the  high  school  and  that  the 
expense  would  bankrupt  the  city  with  no  compensating  good. 
The  most  interesting  book  which  could  be  issued  from  our 
press  would  be  one  which  detailed  the  results  of  higher  education 
for  women  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It  has  opened  for 
them  opportunities  for  a  livelihood  beyond  the  dreams  of  the 
past.  It  has  emancipated  them  from  the  needle  with  its  conditions 
of  slavery  and  pauperism.  It  has  given  them  numberless  fields 
where  brains  and  training  receive  their  reward.  Not  only  has  the 
community  been  relieved  from  dangers,  not  only  has  the  State  been 
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saved  from  burdens,  not  only  has  the  world  had  its  distress  enor- 
mously alleviated,  but  industry,  art  and  invention  have  been 
stimulated  and  quickened  by  woman's  touch  and  genius.  Jour- 
nalism and  literature  have  been  broadened  and  vivified  by  the 
efforts  of  the  alumnae  of  these  great  institutions.  The  American 
home  has  found  in  educated  woman  a  more  attractive  wife  and  a 
mother  who  is  also  a  teacher. 

I  was  elected  some  years  ago,  according  to  a  custom  of  that 
institution,  an  honorary  member  of  one  of  the  classes  of  Welles- 
ley  College.  I  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  one  hundred 
and  seven  members  of  my  class  with  enthusiastic  interest.  So 
far  as  I  can  discover  none  of  them  has  made  a  failure  in  life. 
Somewhere  in  some  part  of  the  country  each  of  them  in  her  own 
educated  way  is  filling  a  large  sphere  of  usefulness  and  of  honor. 
They  write  me  of  their  difficulties  or  their  successes,  of  their 
hopes  or  disappointments,  and  their  letters  are  the  most  interest- 
ing of  my  very  large  correspondence.  One  of  them  was  teaching 
the  Indians  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice.  The 
agency  failed  to  appreciate  who  and  what  she  was.  I  wrote  her 
story  to  the  Indian  Commissioner  and  instantly  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  with  all  that  that  means  was  at  the  side  and  in 
support  of  the  graduate  of  my  class.  Another  having  pursued 
her  career  as  a  teacher  in  a  narrow  sphere  asked  for  a  larger 
field,  and  effort  and  publicity  speedily  brought  her  into  the  sphere 
where  she  could  impress  her  knowledge,  her  character,  and  her 
genius  upon  the  institution  which  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
her  services.  From  still  another  I  received  this  letter,  which 
utterly  refutes  the  wide  belief  that  higher  education  destroys 
romance.  Said  my  class-mate:  "Some  years  ago  when  I  last 
saw  you  I  was  discussing  with  you,  scientifically  and  theoreti- 
cally, the  eclipse  of  the  moon.  In  the  perfection  of  my  happi- 
ness, and  unable  to  keep  it  all  to  myself,  I  now  write  to  inform 
you  that  the  honeymoon  eclipses  all  the  moons  in  the  universe." 

It  is  a  source  of  perpetual  thankfulness  to  me  not  only  that  I 
was  born  in  this  wonderful  age,  but  that  I  have  been  able  to 
survive  its  shocks.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  num- 
ber of  times  in  my  brief  span  of  life  that  the  country  has  been 
ruined  and  the  world  hopelessly  lost.  This  experience  has  be- 
come so  frequent  that  any  new  occasion  for  a  political,  or  social, 
or  religious  or  financial  cataclysm  is  hailed  with  ecstatic  joy. 
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For  many  years  a  majority  of  the  good  people  of  this  country 
thought  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  lead  to  the  disruption 
of  the  Union  and  the  destruction  of  American  civilization;  for 
many  years  a  majority  of  the  good  people  of  this  country  believed 
that  universal  suffrage  and  the  taking  away  of  the  property  quali- 
fication for  voting  would  destroy  every  protection  for  life  and 
property ;  for  many  years  a  large  proportion  of  the  good  people 
of  this  country  believed  that  liberty  of  the  press  would  lead  to 
license  which  would  disrupt  society;  for  many  years  the  vast 
majority  of  both  men  and  women  believed  that  the  girl  who  was 
taught  beyond  domestic  duties  and  the  rudiments  of  an  education 
had  been  lifted  beyond  her  sphere  and  would  have  no  proper 
place  in  the  world;  and  we  have  had  periods  when  certain 
churches  were  thought  to  be,  from  their  doctrines  and  tendencies, 
destructive  of  American  citizenship  and  American  institutions. 
We  have  safely  passed,  with  some  riots,  some  bloodshed,  the 
wrecks  of  many  reputations  and  the  destruction  of  many  bigots, 
beyond  these  perils.  All  the  things  dreaded  have  come  to  pass 
and  their  success  in  every  case  has  added  to  the  strength,  the 
vigor,  the  purity  and  the  progressiveness  of  American  liberty. 
Slavery  is  dead  and  upon  its  ruin  has  risen  a  new  Republic, 
grander  and  more  glorious  for  the  opportunity  and  pride  of  its 
citizens  than  ever  before;  universal  suffrage  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  the  people,  the  whole  people,  and  the  plain  people  have 
demonstrated  that  the  only  safety  for  the  Republic  is  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people ;  religious  tolera- 
tion in  its  broadest  sense  is  accomplished,  and  with  it  has  come  a 
charity  of  creeds  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  truth  must 
be  free  and  when  free  no  man  need  be  afraid  for  his  faith  or  his 
church;  we  have  freedom  of  the  press  unknown  in  any  other 
country  or  in  any  other  period,  and  under  this  responsibility  the 
press  has  become  the  leader  in  reform,  the  enemy  of  corruption 
and  the  greatest  bulwark  and  defender  of  good  government  in 
the  nation,  in  the  State  and  especially  in  cities. 

The  educated  woman  has  arrived  and  her  coming  has  done 
as  much  for  the  beauty,  the  splendor  and  the  loveliness  of 
American  civilization  as  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus 
under  the  auspices  of  Queen  Isabella  did  for  the  world. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATES  OF  THE  WOMAN  S  LAW  CLASS  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY,  AT  MADISON  SQUARE  CONCERT  HALL, 
APRIL  29,   1896. 

Ladies  of  the  Graduating  Classes,  and  Alumnae  of 
the  Law  School:  If  our  grandmothers  and  our  grandfathers 
are  of  the  same  mind  as  when  they  went  to  a  better  world  this 
gathering  will  not  only  astonish  but  shock  them.  In  all  ages  of 
the  world  and  down  to  within  the  memory  of  people  still  living 
every  effort  for  the  higher  education  of  woman  or  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  sphere  of  her  usefulness  and  the  opportunities  for 
her  earning  a  living  has  been  opposed  and  derided.  The  famil- 
iar idea  through  all  time  upon  which  the  poet  has  written  and  the 
orator  spoken  and  the  preacher  sermonized  and  the  sociologist 
theorized  has  been  that  the  sphere  of  woman  was  within  the  house 
and  in  the  domestic  circle.  To  the  extent  that  she  rose  above  or 
went  beyond  this  limit  she  was  thought  to  endanger  the  charm  of 
womanhood.  So  eminent  an  authority  as  the  present  Emperor 
of  Germany  is  reported  to  have  said  that  woman's  sphere  can 
be  covered  by  the  three  "Ks,"  which  translated  into  English  are, 
the  church,  the  kitchen  and  the  children.  The  flaming  sword, 
turning  every  way  across  the  path  of  progress  has  been,  "ad- 
vance no  further  or  you  will  unsex  yourselves.''  Newnham  and 
Girton  College  in  England  and  those  superb  universities  of  Wel- 
lesley,  Vassar,  Smith,  Bryn  Mawr  and  Holyoke,  in  this  country, 
have  all  of  them  been  denounced  in  their  beginnings  and  hampered 
in  their  growth  by  this  condensed  venom  of  the  ignorance  and 
bigotry  of  the  ages  that  the  woman  who  advances  unsexes  her- 
self. In  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  arts,  the  letters,  the  lib- 
erties and  the  arms  of  Greece,  her  most  eminent  orator  and  dis- 
tinguished statesman  solemnly  proclaimed  that  the  true  sphere  of 
woman  was  to  keep  out  of  sight. 

Well,  we  have  got  far  beyond  that.  Fortunately  for  our 
country  and  our  times  women  are  in  evidence  in  every  department 
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of  our  American  life.  They  are  in  literature,  in  journalism,  in 
the  professions,  in  the  trades,  in  art  and  especially  in  education. 
Their  influence  is  beneficently  felt,  by  their  being  in  evidence  in 
the  church,  in  the  state,  and  in  society. 

As  students  of  elemental  law,  you  know  that  during  the 
Roman  period  women  were  treated,  under  that  system  of  juris- 
prudence from  which  we  have  derived  so  much,  not  as  human 
beings  but  as  things.  If  we  are  to  take  this  view  of  our  mothers, 
our  wives,  our  sisters  and  our  sweethearts  and  their  mission  here 
and  hereafter,  the  philosophical  Chinese  idea  is  much  more  hon- 
est. That  is,  that  if  she  performs  her  part  worthily  in  this  world 
she  may  be  permitted  after  death  to  come  back  and  go  through 
another  life  as  a  man,  and  then  she  will  have  a  soul. 

In  the  complex  conditions  of  our  civilization  there  are  as 
many  women  dependent  upon  their  own  resources  to  make  a 
living  or  their  own  brains  and  judgment  to  protect  and  care  for 
property  as  there  are  men.  That  women  fail  to  receive  the  same 
remuneration  as  their  brothers;  that  their  services  are  rewarded 
with  starvation  wages  and  that  the  courts  are  crowded  with  cases 
of  women  of  property  being  defrauded,  deceived  and  robbed, 
is  due  to  the  continual  working  of  that  senseless  and  vicious 
maxim,  written  large  over  the  doors  of  employment  and  educa- 
tion, "you  cannot  pass  these  portals  without  becoming  unsexed.,, 

There  is  much,  and  just,  criticism  of  hardhearted  employers 
who  live  and  thrive  by  sapping  the  life  blood  of  their  employees, 
but  in  many  cases  the  employers  cannot  help  themselves.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  every  article  of  commerce  is  labor.  Cheap 
labor — too  cheap  to  give  the  opportunity  for  right  living  and 
right  thinking — is  one  of  the  dangers  of  the  future.  It  threatens 
us  from  Japan,  from  China,  and  from  India  because  of  the  quick 
intercommunication  by  steam  and  electricity.  The  manufacturer 
who  can  sell  his  shirts  at  twelve  dollars  a  dozen  may  be  met  by  a 
competitor  who  can  sell  shirts  of  the  same  material  and  of  as 
good  make  for  ten  dollars.  He  does  it  because  he  gets  cheaper 
labor. 

If  a  brother  and  sister  equally  equipped  go  out  into  the  world 
for  employment,  there  are  ten  places  open  for  the  brother  where 
there  is  one  for  the  sister.  The  result  is  that  while  the  brother 
can  find  employment  at  remunerative  wages,  the  sister  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  surplus  of  energy  applying  for  the  things  which 
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she  is  permitted  to  do.  If  there  are  a  thousand  hands  eagerly 
stretched  out  for  work  which  requires  only  a  hundred  they  under- 
bid one  another  to  the  point  of  starvation.  But  if  there  are 
ninety-nine  hands  stretched  out  for  work  which  requires  one 
hundred  then  the  workman  has  his  independence  and  oppor- 
tunity; then  the  employer  can  be  just  and  the  employee  can 
command  respect.  Women  have  always  labored,  and  are  still 
laboring,  under  this  terrific  disadvantage.  Had  every  avenue  of 
employment  and  every  vocation  been  thrown  open  to  her  that 
saddest  poem  in  literature,  "The  Song  of  the  Shirt"  could  never 
have  been  written. 

Within  two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Drexel  Institute  in 
Philadelphia  scores  of  girls  who  had  been  in  the  over-crowded 
ranks  of  clerks  or  seamstresses  acquired  skill  and  knowledge  in 
branches  of  technical  work  by  which  they  advanced  from  three 
to  ten  and  twenty  and  thirty  dollars  a  week. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  work  which  a  man  does  that  should 
not  be  equally  accessible  to  woman,  and  that  there  is  no  place 
in  the  world  of  physical  or  intellectual  effort  which  she  should 
not  be  invited  to  occupy.  Let  her  position  as  a  laborer  in  any 
department  be  recognized  the  same  as  her  brother's  and  most  of 
the  questions  in  regard  to  her  which  now  agitate  the  church  and 
society  will  be  solved. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  prejudice  against  higher 
education  has  died  out  or  that  the  feeling  against  a  woman  en- 
tering the  professions  or  studying  them  no  longer  exists.  Not- 
withstanding the  marvelous  success  of  these  grand  institutions 
of  learning,  there  is  still  everywhere  to  be  found  a  majority  of 
well-meaning  people  who  believe  that  this  equal  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  the  mind  to  the  girl  unfits  her  for  the  grand 
duties  of  wife  and  of  mother.  I  was  delighted  when  delivering 
an  address  at  Smith  College  last  year  to  find  the  young  ladies 
there  throwing  a  searchlight  over  the  ludicrousness  of  this  be- 
lief by  seriously  debating  the  question  whether  a  liberal  education 
unfits  a  man  for  domestic  life. 

If  you  will  excuse  me,  it  is  yourselves,  the  women,  who  are 
largely  to  blame  for  these  conditions.  I  was  sent  for  by  a  lady 
who  had  occupied  a  leading  position  for  many  years  in  the  social 
world.  Her  home  had  been  one  of  generous  hospitality,  and  she 
had  been  an  arbiter,  by  reason  of  her  position  and  wealth,  in 
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both  the  form  and  substance  of  entertainment  and  recognition. 
Poverty  had  come  suddenly  and  she  was  anxious  about  a  grand- 
daughter. Knowing  the  ability  of  this  girl  I  offered  to  educate 
her  for  the  medical  profession.  The  lady  rejected  the  proffer 
with  horror  and  preferred  that  the  girl  should  be  a  dependent 
in  the  family  of  some  relative  or  earning  that  sort  of  precarious 
livelihood  which  comes  to  those  who  are  not  thoroughly  trained 
for  teaching  or  music. 

Social  recognition  is  the  essential  requirement  for  the  suc- 
cess of  women  in  the  honorable  occupations  in  life  and  this  is  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  woman  of  society.  A  brother  and 
sister  are  fitted  for  college.  The  one  goes  through  Yale  or  Har- 
vard and  the  other  through  Wellesley  or  Vassar.  They  graduate, 
having  pursued  the  same  studies  and  the  sister  as  a  rule  proving 
the  better  scholar.  They  go  through  the  law  school  or  the  medi- 
cal college  or  the  scientific  schools  and  are  launched  upon  their 
careers  to  fight  the  battles  of  life.  The  young  lawyer  or  doctor 
or  specialist  or  engineer  is  welcomed  everywhere.  Fathers  look 
kindly  upon  him  as  a  promising  husband  for  their  daughters  and 
mothers  receive  him  with  flattering  attention.  His  sister  finds 
the  doors  of  society,  in  a  large  measure,  closed  against  her.  So- 
ciety admits  her  brilliancy,  her  proficiency,  her  right  to  earn  a 
living,  but  is  afraid  to  recognize  her.  The  man  who  does  not  do 
some  work  in  the  United  States  in  business  or  in  the  professions 
is  looked  upon  with  contempt.  The  woman  who  does  earn  a  liv- 
ing has  a  constant  struggle  to  avoid  being  regarded  in  the  same 
way  because  she  labors.  The  brother  and  sister  are  educated  for 
business.  The  brother  enters  a  great  banking  or  brokerage  firm  in 
Wall  Street  and  his  sister  secures  a  position  with  the  same  firm. 
Because  of  this  connection  and  its  possibilities  the  brother  is  a 
welcome  guest  at  every  gathering  of  fashion,  refinement  and  ex- 
clusiveness,  while  the  sister  finds  few  invitations  awaiting  her. 
It  is  for  you,  young  ladies,  to  preach  and  work  against  this  pre- 
judice which  is  doing  so  much  harm  to  your  sisters.  Most  of 
you  are  pursuing  this  study  not  to  practice  law,  but  for  your  own 
protection,  but  you  can  do  missionary  work  for  the  sister  who 
is  compelled  to  go  farther  on  in  this  most  laborious  of  profes- 
sions in  order  that  she  may  honorably  support  herself,  and  pos- 
sibly a  widowed  mother,  and  possibly  educate  little  brothers  and 
sisters. 
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When  the  question  of  Woman  Suffrage  was  up  in  Albany  last 
winter  there  were  more  women  who  appeared  against  it  than  in 
favor  of  it.  It  was  the  old  cry  that  for  women  to  vote  would  un- 
sex  them.  I  am  not  here  to  advocate  on  this  platform  woman 
suffrage,  but  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  women  educating  and  car- 
ing for  their  children  and  maintaining  worthless  husbands.  The 
only  thing  I  have  known  those  husbands  to  do  was  to  vote.  I 
know  ladies  who  manage  large  properties,  carry  on  extensive 
charities,  employ  great  numbers  of  men  as  superintendents,  gard- 
eners and  workmen,  and  yet  the  superintendents,  the  gardeners, 
and  the  workmen  enact  the  laws  which  govern  and  tax  the  wo- 
man whose  income,  energy,  activity  and  intelligence  support  them 
all,  and  she  has  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

It  is  only  about  fifty  years  since  woman  had  the  right  to 
manage  her  own  property  or  to  hold  it.  There  are  wills  on  file 
of  husbands  who  had  no  property  of  their  own  but  under  the  old 
law  had  that  of  the  wives,  which  say,  "I  give  to  my  beloved  wife 
the  use  of  my  estate  so  long  as  she  remains  my  widow."  Not- 
withstanding the  splendid  success  of  the  law  giving  to  woman  her 
separate  estate  it  is  still  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  for  men 
to  understand  that  she  can  manage  it.  I  had  in  my  own  practice 
a  case  where  a  woman  with  a  large  property  divided  it  with  her 
husband,  he  having  nothing.  She  managed,  and  nurtured  and  in- 
creased her  portion  while  he  speculated  with  and  largely  dim- 
inished his.  But  at  his  death  his  will  read,  "For  the  protection 
of  my  beloved  wife  I  give  my  estate  in  trust  to  the  Reliance  Trust 
Company,  to  apply  the  income  to  her  maintenance  and  support 
as  long  as  she  may  live." 

I  congratulate  you,  ladies,  first,  that  you  have  entered  upon 
this  noblest  of  studies  and,  second,  that  you  have  reached  the 
period  of  graduation.  Do  not  forget,  however,  in  your  love  of 
law,  the  law  of  love.  Whether  you  practice  or  not  I  trust  you  will 
continue  your  readings  of  the  law.  The  law  provides  justice, 
preserves  rights  and  remedies  wrongs.  In  every  relation  of  your 
life  you  are  under  its  influence  and  protection.  This  compli- 
cated and  magnificent  temple,  the  Republic  of  the  United  States, 
is  founded  upon  law,  consecrated  by  law,  and  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  Liberty  dwells  therein  because  America  in  its  op- 
portunities, its  freedom,  and  the  happiness  of  its  citizens,  is  liberty 
and  law.    But  personally  these  studies  will  teach  you  the  solemnity 
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of  contracts  and  the  force  of  deeds.  Never  sign  a  paper  unless 
you  have  read  it  and  understand  it.  If  it  is  presented  by  your 
husband  say,  "Yes,  dear,  but  then  you  want  me  to  know  what  I 
am  doing."  If  the  request  comes  from  your  lover,  say  to  him, 
"I  am  a  bit  of  a  lawyer  myself  and  therefore  must  examine  this 
document."  If  you  pursue  your  studies  you  will  become  familiar 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  the  form  of  our 
Government  and  with  the  conservative  conditions  which  preserve 
our  liberties,  you  will  come  to  know  and  to  understand  the 
strength  and  power  of  law  in  courts  and  its  value  to  social  order, 
to  life  and  to  property,  and  in  the  absorption  of  its  principles  you 
will  be  in  your  own  actions  and  in  the  advice  and  inspiration 
which  you  give  to  brothers,  husbands  and  sons,  not  only  influen- 
tial but  eminently  useful  factors  in  the  future  of  the  common- 
wealth. 
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lecture  at  the  leland  stanford,  jr.,  university,  palo  alto, 
california,  april  2,  1 896. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Boys  and  Co-eds  : 
I  have  spoken  at  a  great  many  places  in  my  lifetime — out  of 
doors,  indoors,  and  from  pulpits  and  platforms — but  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  addressed  an  audience  in  a  gymnasium. 
Notwithstanding  that,  I  do  not  propose  to  deliver  an  athletic  ad- 
dress. You  will  not  expect  from  me  to-day  a  commencement 
oration  nor  anything  which  has  about  it  the  Horatian  flavor. 

When  I  received  the  invitation  of  your  president  here  our 
party  had  upon  us  a  heavy  programme  in  doing  the  material  part 
of  California,  and  we  did  not  anticipate  when  leaving  home  of 
coming  in  contact  with  its  schools,  colleges,  universities  or  this 
particular  life  which  is  represented  here.  However,  who  could 
come  to  California  and  pretend  to  have  seen  California  and  not 
have  seen  Stanford  University?  I  come  to  you  in  the  capacity  of 
an  elder  brother.  I  come  to  you  from  Yale.  We  have  behind 
us  a  record  of  two  hundred  years  and  we  are  proud  of  our  pro- 
ductions and  of  the  long  line  of  our  alumni  and  associations 
and  our  family  tree.  We  come  out  here  to  find  you  in  full  vigor 
and  prosperous  youth.  In  the  United  States  it  is  possible  for 
liberality  and  munificence  such  as  characterized  the  founder  of 
this  institution  to  do  the  work  of  a  century  in  a  day.  In  this 
country  we  differ  from  the  older  nations  of  the  world  from  the 
fact  that  with  them  education  has  been  for  centuries  a  privilege, 
while  with  us  it  is  both  a  necessity  and  a  duty.  Two  great  uni- 
versities have  been  sufficient  for  the  higher  educational  needs  of 
England  for  hundreds  of  years  and  eight  or  ten  have  been  found 
equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  people  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe.  But  in  the  United  States  we  have  three  hundred  univer- 
sities. We  are  criticized  about  them  and  told  that  most  of  them 
are  nothing  but  academies.  I  have  visited  and  am  familiar  with 
most  of  them  and  find  they  are  like  the  Kentuckian's  whiskies — 
all  are  good,  but  some  are  better  than  others. 
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We  find  here  in  this  country  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  these  universities  and  such  institutions  scattered  all  over 
the  land,  for  the  number  of  young  men — and  now,  happily,  young 
women — who  are  determined  to  secure  a  liberal  education  has 
become  so  great  that  all  the  older  institutions  put  together  will 
not  equal  the  demand.  Duplicate,  if  you  will,  Harvard,  Colum- 
bia, Princeton,  and  Yale,  and  reduplicate  fifty  times,  and  they  are 
not  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  country.  And  so  it  is  a  source 
of  honest  pride  to  America  that  all  the  States  of  the  West  have 
State  universities.  All  have  felt  the  need  of  a  great  college  in 
which  the  youth  of  the  State  can  be  brought  into  contact  with 
learning,  making  them  good  citizens  of  the  whole  country  and 
citizens  of  the  world.  And  it  has  ever  been  a  satisfaction  to  us 
in  the  East  that  your  State,  with  its  liberal  ideas,  and  the  one 
grand  man  who  appreciated  American  liberties,  together  have 
given  two  great  universities  to  this  coast.  American  liberty  is  a 
great  principle.  American  liberty  means  that  that  government 
is  best  which  governs  least. 

After  the  police  and  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  country, 
State,  and  town  shall  be  taken  care  of,  then  the  individual  shall 
be  left  to  his  own  resources,  equipped  as  best  he  can  by  education 
from  taxation  of  the  people,  after  which  he  makes  his  own  career. 
The  charter  founded  in  the  Mayflower  has  been  the  fundamental 
principle  which  has  made  the  United  States  what  it  is  to-day, 
and  the  man  who  founded  this  university  was  an  exponent  of 
American  principles.  He  it  was,  coming  from  nothing,  created  a 
great  everything,  and  having  created  it  recognized  the  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  great  success  to  use  it  wisely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  of  the  State  where  he  lived. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  our  day  about  self-made  men.  Is 
there  anybody  in  this  country  who  amounts  to  much  who  is  not 
in  some  sense  a  self-made  man?  But  the  usual  definition  is  a 
man  who  has  accumulated  wealth  and  done  nothing  else.  His 
motto  is,  "I  seen  it  and  I  done  it."  But  we  ignore  entirely  the 
self-made  man  who  has  equipped  himself  for  the  great  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  life.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  boys  in  our 
colleges  are  self-made  men  when  they  come  out.  I  remember  a 
self-made  man  of  the  type  who  is  always  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  made  himself,  who  had  a  head  as  clear  of  hair  as  a 
billiard-ball.     A  remark  was  made  to  him  by  one  of  the  wittiest 
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men  who  ever  lived,  who  said:  "Well,  while  you  were  making 
yourself  why  didn't  you  put  some  hair  on  your  head?" 

But  the  noblest  type  of  self-made  man  in  the  United  States 
is  the  type  represented  by  that  man  whom  we  all  recall  with 
pride  and  admiration,  General  Garfield.  He  had  that  pride  which 
belongs  to  what  is  called  American  bravado  and  is  not  bravado 
at  all — a  toiler  in  the  harness,  who  lived  in  a  log  cabin  and  had 
worked  fifteen  and  eighteen  hours  a  day;  all  the  children  in  the 
family  worked  equally  hard.  That  is  not  bravado,  it  is  Ameri- 
can pride,  because  from  these  quarters  have  come  most  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  most  of  the  great  generals  of 
the  Army,  most  of  the  men  of  letters  and  statesmen.  General 
Garfield  worked  to  assist  his  mother  on  the  farm,  at  night  reading 
by  the  firelight,  going  out  on  the  tow  path  that  he  might  add  a 
little  to  the  family  till,  at  the  same  time  preparing  himself  for 
college  and  later,  by  teaching,  to  work  himself  through  college; 
becomes  principal  of  a  college,  learns  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  a  good 
one,  too;  goes  to  Congress,  goes  in  the  Army  as  major-general 
and  dies  President  of  the  United  States.  That  is  a  type  of  the 
self-made  man. 

Now,  young  gentlemen,  I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
you  a  moral  lesson — you  ought  to  know  that  as  well  as  I — but  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  kind  advice,  which  is  all  too  cheap ;  but  I  will 
say  as  a  result  of  personal  experience  and  observation  in  the  world 
that  there  is  one  fault  in  every  college,  and  it  always  an  injury, 
and  that  is  the  belief  that  genius  can  enable  a  man  to  do  anything 
without  work.  I  have  known  fellows  who  would  idle  around  all 
day  long  and  work  all  night  long,  with  the  windows  darkened 
and  cracks  in  doors  puttied  up,  trying  to  produce  the  impression 
that  learning  was  obtained  through  the  pores.  Such  men  are  a 
nuisance  in  every  institution,  for  there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
worth  having  unless  it  comes  by  work,  and  there  is  nothing  so 
much  promotes  honest  thinking,  good  health,  honest  living  and 
longevity  and  so  much  occupies  life  properly,  I  think,  as  honest 
work. 

Now,  young  gentlemen,  I  see  you  have  a  gymnasium.  I  be- 
lieve in  athletics.  When  I  was  a  student  at  Yale  we  had  no 
gymnasium;  athletics  was  at  a  discount,  that  man  was  supposed 
to  be  the  most  intellectual  who  was  the  most  dyspeptic,  and  that 
one  most  spiritual  who  was  nearest  and  closest  to  the  yawning 
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grave.  We  cultivated  a  round  back  and  round  shoulders  to  show 
how  studious  we  were.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  when 
students  and  school-teachers  enlisted  they  were  far  from  a  stal- 
wart and  soldierly  type.  A  story  is  told  of  a  young  man  who 
had  been  a  teacher  who  .went  into  the  Navy.  A  Britisher,  look- 
ing at  him,  asked,  "What  is  that  on  your  back?"  The  answer 
was,  "Why,  that  is  Bunker  Hill."  But  since  then  we  have  pro- 
gressed gloriously  in  athletics.  We  have  discovered  now  that  a 
healthy  mind  has  got  to  have  a  healthy  body  and  the  soul  is 
broader  and  healthier  and  stands  a  better  chance  of  getting  into 
paradise  in  a  healthy  body.  We  have  progressed  so  far  now 
that  we  challenge  the  old  universities  and  ask  sportsmen  to  come 
over  here  with  their  yachts  and  race  with  us.  They  found  the 
course  too  crowded  and  then  they  went  back,  and  Dunraven  was 
"Done-racing."  We  asked  Oxford  to  come  over  here  and  enter 
into  sports  of  various  kinds  with  us  of  Yale,  and  we  had  seven 
of  the  legitimate  exercises  of  the  gymnasts  of  the  Olympian 
field,  and  we  gave  them  the  second  prize  in  one.  Now  we  are 
going  to  carry  out  the  same  principle  by  the  Yale  crew  going  to 
the  Henley  regatta,  so  the  American  blue  can  vie  with  the  Oxford 
blue,  and  if  we  don't  get  the  Oxford  blue  to  hang  up  here  we  will 
keep  going  until  we  do,  and  then  put  it  up  with  the  old  stars  and 
stripes  above  it  in  the  old  gymnasium. 

America  is  learning  more  and  more  every  day  that  this  coun- 
try is  big  enough,  that  its  opportunities  are  grand  enough,  and 
that  its  liberty  is  pure  enough  and  its  humanity  is  rich  enough 
not  to  be  drowned  carrying  the  spirit  of  goodwill  toward  all 
the  world.  The  American  is  becoming  self-contained  and  so 
self-satisfied  that  he  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  what  he  sees  in 
other  countries  and  hears  without  being  discouraged. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  impress  upon  you,  and  that  is  the 
need  of  oratory.  I  notice  that  speaking  is  dying  out;  debating 
societies  disappearing  from  colleges;  speaking  and  debating  is 
being  left  to  the  district  school.  You  will  notice  away  back  in 
the  generations  the  many  orators,  but  within  twenty-five  years 
you  find  no  new  orators  in  the  country.  It  is  not  because  oratori- 
cal power  does  not  exist,  nor  because  the  genius  for  it  does  not 
exist  as  much  now  as  then,  but  because  nothing  succeeds  without 
effort  and  training  and  without  experience.  Our  college  boys  go 
out  in  the  world,  having  lost  the  power  by  not  having  the  training. 
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Another  caution  I  will  give  you  is  not  exactly  "to  improve 
each  shining  hour,"  but  to  improve  the  idle  minutes.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  we  waste  more  time  than  we  utilize.  Loafing  is  an 
art  and  should  have  certain  times  set  apart.  But  loafing  as  steady 
occupation  is  demoralizing  to  nerves,  brain,  morals  and  digestion. 
Any  man  can  get  a  liberal  education  on  top  of  the  education  he 
possesses  by  using  odd  minutes  and  odd  hours.  Read  good  books. 
When  you  get  married  you  will  find  that  if  your  wife  is  never 
ready  for  the  theater  it  is  not  her  fault.  She  is  doing  something 
for  her  personal  appearance  that  you  require.  Do  not  find  fault, 
but  use  the  time  in  reading  and  you  will  find  the  delay  is  for  your 
benefit.     Women  are  not  constituted  for  time,  but  eternity. 

I  did  not  know  until  coming  up  here  to-day  that  this  is  a  co- 
educational institution.  I  am  glad  to  see  it.  It  is  only  within 
this  century  that  it  has  been  considered  proper  to  educate  the  girls 
beyond  the  three  R's — reading,  'riting,  'rithmetic.  But  we 
have  discovered  that  women  can  be  educated  without  spoiling 
them.  I  recall  an  address  I  gave  at  Smith  College,  and  the  young 
ladies  were  amusing  themselves  before  my  arrival  in  debating 
upon  the  question  whether  a  liberal  education  of  a  man  fits  him 
for  domestic  life.  As  long  as  we  are  destined  to  be  as  we  are 
destined  to  be  from  the  competitive  standpoint,  a  liberal  educa- 
tion is  demanded  alike  for  boys  and  girls,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  idea  adopted  in  California. 

Our  party  has  been  simply  carried  away  off  our  feet  up  into 
the  blue  ether,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  ever  get  down 
or  not.  We  are  wild  with  delight.  We  have  everything  in  our 
party  got  up  for  enjoying  ourselves.  We  have  information 
on  every  subject  on  the  face  of  the  globe  from  some  one  of  our 
party  except  California,  and  on  that  Calif ornians  are  now  receiv- 
ing points  that  they  have  never  heard  before.  There  has  been  no 
cloud  upon  our  horizon,  nor  teardrop  in  our  water.  I  understand 
that  water  is  a  great  thing  in  this  country,  but  we  do  not  notice  it. 

There  is  a  line  which  has  been  more  impressive  and  suggestive 
to  me  than  any  short  sentence  in  the  English  language,  and  that  is 
that  superb  couplet  of  Kingsley's: 

"Be  good,  my  boys,  and  let  who  will  be  clever, 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long, 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever 
One  grand    sweet  song/' 
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18,  1895. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  has  long  been  a  question 
whether  perfect  happiness  is  possible  in  this  world.  Human  fal- 
libility causes  sudden  jars  on  the  most  joyous  occasions.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  complete  realization  of  actual  and  ideal 
pleasure  is  commencement  day  for  the  college  man.  He  passes 
the  fleeting  hours  in  a  flood  of  delightful  recollections  or  glorious 
anticipations.  To  the  faculty  it  is  the  hour  of  intense  gratifica- 
tion when  the  ingenuous  youth  whom  they  have  been  training  for 
the  battle  of  life  receive  at  their  hands  the  degree  of  honor  and 
excellence  and  go  out  to  be  useful  to  their  country  and  reflect 
credit  upon  their  university.  To  the  alumni,  coming  back  from 
the  cares  and  duties  of  their  distant  homes,  it  is  a  renewal  of 
sacred  associations  and  the  recalling  of  the  best  days  of  their 
lives.  For  the  graduate  it  is  the  supreme  moment  of  his  exist- 
ence. He  has  reached  the  pinnacle  which  he  will  never  attain 
again.  He  will  never  know  so  much  and  never  think  so  highly 
of  himself  as  when  he  receives  the  plaudits  of  admiring  friends 
and  sympathizing  spectators  as  he  mounts  the  commencement 
stage.  The  very  air  which  he  breathes  from  the  campus  and 
from  the  old  rooms  and  halls  is  full  of  inspiration.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  material  world  like  this  advent  of  the  student  into 
the  realities  of  a  career  except  the  launching  of  a  ship.  As  the 
blocks  which  hold  her  upon  the  ways  while  she  is  panting  for  the 
deep,  are  knocked  away  and  she  slides  into  the  water,  the  ship- 
builder has  added  another  potent  element  to  the  wealth  and  power 
of  his  country  and  the  whole  vessel  is  to  carry  the  flag  and  main- 
tain the  credit  of  the  Republic  upon  the  seas  and  in  the  ports  of 
the  globe.  We,  the  veterans  from  the  American  Universities, 
cordially  and  enthusiastically  welcome  these  young  knights  to 
the  order  of  higher  education. 

In  the  Old  World,  with  its  division  of  classes,  its  aristocracy 
and  its  nobility,  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  the  noble  order 
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is  its  exclusiveness.  Only  by  heredity  or  by  the  rarest  distinc- 
tion in  arms  or  letters  is  admission  possible.  The  new  comer,  if 
not  entitled  to  the  insignia  of  rank  by  birth,  is  viewed  with  jeal- 
ousy and  recognized  with  coldness  by  those  who  have  behind 
them  centuries  of  titled  ancestry  and  high  descent.  But  the  order 
of  liberal  education  is  constructed  upon  the  opposite  theory.  In 
place  of  exclusiveness  is  liberality  and  instead  of  coldness  bound- 
less hospitality.  It  is  ever  looking  for  recruits  and  the  opportun- 
ity to  reward  merit.  It  knocks  at  the  farm-house  door,  at  the 
miner's  cabin,  at  the  cottage  of  the  laborer  in  every  field,  and 
calls  for  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  family  to  make  the  struggle 
and  the  sacrifice,  to  pass  through  the  apprenticeship  which  shall 
equip  them  with  the  ability  to  wear  the  armor  and  skilfully  use 
the  weapons  so  necessary  for  a  successful  career  and  good  citizen- 
ship. 

The  popularization  of  liberal  education  is  the  feature  of  our 
period.  It  is  the  working  of  the  law  of  compensation  by  which 
the  larger  demands  of  the  era  are  to  be  easily  met. 

Patriotism  in  a  Republic  has  its  best  support  and  strongest 
hope  in  the  colleges.  Wherever  else  liberty  has  been  crushed,  the 
powers  of  tyranny,  superstition,  and  bigotry  have  never  been  able 
to  extinguish  its  light  in  the  halls  of  liberal  learning.  In  the 
mighty  upheavals  of  modern  times  it  is  the  students  who  have 
led  the  way.  The  finest  example  of  the  patriotic  power  of  higher 
education  is  the  German  Empire.  Among  the  wrecks  of  thrones 
and  nationalities  which  followed  the  Napoleonic  hurricane,  none 
were  more  disastrous  than  those  of  the  German  states.  Prussia's 
King  was  a  prisoner,  her  army  destroyed  and  her  capital  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  Upon  the  thrones  of  the  German  Princes  were 
placed  the  relatives  or  the  followers  of  the  Conqueror.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  vitality  of  Teutonic  independence,  which  had  resisted  the 
Roman  invasion  and  the  shocks  of  two  thousand  years  of  battle, 
had  been  sapped  by  the  genius  of  Bonaparte.  In  the  darkest 
hour  of  German  history  Stein,  the  incomparable  statesman,  ap- 
pealed for  advice.  He  could  not  ask  for  help  because  the  re- 
sources of  his  country  were  exhausted  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  either  allied  to  or  under  the  heel  of  the  great  warrior.  The 
answer  came  not  from  camps  or  cabinets,  but  from  the  lecture 
room  of  the  most  remarkable  educator  of  his  time,  Prof.  Fichte. 
"Educate  the  Germans"  was  his  cry.     "Teach  them  not  only 
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the  glorious  traditions  of  their  race,  but  give  to  them  the  trained 
intellect  and  the  disciplined  mind  which  will  unite  the  German 
peoples  into  a  resistless  power  and  make  them  the  leaders  of 
Europe.'*  Von  Humboldt  seconded  Fichte,  Stein  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  upon  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  Napoleonic  conquests 
they  builded  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  eighty  years,  with  their 
incomparable  gymnasia  and  their  magnificent  seats  of  learning, 
the  German  people  became  the  best  educated  iri  the  Old  World. 
Their  leaders  in  camp,  in  cabinets,  and  in  parliament  were  the 
graduates  of  their  universities  and  the  best  fruit  of  their  liber- 
al education.  The  crowning  of  William  Emperor  of  Germany 
at  Versailles,  the  triumph  of  Bismarck  in  the  unity  of  the  Teu- 
tonic States  into  one  great  nation,  was  the  fulfillment  of  Fichte's 
and  Von  Humboldt's  prophecy  that  in  education  lay  the  salvation 
of  Germany  and  the  future  of  her  progress  and  her  power. 

American  independence  and  the  founding  of  our  nation  upon 
constitutional  lines,  which  embodied  the  experience  and  the  les- 
sons of  the  ages,  was  the  work  of  the  graduates  of  the  colonial 
colleges.  Harvard,  and  Yale,  and  Princeton,  and  Columbia,  and 
William  and  Mary  were  the  architects  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
union  of  the  States  and  of  the  incomparable  system  of  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  independence  and  interdependence  which 
have  survived  so  successfully  a  century  of  extraordinary  trial 
and  unprecedented  development.  Samuel  Adams  in  his  com- 
mencement thesis  at  Harvard  struck  the  keynote  of  colonial  re- 
sistence.  John  Morin  Scott  brought  from  Yale  to  New  York 
the  lessons  which  prepared  that  rich  and  prosperous  colony  for 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Rebellion.  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  student 
at  Columbia,  though  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  fiery  pamph- 
lets which  were  ascribed  to  the  ablest  and  oldest  patriots,  educated 
the  popular  mind  to  the  necessity  of  the  struggle,  while  the  pen 
of  Jefferson,  of  William  and  Mary,  wrote  that  immortal  docu- 
ment which  lives  and  will  live  forever  as  the  most  complete  chart- 
er of  liberty. 

We  forget,  in  the  quick  succession  of  great  events  which  have 
so  crowded  upon  study  and  recollection  within  our  period,  that 
the  real  peril  to  the  Republic  was  when  the  pressure  of  the  army 
of  the  enemy,  which  had  held  the  colonies  together  for  common 
defence,  was  removed. 
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Then  came  that  most  difficult  time  in  the  affairs  of  men — the 
time  for  construction.  The  constructive  is  the  rarest  of  faculties, 
and  the  destructive  the  commonest.  It  is  easy  to  pull  down;  it 
requires  little  talent,  learning  or  integrity  to  criticise.  It  is  the 
common  quality  of  all  races  to  give  their  lives  in  the  defence  of 
the  things  which  exist  and  with  which  their  interests,  their  af- 
fections, and  their  pride  are  bound.  But  to  build  up,  to  be  the 
architect  of  government,  require  genius,  patriotism,  and  devotion 
which  have  been  accorded  to  but  few  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
These  men  are  not  the  conquerors  who  win  the  applause  of  his- 
tory, but  they  are  the  saviours  of  their  country.  The  tongue  of 
fire  which  stirred  the  patriot  breast  was  Patrick  Henry,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  strong  arm  of  Washington,  in  keeping  New  York 
in  line  and  holding  the  defences  of  the  Hudson  during  the  re- 
volutionary struggle,  was  Governor  George  Clinton.  They  were 
types  of  the  uneducated,  or  self-educated  men,  who  are  so  often 
held  up  to  us  as  examples  of  success  without  the  wearying  pro- 
cesses of  a  collegiate  course.  When,  however,  the  time  came  to 
construct  the  Republic  out  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  the  task  was 
not  only  beyond  the  ability,  but  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
these  narrow  fighters.  Then  it  was  that  in  Virginia,  Mason,  and 
Randolph  and  Jefferson,  from  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
had  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  Patrick  Henry;  then  it  was 
that  Alexander  Hamilton,  from  Columbia,  had  to  win  the  con- 
vention away  from  the  strong  personality  and  concentrated  pol- 
itical power  of  Governor  Clinton;  then  it  was  that  John  Jay  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  James  Madison  penned  these  immortal 
pamphlets  which  educated  the  soldiers  of  the  Continental  Army, 
educated  the  delegates  to  the  different  state  constitutional  con- 
ventions, educated  the  people,  wrapped  up  in  the  pride  of  their 
separate  colonies  and  jealous  of  the  rights  and  fearful  of  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  commonwealths,  to  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  the  American  Constitution  and  of  the  overwhelming 
fact  that  the  glory  and  perpetuity,  the  power  and  the  greatness 
of  the  young  Republic  could  only  be  found  in  that  marvelous 
system  of  federation  by  which  the  States  retained  enough  sov- 
ereignty for  all  local  purposes  and  yielded  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment the  ability  to  command  peace  at  home  and  protection 
abroad,  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  American  people  and 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
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We  live  in  a  period  of  calm  criticism.  We  contemptuously 
brush  aside  the  illusions  of  the  past,  which  were  also  its  inspira- 
tions and  its  pleasures.  We  subject  William  Tell,  shooting  the 
apple  from  the  head  of  his  son  and  refusing  to  bow  to  the  hat  of 
the  tyrant  Gessler,  and  Arnold  Winkelreid,  gathering  the  enemy's 
spears  to  his  breast  to  open  the  way  for  his  countrymen  to  the 
heart  of  the  Austrian  phalanx,  and  Pocahontas,  shielding  with 
her  own  life  from  her  savage  kinsman  the  brave  Captain  Smith, 
to  tests  which  destroy  the  best  literature  of  childhood  and  the 
noblest  suggestions  of  the  schoolbook.  I  confess  to  a  hearty 
hatred  of  the  whole  business.  If  these  be  children's  toys  they 
are  capable  of  making  the  children  of  the  present  and  the  future 
happy,  as  they  have  been  making  the  children  of  the  past  patriots, 
knights,  philanthropists  and  heroes.  You  and  I,  however,  can- 
not stop  the  investigator  nor  stay  the  knife  of  the  surgeon. 
Already  in  twenty-five  years  they  have  created  and  destroyed  half 
a  dozen  Napoleons  and  are  now  starting,  under  the  present  Na- 
poleonic craze,  to  construct  a  new  one.  These  merciless  explorers 
have  shattered  the  divinity  of  most  of  our  idols  and  dispelled  the 
glamour  which  surrounded  most  of  our  heroes. 

One  name  seems  proof  against  attack,  one  fame  grows  bright- 
er as  they  probe  it,  one  reputation  expands  as  the  electric  light 
is  turned  upon  its  inmost  recesses,  one  mind  seems  to  be  more 
full-rounded,  comprehensive  and  divine  as  we  know  it  better,  and 
this  one  exception  to  the  destructive  processes  of  modern  criti- 
cism is  George  Washington.  While  not  a  graduate,  yet  in  the 
modern  sense  of  a  university  by  which  we  grant  diplomas  in 
special  departments,  he  was  a  university  man.  He  received  from 
the  college  of  William  and  Mary  his  certificate  as  a  Civil  Engi- 
neer, a  diploma  without  which  he  could  not  pursue  his  profession. 
The  effort  was  made  some  years  ago  by  the  critics  to  prove,  as 
they  have  been  undertaking  to  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  that 
Washington's  letters  and  his  farewell  address  and  those  com- 
munications to  his  countrymen  which  embody  the  wisdom  of 
union  and  liberty,  were  the  works  of  other  more  cultured  and 
more  able  men.  The  effort,  however,  has  only  succeeded  in  in- 
creasing the  fame  of  and  enlarging  the  veneration  of  the  people 
for  the  far-sighted  wisdom  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  He  re- 
fused all  compensation  for  his  services  or  sacrifices  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  except  the  gift  from  the  State  of  Virginia, 
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which  he  accepted  upon  the  express  conditions  that  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  founding  of  an  institution  of  liberal  learning. 
From  that  beginning  we  have  the  healthy,  vigorous  and  beneficent 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  The  declining  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  in  earnest  efforts  to  secure,  through  govern- 
mental or  individual  assistance,  the  formation  of  a  National  Uni- 
versity at  Washington.  The  importance  of  such  a  work  was 
impressed  in  vigorous  language  in  his  will.  The  central  thought 
of  Washington,  the  main  spring  of  every  utterance  and  action  of 
his  life,  was  the  inseparable  connection  between  the  union  of 
the  States  and  American  liberty.  He  foresaw  the  storm  which 
was  impending,  and  like  the  great  German,  whose  method  has  re- 
sulted in  such  a  phenomenal  triumph  in  our  time,  he  believed  that 
civil  war  and  domestic  strife  could  be  averted  by  education;  not 
provincial,  or  state,  or  sectional  or  isolated  teaching,  but  by  a 
university  at  a  common  center  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  broad, 
healthy,  patriotic  and  national  spirit.  "Bring  together,"  he  said, 
in  effect,  "the  young  men  of  every  State ;  let  them  at  the  impres- 
sionable period  of  their  lives  receive  the  highest  culture  at  the 
seat  of  Government.  While  the  learned  faculty  is  giving  to  them 
the  best  results  of  the  past  and  the  discoveries  of  the  present, 
they  will  absorb  by  contact  with  its  greatness  and  power  an  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  and  admiration  for  the  Republic.  Local 
prejudices  will  disappear,  the  enmities  of  sections,  which  are 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  distance  and  the  narrow  associations 
of  neighborhoods,  will  wear  away  in  the  attrition  of  ingenuous 
minds  discovering  that  while  they  come  from  every  part  of  the 
country  and  from  every  State,  and  while  each  of  them  has,  and 
is  proud  of  possessing,  the  peculiarities  and  the  traditions  of  his 
own  commonwealth,  they  are  all,  under  one  flag,  American  citi- 
zens." 

The  churches  of  the  various  religious  denominations  of 
the  country  have  already  recognized  the  force  of  Washington's 
argument,  and  the  Capital  is  becoming  the  center  in  which  are 
rapidly  gathering  the  great  schools  of  these  religious  bodies.  It 
is  the  experiment  whose  success  is  demonstrating  that  sooner  or 
later  the  admonition  of  Washington  will  be  reverently,  patriotic- 
ally and  proudly  carried  out  by  his  countrymen.  No  one  can 
measure  what  might  have  been  the  effect  in  i860  of  a  university 
fifty  years  old  at  Washington  like  that  of  Berlin  with  its  thous- 
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ands  of  students  and  its  national  inspiration  and. aspirations.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  had  to  become  acquainted  with  one 
another  and  had  to  know  that  they  were  the  heirs,  not  of  seg- 
ments but  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  blood  of  the  fa- 
thers. It  was  not  so  much  the  wisdom  of  the  statesmen  of  thirty 
years  ago  which  successfully  re-united  the  Republic  as  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Rebellion  where  northern  and  southern  men  met, 
each  inspired  with  that  belief  in  the  justice  of  their  cause  which 
leads  whole  populations  to  pledge  to  it  their  lives,  their  honor  and 
their  property.  The  Union  and  the  Confederate  veterans  shot 
sectionalism  to  pieces  with  their  cannon  and  rifles.  When  the 
smoke  of  the  conflict  had  cleared  away,  convinced  of  each  other's 
equal  worth  and  valor,  they  could  clasp  hands  over  the  graves  of 
their  comrades  in  the  utterance  of  a  common  oath  of  loyalty  to 
the  flag  which  was  the  common  protector  and  the  common  glory 
of  them  all. 

The  student  of  to-day,  as  he  studies  the  great  issues  of  the 
past  and  the  stirring  story  of  conflicts  in  Congress  and  in  the 
field,  is  apt  to  believe  that  the  opportunities  for  patriotic  work 
no  longer  exist.  "The  college  men  of  the  colonies,"  he  says, 
"could  educate  the  people  to  the  rightfulness  of  resistance  to  the 
mother  country.  They  could  keep  their  compatriots  steadfast 
amidst  the  frightful  discouragements  of  the  seven  years'  war 
with  that  consistency  and  unity  of  purpose  which  belong  to 
trained  faculties.  They  had  the  grand  questions  of  the  nature 
of  government,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  powers  of  the 
Republic  during  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
They  had  the  great  debate  which  lasted  for  fifty  years  and  which 
was  finally  settled  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  Daniel  Webster, 
of  Dartmouth  College,  in  his  great  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Republic  to  live  under  any  and  all  condi- 
tions. They  had,  after  the  Civil  War,  the  mighty  task  of  re-con- 
structing and  reuniting  the  States."  The  student  must  remem- 
ber that  we  live  not  for  the  past,  but  for  the  present  and  future ; 
that  every  period  has  its  problems  to  be  solved,  its  dangers  to 
be  met,  and  its  opportunities.  What  seem  to  us  the  common- 
places of  the  day  will  add  to  or  diminish  the  happiness  of  those 
who  shall  come  after  us.  Anarchy,  socialism,  taxation,  currency, 
and  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  are  questions  as  difficult, 
Vol.  v— 15 
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requiring  as  much  judicious  and  patriotic  consideration  and  de- 
manding as  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  colleges  and 
the  college  men  of  the  country  as  any  which  have  agitated  the  na- 
tion since  the  formation  of  the  Government.  It  is  not  for  all 
of  us  to  be  legislators,  or  governors,  or  cabinet  ministers,  or 
presidents,  but  it  is  for  all  of  us  in  the  sphere  in  which  we  move 
to  take  that  interest  in  public  affairs  which  voices  the  opinion  that 
guides  Legislatures,  Congresses,  and  Presidents. 

A  man  can  serve  his  country  more  effectively,  and  with 
greater  practical  benefit,  in  promoting  the  building  of  good 
roads  than  in  spending  his  time  in  spouting  currency  fal- 
lacies. Public  service  is  not  alone  in  the  holding  of  office.  In 
the  hot  competitions  of  our  American  life,  in  the  obligation  which 
a  man  owes  to  those  about  him  and  dependent  upon  him,  in  the 
duties  and  happiness  which  come  from  marriage  and  domesticity 
no  man,  until  he  is  assured  in  some  way  of  independence  of  the 
emoluments  of  office,  can  afford  to  enter  public  life.  The  most 
lamentable  wrecks  which  I  have  seen  in  the  thirty  odd  years  since 
I  graduated  have  been  those  who  have  abandoned  everything  for 
the  public  service,  to  be  thrown  out  in  the  changes  of  politics  and 
to  find  that  their  places  in  the  professional  and  business  world 
were  occupied  by  younger  men,  leaving  them  helpless  and 
stranded.  But  every  town  caucus,  every  village  primary,  every 
ward  or  county  convention,  is  the  opportunity  and  the  duty  of 
the  educated  man.  He  must  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
great  parties,  because  in  representative  government  it  is  only  by 
such  organizations  that  wise  policies  can  eventuate  in  wise  mea- 
sures. We  hear  much — too  much — of  rings  and  bosses.  They 
are  the  natural  result  of  the  neglect  of  the  primaries  by  the  citi- 
zens. The  boss  and  the  ring  on  one  side,  in  secret  partnership 
with  the  ring  and  the  boss  on  the  other,  present  tickets  made  up 
of  thieves  or  tools  and  then  shout  for  us  to  vote  for  the  one  or 
the  other  in  the  name  of  protection  of  free-trade,  in  the  name  of 
monometalism  or  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  If  the  educated  men 
of  the  country  who  are  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  journalists, 
business  men  or  farmers  would  perform  their  duties  in  the  pri- 
mary school  of  the  caucus  we  never  would  experience  that  despot- 
ism of  a  machine  which  blights  ambition,  destroys  honest  effort 
for  good  government,  and  plunders  impartially  partizans  and 
foes.     If  we  have  neglected  our  duty  to  the  community,  to  the 
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State,  and  to  the  nation  by  neglecting  the  beginnings  of  govern- 
ment we  are  not  without  remedy.  Then  is  the  time  for  those, 
and  they  exist  in  every  community,  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
schools  to  formulate  their  ideas  and  to  express  them  upon  the 
platform,  or  through  the  press  or  by  the  pamphlet;  to  say  to  the 
people  "protection  and  free-trade  can  wait ;  they  have  waited  and 
wavered  for  a  century.  All  other  questions  can  wait  as  they  have 
waited  and  wavered  for  a  generation.  Thieves  are  in  possession 
of  the  State-House  and  robbers  are  intrenched  in  the  City  Hall. 
Unite,  discard  parties,  disregard  cries  and  shibboleths  and  phrases 
and  rescue  the  State  and  the  City."  The  efficacy  of  this  method, 
though  a  late  one,  and  an  unnecessary  one  if  the  educated  brains 
of  the  country  attended  to  their  duties,  has  been  seen  within  a 
year  under  the  inspiration  of  seventy  independent  citizens  in 
New  York  and  a  hundred  independent  citizens  in  Brooklyn,  and 
the  triumph  of  civil  service  in  Chicago  by  the  popular  vote  and 
other  equally  significant  manifestations  of  the  resistless  power  of 
a  combination  of  independent  voters. 

The  critical  philosopher  is  found  applying  to  our  time  the 
epithet  "material."  "We  are  Philistines,"  he  cries,  "and  sunk 
into  the  grossest  habit  and  appetite  of  property  and  its  acquisi- 
tion." It  is  true  that  the  best  brains  of  the  country  are  no  longer 
found  in  public  life;  it  is  true  that  the  temptations  and  opportuni- 
ties of  the  material  world  draw  them  from  the  public  service. 
It  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  experience  and  opportunity  in 
legislation  that  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislatures  and  of 
Congress  originate  the  reforms  and  the  advanced  measures  which 
are  required  by  the  rapid  development  and  the  present  needs  of 
the  day,  and  that  they  are  invariably  crippled  or  smothered  in 
the  Senate  with  its  longer  term,  its  broader  experience,  its  larger 
constituencies  and  its  greater  distance  from  the  people.  The 
philosopher  who  so  bitterly  laments  the  materialism  of  the  day 
does  not  grasp  the  spirit  of  modern  progress.  This  materialism 
is  growth,  progress  and  development.  It  is  not  mere  money  ma- 
king; it  is  the  enlarging  of  the  sphere  of  employment,  the  increase 
of  the  opportunities  for  gaining  a  living  and  the  uplifting  of 
whole  peoples  to  better  living  and  higher  thinking. 

The  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  abstract  theolog- 
ians who  succeeded  them  were  profound  thinkers  and  writers  in 
stagnant  times.    In  our  period  they  would  be  neither  useful  nor 
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ornamental.  They  served  their  purpose  in  keeping  alive  the  light 
of  learning  and  preserving  the  universities  which,  even  in  con- 
fining their  privileges  to  the  few  made  possible  that  liberal  edu- 
cation now  the  opportunity  of  every  American.  It  is  trained 
faculties  applied  to  patriotic  purposes  when  educated  brains  ex- 
plore new  territories  for  settlement,  find  new  sources  of  wealth 
and  employment  for  the  people,  and  lead  the  industrial  army  to 
the  development  of  the  mineral,  the  agricultural,  the  manufactur- 
ing and  the  transportation  resources  of  the  country. 

The  great  opportunities  of  the  future  are  in  the  South.  The 
flood  of  emigration  which  has  been  pouring  into  this  country  for 
fifty  years  has  sought  the  West,  the  Northwest,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  In  these  Southern  States  we  find,  as  nowhere  else  in  the 
country,  the  original  stock  which  fought  at  Cowpens  and  King's 
Mountain  and  Yorktown.  The  composite  of  all  races  which  has 
developed  the  continent  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Pacific  has 
set  a  standard  of  progress  difficult  to  surpass.  They  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  virgin  soil  and  uninhabited  regions  in  which  to  locate 
and  build  their  commonwealths  and  found  their  cities.  The  in- 
telligent patriotism  of  the  Southern  people  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  overcome  difficulties  which  seemed  insurmountable. 
They  have  recognized  the  assimilating  and  elevating  power  of 
education;  they  have  created  the  new  South  with  its  hospitable 
invitation  and  boundless  resources. 

Columbus  sailed  for  America  to  find  Eldorado  with  its  fabul- 
ous riches  and  De  Soto  sailed  up  the  Mississippi  to  discover  the 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth.  Eldorado  and  the  spring  of  De 
Soto's  aspirations  are  in  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  and  on  the  plains  of  the  Southern 
belt  of  States.  Every  new  vein  of  mineral  treasure,  be  it  coal 
or  iron,  silver  or  gold,  every  new  factory  and  furnace  which 
brings  the  gifts  of  nature  closer  to  the  service  of  man  are  not  the 
agencies  of  materialism  but  the  factors  of  patriotism.  The  young 
men  of  the  South  have  no  call  to  tempt  fortune  in  the  crowded 
cities  of  the  North  or  the  East,  for  at  their  doors  and  within 
their  own  States  are  their  missions  and  their  careers.  The  pov- 
erty of  a  people  paralyzes  the  patriotism,  while  it  is  fertilized  by 
prosperity.  The  intelligent  application  of  trained  ability,  public 
spirit,  and  indomitable  energy  to  the  present  and  the  future  of 
this  territory  of  inexhaustible  resources  and  magnificent  oppor- 
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tunities  will  not  only  support  happy  and  growing  populations 
within  the  borders  of  the  Southern  commonwealths,  but  add  en- 
ormously to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  United  States.  This 
development  and  progress  is  to  come,  if  it  comes  at  all,  not  by 
the  enervating  processes  of  State  or  Governmental  aid,  but  by 
individual  thrift  and  intelligent  effort.  It  is  the  device  of  mod- 
ern despotism  to  perpetuate  itself  by  the  State  socialism.  Kings 
and  privileged  classes  formerly  held  their  places  by  the  admitted 
doctrine  of  Divine  right.  "The  divinity  which  doth  hedge  the 
King"  has  been  consumed  in  the  fierce  fire  of  modern  democracy. 
But  the  King  says  "I  am  now  your  father.  Only  through  me  as 
your  agent  can  you  have  that  protection  which  comes  from  the 
State  owning  the  railroads  and  the  telegraphs,  the  telephones  and 
the  gas  companies,  and  every  appliance  of  electricity  and  mechani- 
cal force,  the  State  becoming  banker  and  builder,  the  State  fixing 
the  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor,  the  State  acting  as  the 
insurance  company  and  general  employer  and  helper  of  every- 
body." The  autocratic  and  aristocratic  idea  behind  this  adop- 
tion by  the  classes  of  the  dream  of  philosophers  who  are  working 
for  a  millenium  of  mediocrity,  intellectual  and  mental,  in  oppor- 
tunity and  in  property,  is  to  use  the  stupefying  effects  of  depend- 
ence to  destroy  that  individuality  and  ambition  by  which  men 
and  women  grow  strong  and  countries  become  great  and  free. 

The  United  States  is  the  inspiring  example,  with  its  unequaled 
progress,    with    its    century    of    development,    both    intellectual, 
and  material,  of  the  power  of  the  individual  where  all  men  are 
equal  before  the  law  and  the  essence  of  liberty  is  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

One  of  the  products  of  the  American  opportunity  was  the 
founder  of  this  University.  At  twenty-one  he  had  nothing  but 
himself,  and  no  future  before  him  but  equal  opportunity.  The 
founding  of  this  university  was  the  presentation  of  an  evening 
by  a  cultured  and  intelligent  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Bishop  McTyeire  of  the  need  of  such  an  institution  at  this  point. 
The  Bishop  touched  at  once  the  weak  spot  in  the  armor  of  this 
indomitable  fighter,  this  marvelous  industrial  leader,  Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt.  That  point  was  education.  Beyond  all  other 
acquisitions  possible  in  this  world  he  admired  it,  felt  its  need 
and  mourned  the  lack  of  it  for  himself.  With  the  wonderful 
intentions  which  made  his  success,  he  grasped  the  situation  at 
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once  and  gave  all  that  was  asked.  Had  the  Bishop  enlarged  his 
scheme  there  would  have  been  no  limit  to  the  Commodore's  lib- 
erality and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  work. 

While  the  world  gives  on  its  material  side  such  examples  of 
success  as  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  and  in  statesmanship  and 
service  to  the  country  as  Abraham  Lincoln  we  must  remember 
that  in  the  affairs  of  life  no  comparisons  can  be  made  with  the 
phenomenally  gifted  who  are  endowed  by  the  Almighty  from 
their  birth  with  powers  far  beyond  the  equipment  of  their  fel- 
lows. But  in  theology,  with  the  broader  requirements  of  the 
modern  congregation ;  in  law,  with  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge 
of  government  and  systems  of  jurisprudence  beyond  cases  and 
reports;  in  medicine,  with  instruction  necessary  with  embraces 
a  field  as  much  larger  than  mere  experiment  and  practice  with 
anatomy  and  pathology,  as  the  continent  is  larger  than  the  county ; 
with  the  business  man  who  must  be  more  than  his  vocation  and 
the  artizan  larger  than  his  trade  and  the  farmer  broader  than  the 
traditions  of  his  fathers,  it  is  the  trained  intellect,  which  has  been 
disciplined  by  higher  education  and  learned  the  methods  of  easy 
acquisition  and  assimilation  and  the  processes  of  the  conquest  of 
difficulties  which  alone  has  any  certainty  of  success. 

Be  not  deceived  by  the  glitter  and  the  glamour  of  wealth  as 
the  sole  measure  of  success  in  life.  Few  have  riches,  compared 
to  the  great  masses  of  people;  fewer  know  how  to  enjoy  them. 
But  the  moment  in  your  chosen  vocation  that  you  are  sure  of  an 
income  beyond  the  moderate  requirements  of  modest  living  you 
are  a  success.  All  the  rest  is  accumulation.  Your  home,  be  it 
ever  so  humble,  is  occupied  by  an  educated  man  who  has  in  his 
books,  in  the  discussions  of  the  day,  in  the  public  needs  of  his 
locality,  in  the  activities  of  his  church  and  party  and  in  the  ser- 
vice which  he  renders  to  the  community  and  to  the  country,  an 
intense  enjoyment  of  life.  In  our  national  worship  of  self-made 
men  we  have  eliminated  from  the  list  all  but  the  ignorant  and  the 
rich.  Each  community  has  several  citizens  with  large  wealth 
and  great  enterprise  who  have  begun  life  in  poverty  and  without 
schooling  or  discipline  and  have  become  successful  projectors  of 
great  enterprises  and  accumulated  large  fortunes.  These  men 
are  ever  reminding  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them  that  they 
are  self-made  men,  and  priding  themselves  upon  the  superior 
ability  and  gifts,  which,  without  education,  have  enabled  them  to 
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outstrip  their  fellows.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  self-made 
men  much  more  common,  much  better  examples  and  much  more 
useful  citizens,  in  the  overcoming  of  obstacles  without  help  and 
in  persistent  pursuit  of  laudable  ambitions.  They  are  more  truly 
self-made  than  the  types  which  are  the  pride  of  communities. 
They,  too,  were  born  in  poverty,  they,  too,  were  surrounded  by 
ignorance,  but  they  had  within  them  an  unquenchable  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  an  insatiable  desire  to  live  amidst  the  learning  of 
the  past  and  the  present.  With  uncounted  sacrifices,  trials  and 
privations  they  have  learned  to  read  by  pine  knots  and  candle 
light,  they  have  worked  in  the  shop,  or  labored  on  the  farm  or 
taught  in  the  schools  to  secure  the  money  to  carry  them  through 
the  academy  and  college.  They  are  all  foremost  in  thought 
and  action  in  their  localities  and  some  of  them  have  become  lead- 
ers in  industries  and  men  of  wealth,  but  they  neither  boast  of 
their  past  nor  brag  of  their  present.  The  communities  which  they 
serve  in  many  ways  by  their  educated  intelligence  in  promoting 
good  government,  in  the  stimulating  of  public  spirit,  in  increas- 
ing educational  facilities,  in  establishing  homes,  asylums  and  hos- 
pitals, in  opening  opportunities  for  popular  recreation  by  parks 
and  gymnasiums,  are  apt  to  say,  either  not  knowing  or  forgetting 
their  past,  "these  men,  college  bred  and  professionally  educated, 
have  got  along  because  they  had  every  opportunity  and  were  born 
with  gold  spoons  in  their  mouths ;  but  the  self-made  man  is  their 
neighbor  who  knows  no  foreign  tongue,  ancient  or  modern,  and 
is  not  familiarly  acquainted  with  his  own." 

In  some  one  of  his  recent  birthday  speeches  Bismarck  con- 
gratulated the  visiting  statesmen  upon  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  the  German  army.  The  idea  which  he  enforced  was  that  a 
nation  was  to  be  judged,  and  the  strength  and  vitality  of  its 
people  was  to  be  measured  and  its  power  and  its  perpetuity  were 
to  be  gauged  by  its  preparations  for  war.  He  instanced  as  ex- 
amples Germany  and  China.  That  is  the  Old  World  adherence 
to  medieval  traditions ;  that  is  the  Old  World  doubt  of  the  people. 
The  great  standing  army,  always  encamped  and  ready  for  the 
field,  is  at  once  the  concentrated  strength  of  the  government 
against  neighboring  States  and  the  right  arm  of  power  in  sup- 
pressing uprisings  of  the  people.  Our  Government,  institutions 
and  liberty  exist  by  the  educated  intelligence  of  their  governors 
or  not  at  all.    Beyond  the  little  army  which  serves  the  purposes 
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of  the  national  police,  and  the  navy  which  protects  our  expand- 
ing commerce,  the  strength  of  our  Government  is  solely  in  the  in- 
telligence of  the  people.  The  sources  of  our  power  and  the  re- 
cruiting stations  of  our  armies  are  not  in  the  camp  nor  in  the  forts 
nor  with  the  flag  and  drum  beat  of  the  conscripting  officer,  but 
they  are  in  the  common  schools,  the  high  schools,  the  academies, 
the  colleges  and  the  universities  of  the  United  States. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  STATUE  OF  CORNELIUS  VAN- 
DERBILT1 AT  VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY,  OCTOBER  II,   1 89 7. 

The  American  Commonwealth  is  built  upon  the  individual. 
It  recognizes  neither  classes  nor  masses.  "That  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,"  are  the  words  of  the  immortal  Declaration  of 
Independence.  These  truths  are  not  only  the  language  of  Ameri- 
can liberty :  they  are  interwoven  into  the  character  of  American 
citizens,  who  are  taught  from  childhood  and  receive  by  inherit- 
ance the  lesson  "That  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.',  We  have  thus  become  a  nation  of  self- 
made  men.  We  live  under  just  and  equal  laws  and  all  avenues 
for  a  career  are  open.  It  has  become  a  proverb  that  there  are 
but  "three  generations  from  shirt  sleeve  to  shirt  sleeve,"  from  the 
necessity  to  work  to  work  from  necessity.  Neither  the  system 
of  the  past  by  which  the  few  were  born  to  privilege  and  property 
and  the  many  to  struggle  and  privation,  nor  the  advanced  views 
of  the  present  by  which  the  capacity  of  the  weakest  shall  be  the 
measure  of  success  permitted  to  the  strong  find  any  recognition 
in  the  workings  of  our  institutions. 

If  the  result  of  our  system  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  so  to  temper  the  doctrine 
that  the  efforts  of  the  born  leaders  of  industry  shall  uplift  whole 
communities  to  greater  happiness  and  to  better  standards  of 
living  by  originating  enterprises  and  developments  which  give 
to  thousands  new  occupations  and  larger  returns  for  their  labor. 
Every  youth  sees  about  him  inspiring  examples.  They  are  not 
few  nor  isolated.  They  are  found  in  every  settlement,  however 
small  it  may  be,  and  in  most  families.  All  men  who  have  risen 
above  the  conditions  of  birth  and  surroundings  and  maintained 
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their  advance  are  illustrations.  Freedom  of  opportunity  and 
preservation  of  the  results  of  forecast,  industry,  thrift,  and  hon- 
esty have  made  the  United  States  the  most  prosperous  and 
wealthy  country  in  the  world. 

Commodore  Vanderbilt  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  prod- 
uct and  possibilities  of  our  free  and  elastic  conditions.  His 
father  was  a  small  farmer  with  a  large  family  and  it  became 
necessary  for  the  son  to  look  out  for  himself  when  very  young. 
Ordinarily  his  career  would  have  been  to  work  on  until  he  could 
take  a  little  farm  for  himself,  run  in  debt  for  it,  and  labor  half 
his  life  in  the  effort  to  pay  off  the  mortgage.  But  he  knew  of 
some  and  read  of  many  who  from  the  same  beginnings  had  become 
successful  in  business.  He  was  healthy  and  strong.  His  mother 
had  confirmed  him  in  good  habits  and  principles.  He  had  little 
education,  but  a  marvelously  clear  head  and  sound  judgment.  At 
sixteen,  borrowing  a  hundred  dollars  from  his  mother,  he  began 
the  battle  of  life  and  he  died  the  richest  man  in  the  world,  with 
the  reputation  of  having  made  more  money  than  was  ever  before 
accumulated  in  a  single  life.  He  had  an  exhaustless  capital  of 
courage  and  common  sense.  His  motto  was  simple  and  straight- 
forward, like  every  act  in  the  wonderful  drama  of  which  he  was 
the  chief  actor.  "What  other  men  have  done  I  can  do,"  was 
the  mainspring  of  his  exertions. 

The  qualities  which  make  a  great  writer,  or  orator,  or  states- 
man are  easily  recognized.  The  world  knows  the  elements  of 
mind  and  character  which  made  Hannibal  the  ablest  of  generals, 
Caesar  the  greatest  of  conquerors  and  rulers,  Cromwell  chief  of 
reformers,  and  Washington  first  among  patriots.  Authors  reveal 
themselves  in  their  works.  The  contemporaries  of  a  successful 
man  of  affairs  never  tire  of  discussing  the  question  whether  his 
rise  is  due  to  good  luck  or  good  judgment.  The  destructive 
words  in  our  language  are  "if"  and  "but."  There  are  not  bocks 
enough  in  the  world  to  hold  the  explanations  of  tired  and  tiring 
millions  telling  of  the  brilliant  things  they  would  have  done  "if" 
something  had  not  happened,  and  "but"  for  the  unexpected. 
These  words  are  hurled  at  every  strong  man  to  account  for  his 
career.  Fortunes  made  by  the  discovery  of  a  mine  or  the  posses- 
sion of  a  patent  for  a  useful  invention  are  common  accidents. 

For  sixty-six  years  Commodore  Vanderbilt  was  in  perpetual 
warfare.     He  neither  asked  nor  gave  quarter.    The  same  coun- 
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try,  the  same  laws,  the  same  open  avenues,  the  same  opportunities 
which  he  had  before  him  were  equally  before  every  other  man. 
The  keenest  competition  and  the  earnest  rivalry  of  able  and 
ambitious  opponents  met  him  at  every  step  in  his  career.  Wary 
adversaries  were  watching  for  weakness  in  his  schemes,  or  a 
failure  of  his  plans.  Each  day  renewed  an  old  fight  or  began  a 
new  one.  He  was  often  checked,  sometimes  forced  to  retreat 
and  take  another  position,  but  he  was  never  defeated.  He  ulti- 
mately remained  master  of  the  field  and  pushed  straight  forward 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  He  was  not  the  creation 
of  luck  nor  chance  nor  circumstances. 

It  is  not  just  to  judge  men  by  arbitrary  standards.  A  few 
broad  rules  are  applicable  to  all,  and  after  that  there  must  be 
great  liberality.  The  preacher,  the  teacher,  the  politician,  the 
professional  man,  the  soldier,  the  man  of  business  may  each  think 
the  other  to  have  lived  a  narrow  or  useless  life.  We  must  esti- 
mate the  career  and  work  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  upon  principles 
which  are  common  to  very  few.  He  was  much  more  than  a  mere 
money  maker.  He  delighted  in  money  making,  but,  like  all  mas- 
terful men,  he  loved  power.  He  said  to  me ;  "I  sometimes  do  a 
foolish  thing,  knowing  it  is  foolish,  just  to  prove  that  I  can  make 
even  a  foolish  movement  successful." 

He  invested  his  hundred  dollars  in  a  little  sailboat  or  periagua 
to  carry  passengers  between  Staten  Island  and  New  York  on  a 
far-sighted  judgment  that  there  was  a  public  demand  for  better 
service  between  these  points.  It  was  this  instinct  or  insight  which 
made  him  resistless  in  competitive  business.  Old  and  experi- 
enced masters  of  transportation  had  controlled  the  steamboat 
traffic  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Long  Island  Sound  for  years, 
but  in  a  short  time,  though  he  had  less  capital,  he  drove  them  off 
these  waters.  He  saw  far  in  advance  of  his  time  the  results 
which  could  be  obtained  from  ocean  steamers.  There  were  pros- 
perous lines  plying  between  New  York  and  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama and  the  Isthmus  and  the  Pacific  ports.  Their  managers 
were  conservative,  old-fashioned,  old  fogy,  and  rich.  They 
looked  with  amusement  and  amazement  at  this  adventurer  in  their 
domain  who  singly  and  alone  boldly  challenged  their  supremacy. 
Thirty  years  afterwards  I  heard  an  old  merchant  lamenting  that 
the  Commodore  forced  his  company  to  sell  out  to  him  their 
Atlantic  line  and  pay  him  two-thirds  the  profits  on  the  Pacific  to 
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keep  off  that  ocean.  His  entry  into  the  railway  world  was  the 
result  of  the  same  foresight  and  wisdom.  His  mind  was  like 
a  rifle  barrel.  It  carried  thought  straight  to  the  mark.  It  was 
difficult  to  induce  him  to  take  up  a  subject,  but  when  he  did,  noth- 
ing could  divert  him  from  it  until  a  decision  was  reached.  He 
never  doubted  that  verdict,  or  revealed  it,  but  acted  upon  it  with 
lightning-like  rapidity.  He  thus  found  millions  where  others  had 
lost  them. 

The  development  of  American  railway  systems  has  produced 
many  strong  men,  but  their  operations  had  been  generally  disas- 
trous to  their  stockholders  and  bondholders.  They  were,  at  that 
time,  honeycombed  with  parasites,  while  freight  and  passenger 
agents  exercised  an  arbitrary  power  and  petty  tyranny  toward 
individuals  and  localities  to  which  most  of  the  subsequent  public 
animosity  against  railroads  and  railroad  men  is  due.  They  broke 
connections  on  the  whim  of  an  offended  officer,  and  cut  each 
other's  throats  to  gratify  the  spite  of  a  traffic  manager.  The 
Commodore  made  up  his  mind  that  railway  transportation  was  to 
be  the  leading  business  of  the  future ;  that  there  was  no  limit  to 
its  expansion,  and  that  under  business  management,  and  with 
business  methods,  railroad  stocks  were  the  best  investment  in  the 
country.  He  knew  that  railway  chaos  was  his  opportunity.  The 
stock  of  the  Harlem  Railroad  was  a  football  in  Wall  Street  at 
from  three  to  five  dollars  a  share,  its  bonds  discredited,  its  equip  ■ 
ment  unfit  for  the  service,  and  its  roadbed  unsafe.  Capitalists 
had  dismissed  it  from  their  calculations  as  a  worthless  and  hope- 
less property.  It  found  in  the  man  of  steamboats  and  steam- 
ships its  regenerator.  He  knew  the  people  and  believed  that  the 
same  feelings  moved  them  on  land  as  on  water.  Speed  is  the 
first  demand  of  the  American;  with  safety,  if  possible,  though 
he  will  risk  much  to  go  on  the  fastest  line.  Wall  Street  believed 
the  three  millions  of  dollars  the  Commodore  spent  on  the  road 
thrown  away.  It  gave  the  company  new  cars  and  locomotives, 
a  safe  and  stable  way,  and  regular  and  rapid  train  service.  It 
illustrated  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  genius  in  his  chosen  field  of  competi- 
tion. The  Hudson  River  and  Harlem  roads  both  ran  from  New 
York  to  Albany.  The  first,  which  had  not  known  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  latter,  now  felt  the  effects  of  its  keen  and  dangerous 
rivalry.  In  less  than  two  years  the  stockholders  of  the  Hudson 
Line  were  begging  him  to  take  their  road.     This  he  did  at  about 
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thirty  dollars  a  share.  Railway  traffic  had  found  a  new  and  orig- 
inal master.  Quicker  time  and  better  facilities  attracted  passen- 
gers and  freight  from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from 
the  Southern  routes  and  ports  to  New  York.  They  drew  from 
the  water  lines.  With  lower  fares  and  rates  to  the  public  the 
volume  of  new  business  soon  brought  these  bankrupt  properties 
into  the  best  paying  investments  in  the  country.  The  Commo- 
dore made  millions  and  the  other  stockholders  shared  according 
to  their  holdings.  The  public  received  better  service  at  lower 
prices  and  New  York  a  new  impetus  in  its  trade. 

The  development  of  railway  management  has  been  one  of 
the  most  rapid,  revolutionary  and  remarkable  in  the  marvelous 
story  of  commerce.  Its  progress  has  been  a  succession  of  para- 
doxes. The  predicted  dangers  have  proved  benefits,  and  the 
dreaded  evils  blessings  to  the  public.  It  is  natural  that  people 
should  be  sensitive  to  any  change  in  existing  conditions  among 
the  great  carriers  of  the  country.  Upon  them  depend  our  vast 
internal  traffic,  the  equality  and" stability  of  rates,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  communities  and  individuals. 

The  Commodore  had  given  little  attention  to  inland  trans- 
portation. The  roads  acquired  reached  Chicago  over  many  con- 
necting lines.  Each  had  its  policy,  the  interests  of  its  managers, 
its  fight  for  arbitraries,  and  its  methods  of  business,  and  the 
overcharged  and  buffeted  public  were  enduring  endless  expenses 
and  inconvenience. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  logical  processes  by  which  most  men 
arrive  at  conclusions.  They  consult  trusted  advisors,  they  seek 
light  from  every  source  and  the  mosaic  of  their  judgment  can  be 
accurately  traced.  This  reticent,  self-reliant,  and  bold  operator 
seemed  to  jump  at  conclusions  by  intuition  as  women  are  alleged 
to  do.  Intimate  friends  rarely  knew  his  intentions  and  no  one 
ever  heard  him  give  any  reasons  for  his  plans.  Sententious 
aphorisms  condensed  his  opinions.  He  refused  larger  salary  from 
Gibbons,  the  steamboat  magnate  of  his  early  career,  saying,  "If 
I  am  worth  that  to  another  man  I  must  be  worth  a  good  deal 
more  to  myself."  His  son-in-law,  Horace  F.  Clark,  was  a  very 
brilliant  and  able  lawyer,  but  speculative  and  erratic  in  business. 
I  heard  friends  plead  for  hours  with  the  Commodore  that  Clark 
might  be  restored  to  full  confidence  and  share  in  the  vast  enter- 
prises then  projected.     "Smartest  fellow  I  ever  knew,  but  a  cog 
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loose  in  his  machinery,"  was  the  only  reply  of  this  inexorable 
relative.  "Fools  can  make  money,  but  only  wise  men  can  keep 
it,"  was  one  of  his  maxims,  and  eight  out  of  every  ten  of  his 
millionaire  contemporaries  and  intimates  became  bankrupt. 

In  the  old  days  of  leadership  in  finance  and  speculation  Wall 
Street  always  had  a  recognized  king.  He  had  a  large  following, 
and  his  sway  was  daily  disputed.  After  innumerable  victories, 
and  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  individuals  and  combinations,  he 
was  dethroned  and  bankrupted  in  some  wild  panic.  His  succes- 
sor would  take  the  perilous  place,  to  pursue  the  same  career  and 
meet  a  like  fate.  But  in  Mr.  Vanderbilt  this  center  of  the  risks 
and  values  of  the  continent  found  a  master  whose  resources 
were  great  and  whose  judgment  was  unerring.  It  was  equally 
dangerous  to  follow  or  fight  him  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  changed  his  policy  as  he  saw  before  others  did  the 
gathering  storm  or  the  rainbow  of  prosperity.  "Wall  Street 
owes  me  a  million  a  year,"  I  heard  him  say,  and  until  the  last  he 
collected  that  and  in  some  years  many  millions. 

As  he  wished  to  make  the  railway  stronger  and  more  popular 
by  putting  the  representatives  of  more  varied  and  independent 
interests  in  the  directory,  I  saw,  at  his  request,  a  gentleman 
belonging  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  of  our  colonial 
families.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  culture,  the  highest  social 
position,  and  moderate  fortune.  It  was  a  glittering  offer  and 
carried  with  it  the  prospect  of  rare  opportunities  for  making 
money.  This  gentleman  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
sufficient  for  his  needs  and  tastes  and  that  riches  did  not  tempt 
him  from  his  farm,  his  cattle,  his  horses,  his  books,  and  his  life  of 
restful  work  and  unvexed  liberty.  When  I  reported  the  answer 
to  the  Commodore  and  his  amazed  associates  he  said,  "The  only 
man  of  sense  in  the  country."  Long  after  all  these  men  of  vast 
cares  and  acute  worries  were  dead,  my  friend,  then  vigorous  in 
the  nineties,  gleefully  recalled  his  investment  in  life  rather  than 
wealth. 

I  had  known  the  Commodore  well  for  several  years,  and  one 
day  he  suddenly  asked  if  he  could  retain  me  as  attorney  and 
counsel.  I  had  been  appointed  and  confirmed  United  States 
Minister  to  Japan,  a  position  of  power  and  prominence  because 
of  the  opening  of  that  country  to  civilization.  "No  future  in 
politics,"  he  said;  "railroad's  the  career  for  a  young  man  now. 
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Don't  be  a  fool."  He  was  seventy-two  and  I  was  thirty-two,  and 
thus  began  a  confidential  and  personal  relationship  which,  during 
the  intervening  thirty-one  years,  has  continued  unbroken  and  un- 
clouded through  four  generations  of  his  family. 

It  was  evident  that  the  great  and  growing  product  of  the 
agricultural  West  could  neither  find  a  profitable  market  at  the 
seaboard  nor  be  properly  developed  so  long  as  it  was  subject  to 
the  tolls  and  the  whims  of  many  connecting  lines.  The  Commo- 
dore quickly  decided  and  as  suddenly  executed  a  vast  scheme  of 
consolidation.  The  echoes  of  that  controversy  still  resound. 
The  people  were  wild,  first  with  panic,  then  rage,  and  then  a 
determination  to  check  or  destroy  the  power  from  which  such 
dire  results  were  feared.  The  agitation  threatened  to  ruin  the 
Commodore's  fortune,  but  his  movements  were  too  rapid  for 
Legislatures  or  courts.  For  many  years  the  fiction  of  concen- 
trated wealth  controlling  Congresses  and  courts  and  grinding  the 
people  under  the  wheels  of  a  remorseless  juggernaut  eased  the 
labors  of  the  makers  of  political  platforms,  formed  ready  copy 
for  emergent  space  in  the  newspapers,  and  fired  the  imagination 
and  frenzied  the  speech  of  professional  agitators.  The  fact  that 
the  reduction  in  expenses  enabled  the  consolidated  companies 
to  furnish  greater  facilities  at  large  reductions  in  the  rates  pre- 
vented hostile  legislation  culminating  in  the  restoration  of  the  old 
methods.  The  ablest  and  most  eloquent  of  those  who  denounced 
this  alleged  monopoly  preferred,  when  traveling  and  not  talking, 
the  continuous  ride  and  lower  fares  to  the  changes  of  cars,  the 
checking  and  rechecking  of  baggage,  the  delays,  annoyances,  and 
expenses  of  an  antique  mode  of  transportation  which  he  tried  to 
make  himself  and  others  believe  was  one  of  the  safeguards  of 
liberty.  The  advantages  to  the  country  from  this  combination 
of  similar  interests  were  incalculable.  The  settlement  and  crea- 
tion of  the  States  in  the  Western  and  Northwestern  territories 
were  dependent  upon  cheap  transportation,  and  the  problem  of 
cheap  transportation  was  solved  by  the  consolidation  of  continu- 
ing and  connecting  roads.  The  fear,  the  outcry,  and  the  happy 
results  of  this  controversy  demonstrated  a  truth  which  I  have 
often  discovered  both  by  observation  and  experience  that  most  of 
our  troubles,  both  as  States  and  as  individuals,  are  about  things 
which  never  happen. 

The  natural  highway  for  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  was  by  the 
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great  lakes,  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  Hudson  River. 
With  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  an  unbroken  waterway 
existed  between  the  East  and  the  West,  giving  to  New  York  City 
the  advantage  of  being  the  port  and  depot  of  the  internal  traffic 
of  the  country.  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  struggled  to  share 
in  this  growing  commerce  by  building  railway  lines  over  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  The  difficulties  of  the  routes,  and  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  ports  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  compared 
with  New  York,  compelled  these  roads  to  carry  traffic  to  those 
cities  at  rates  sufficiently  below  the  tariff  to  New  York  to  secure 
a  constantly  increasing  amount  of  the  business.  This  differential 
had  been  recognized  and  permitted  at  thirteen  per  cent,  less  to 
Baltimore,  and  ten  per  cent,  less  to  Philadelphia  than  to  New 
York.  Commodore  Vanderbilt  saw  in  this  condition  a  larger 
question  than  the  traffic  of  his  roads.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Empire  State  and  its  metropolitan  city  was  threatened.  In  the 
near  future  the  natural  advantages  of  New  York  would  have  been 
overcome  and  its  trade  diverted.  The  public  authorities  and  the 
people  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  vigorously  and  loyally  made 
common  cause  with  their  railroads.  New  York,  as  always,  con- 
fident and  serene,  was  indifferent.  The  subject  was  of  sufficient 
importance  for  the  National  Government  to  act.  Its  settlement 
should  not  have  been  in  the  hands  of  individuals  or  corporations, 
but  railway  development  had  outstripped  popular  apprehension 
of  its  power  or  perils.  There  was  no  conception  of  any  form  of 
governmental  supervision  or  control. 

The  course  of  the  great  East  and  West  lines  was  in  the  hands 
of  three  men — Commodore  Vanderbilt,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  John  W.  Garrett,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  The  Commodore  demanded  equal  rates 
to  all  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  put  the  decision  into 
effect.  The  result  was  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  railway 
wars.  There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  the  popular  idea  that  rail- 
road wars  benefit  the  public.  It  is  true  that  rates  and  fares  go  to 
very  low  figures,  but  they  are  wildly  fluctuating  figures,  while 
stability  and  publicity  of  charges  are  the  life  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness. This  war  made  fortunes  for  those  who  could  take  advan- 
tage of  these  daily  changing  prices  for  the  carriage  of  their 
products,  and  bankrupted  those  who  could  not.  It  stimulated 
into  feverish  and  unhealthy  activity  a  few  towns  at  competitive 
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points,  and  dried  up  the  industries  and  resources  of  numberless 
cities  and  villages  on  side  lines  or  locally  isolated.  It  was  felt  in 
every  farm-house  and  factory  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  demoralized  Wall  Street  and  impover- 
ished investors.  The  Commodore's  losses  were  immense,  but  he 
saw  that  unless  the  percentages  were  reduced  New  York  was 
doomed  as  the  commercial  and  financial  centre  of  the  country, 
and  New  York's  chief  railway,  in  which  he  had  invested  fortune 
and  reputation,  would  lose  its  principal  revenues.  The  victory 
was  substantial  and  permanent,  and  twenty  years  have  justified 
the  statesmanship  and  wisdom  of  the  policy. 

The  changing  views  of  people  towards  the  concentration  of 
great  wealth  in  the  individual  or  corporation  or  trust  are  the  most 
interesting  of  the  evolutions  caused  by  the  increasing  complexity 
of  our  civilization  and  the  ever- weakening  touch,  acquaintance, 
and  sympathy  in  crowded  communities.  The  disappearance  of 
the  neighborliness  of  the  old  village  and  rural  life  of  the  colonial 
period  and  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  are  our  present  danger 
and  future  peril. 

While  building  our  State  we  were  hero-worshippers.  At  first 
our  idols  were  Washington  and  his  compatriots,  then  the  giants 
in  the  Senate  and  party  leaders — Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun — 
and  finally  the  captains  of  industry.  Communities  praised  and 
pitted  their  capitalists  against  each  other  as  we  now  do  the  cham- 
pions of  the  ball  field  or  the  oar.  The  racing  of  the  steamboats 
of  these  rival  millionaires  drew  whole  populations  to  the  river 
banks,  who  divided  into  eager  and  bitter  partisans  of  their  favor- 
ites. Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  Daniel  Drew,  Thomas  A. 
Scott  and  John  W.  Garrett  had  the  cordial  support  and  enthusias- 
tic admiration  of  their  several  communities.  This  feeling  was 
rapidly  reversed  as  the  corporation  was  substituted  for  the  indi- 
vidual. After  years  of  controversy,  of  hostile  legislation,  of 
corporate  abuses  and  their  correction,  both  by  law  and  by  in- 
vestors, the  necessity  for  the  combination  of  the  capital  of  the 
many  into  the  corporation  to  carry  on  enterprises  involving  vast 
sums  to  build  and  operate  was  recognized,  and  the  temperate 
judgment  of  the  time  has  accepted  the  situation  by  placing  cor- 
porations under  proper  governmental  supervision  and  control. 
Admiration  for  self-made  men  of  great  riches  has  turned  to  deep 
distrust  of  accumulated  wealth,  and  yet  the  number  of  such  people 
Vol.  v— 16 
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is  now  so  large  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  wield 
the  power  for  good  or  evil  which  was  common  a  generation  ago. 
The  agitator  ignores  the  resistless  strength  of  universal  suffrage 
and  forgets  or  denies  the  experience  of  the  past.  The  same  sense 
of  justice  and  capacity  for  government  which  has  impelled  the 
people  to  minimize  the  dangers  and  increase  the  benefits  of  cor- 
porations will  seize  and  solve  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
the  problem  of  combinations  and  trusts. 

The  life-long  battle  with  the  world  makes  most  successful  men 
harsh,  unsympathetic,  cruel  and  narrow.  Attack  and  defence 
have  become  a  habit,  and  such  men  are  as  wary,  as  isolated 
and  suspicious  as  a  North  American  Indian  on  the  warpath. 
Their  associates  and  followers  complain  that  points  are  not  given 
nor  opportunities  shared  for  making  money.  Experience  teaches 
great  operators  the  dangers  of  revealing  their  plans  to  any  one. 
A  sovereign  will  not  share  his  prerogatives  with  a  subject  and 
a  man  of  great  wealth  intensely  dislikes  to  have  his  friends  grow 
rich.  It  may  lose  him  their  services  or  his  importance  may  be 
diminished  by  dividing  his  prestige.  If  from  a  suggestion  another 
reaps  a  rich  harvest  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  not  to  feel  that 
the  money  made  was  a  loan  from  him  to  be  repaid  with  interest. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  men  of  his  time  once  said  to  me,  "I 
have  done  my  best  to  keep  those  about  me  from  getting  much 
money,  but  if  they  had  not  got  rich  in  spite  of  me  they  could 
not  have  staid  with  me."  These  common  qualities  of  the  rich 
had  many  modifications  with  a  self-reliant  and  original  genius  like 
Commodore  Vanderbilt.  As  the  railway  system  under  his  con- 
trol expanded  he  sought  the  assistance  and  association  of  strong 
men  from  many  departments  of  activity.  He  drew  into  his  vari- 
ous companies  a  remarkable  body  of  able  and  successful  directors 
and  managers.  He  was  a  keen  judge  of  human  nature  and  his 
cold,  brilliant  black  eyes  looked  over  and  through  men  as  they  did 
horses.  He  was  merciless  to  incompetence  or  inefficiency  and 
tested  to  the  utmost  the  powers  of  those  who  showed  capacity. 
But  larger  trusts,  compensation  and  position  followed  demon- 
strated ability.  He  never  complimented  or  apparently  saw  the 
officer  who  was  more  than  doing  his  duty,  but  suddenly  lifted 
him  over  the  heads  of  the  plain  plodders.  He  gave  the  largest 
liberty  to  the  president  or  manager,  and  paid  little  attention  to 
details,  or  the  inner  working  of  the  organization.     If  the  results 
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were  satisfactory  the  gossip  and  anonymous  attacks  which  are 
always  seeking  to  undermine  and  destroy  an  executive  officer 
had  no  other  influence  with  Mr.  Vanderbilt  than  to  strengthen 
that  official.  It  cannot  be  said  of  any  one  that  his  services  are 
indispensable.  If  such  were  the  case  the  mechanism  of  business 
might  stop.  But  in  the  management  of  great  corporations  whose 
income,  gross  and  net,  is  dependent  upon  popularity,  harmonious 
relations  with  public  officials  and  bodies,  the  friendship  of  con- 
necting lines,  the  avoidance  of  hostilities  with  competitive  com- 
panies and  the  adjustment  of  expenses  to  the  most  rigid  economy 
compatible  with  the  highest  efficiency,  there  is  easily  a  difference 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  yearly  results  as  between  an  ordi- 
nary official  and  one  of  first-class  executive  mind.  Though 
previous  experience  had  accustomed  him  to  low-salaried  officials, 
he  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  fact  that  compensation,  however 
great,  was  comparatively  small  if  it  drew  into  the  service  the  men 
capable  of  wisely  handling  his  railroads. 

Only  an  iron  constitution  could  have  survived  the  ceaseless 
activity  and  sleepless  work  of  the  Commodore  until  he  had  won 
his  fortune.  Only  an  equipoised  and  self -mastered  philosopher 
could  have  afterwards  adjusted  to  such  rigid  rules,  labor  and 
refreshment,  business  and  recreation.  Almost  all  who  have  been 
spared  to  the  psalmist's  limit  of  three  score  and  ten  retire  and 
vegetate,  or,  if  they  embark  in  new  ventures,  find  their  judgments 
impaired,  and  soon  lose  the  accumulations  of  a  lifetime.  The 
Commodore  discovered  that  only  those  who  have  resources  in 
many  fields  of  easy  and  congenial  occupation  can  safely  change 
the  habits  of  a  lifetime.  The  most  extraordinary  thing  con- 
nected with  the  career  of  this  remarkable  man  is  that  his  best 
work  and  greatest  achievements  were  accomplished  after  he  had 
passed  seventy.  He  was  worth  about  twenty  millions  when  he 
had  rounded  the  life-line  of  the  Scripture  and  he  added  over 
eighty  millions  to  it  in  the  next  twelve  years.  His  day  began  at 
nine  o'clock  among  the  horses  he  loved,  and  then  until  two  that 
active  brain  and  unerring  judgment  was  formulating  plans 
covering  the  continent.  He  left  business  behind  in  the  office  at 
two,  and  neither  profit  or  loss  could  tempt  him  to  talk  about  it, 
until  the  next  morning.  At  three  he  was  spinning  along  behind 
his  trotters,  seeking  the  excitement  of  a  spurt  of  speed  with  a 
rival  team.     The  rhythmic  movements  of  these  intelligent  and 
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highly  trained  thoroughbreds  as  they  seemed  to  tread  on  ether 
and  fly  through  the  air  gave  him  exquisite  pleasure.  As  they 
passed  and  distanced  horses  famed  for  triumphs  on  many  courses 
and  brought  on  to  beat  him,  this  strikingly  handsome  and  ap- 
parently stolid  old  man  was  keenly  enjoying  that  victory  in 
competition  which  had  been  the  mainspring  of  his  career.  The 
lightning-like  evolutions  of  his  mind  working  in  harmony  with 
and  excited  to  action  by  both  the  speed  and  dangers  of  the  race 
brought  to  perfection,  before  he  dropped  the  reins  upon  these 
panting  partners  of  his  thoughts,  many  a  scheme  which  routed 
his  enemies  or  revolutionized  Wall  Street. 

He  received  daily  a  bushel  of  begging  letters.  The  man 
whose  invention  could  be  bought  and  millions  made  with  a  few 
thousands,  the  farmer  whose  mortgage  was  past  due  and  who, 
if  the  mortgage  were  lifted,  could  pay  the  principal  to  his  rescuer, 
though  he  could  not  meet  the  interest  on  it  to  the  mortgagee, 
the  woman  whose  husband  was  straying  away,  but  who  could 
hold  him  to  a  happy  home  if  she  could  buy  the  vine  clad  cottage 
around  the  corner,  the  old  man  whose  sands  of  life  had  nearly 
run  out,  and  the  young  one  who  needed  only  a  little  capital  to 
become  a  capitalist,  the  church  or  college  hopelessly  in  debt,  the 
girl  whose  future  happiness  would  be  wrecked  unless  she  could 
have  a  trousseau  for  marriage  and  furniture  for  housekeeping, 
honest  men  and  women,  frauds,  fools  and  cranks — all  needy  and 
unable  to  breast  the  waves  of  adversity  or  make  their  way  in  the 
world — appealed  to  him.  He  never  answered  them.  "If  I 
should  give  them  my  whole  fortune,"  he  said,  "one-half  would 
go  to  thieves  and  the  other  half  to  people  whose  folly  and  im- 
providence would  squander  it  in  a  week,  leaving  them  worse  off 
than  before."  He  possessed  neither  sympathy  nor  sentiment,  but 
had  formulated  a  theory  of  justice  and  compensation,  summed  up  in 
the  phrase,  "give  a  man  a  chance."  It  might  be  a  very  humble  and 
a  very  hard  chance,  but  if  the  man  would  stick  and  dig  and  climb 
he  was  worth  assisting.  As  proof  of  the  value  of  this  principle 
in  true  philanthropy,  he  would  point  to  the  president  of  one  of 
his  railroads  who  had  started  as  a  gateman  at  one  of  his  ferries. 

Cathedrals  and  grand  churches  did  not  impress  him.  His 
mind  always  reverted  to  the  little  Moravian  Meeting  House  where 
his  mother  worshipped.  She  was  the  one  ever  fresh  and  ten- 
der memory,  never  touched  by  time  nor  lost  in  his  years  of  bitter 
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strife.  Everyone  I  have  ever  met  who  had  made  and  sustained 
a  great  success  ascribed  it  all  to  the  impelling  influence  and 
restrainng  hand  of  a  sainted  mother.  He  went  one  Sunday  to 
the  Church  of  the  Strangers  and  saw  a  congregation  made  up 
of  the  clerks,  salesmen,  bookkeepers,  and  porters  in  the  big  whole- 
sale stores  of  the  neighborhood.  "Fellows  who  are  helping  them- 
selves," he  said,  and  sent  the  pastor,  Dr.  Leems,  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Unlike  most  self-made  men,  he  placed  the  highest  value  upon 
a  liberal  education  and  emphatically  lamented  his  own  lack  of  it. 

While  an  uncompromising  friend  of  the  Union  during  the 
Civil  War,  he  was  deeply  interested  in  harmonizing  the  sections 
and  developing  the  South  when  it  was  over.  To  Bishop 
McTyeire's  plain  presentation  of  the  enormous  benefit  of  a  uni- 
versity in  the  South  he  gave  a  hospitable  hearing.  A  sound  edu- 
cation equips  young  men  for  broader  work  and  greater  useful- 
ness. Such  an  institution  of  learning  was  in  the  line  of  his 
motto  of  helping  people  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  he  en- 
dowed Vanderbilt  University  with  a  million  dollars.  If  the 
good  bishop  and  his  associates,  foreseeing  the  future,  had  demon- 
strated the  necessity  for  a  larger  sum  they  would  have  received  it. 

The  peril  to  parties  and  good  government  and  the  dangers 
threatening  property  and  vested  rights  are  greatly  augmented 
by  the  neglect  of  their  duties  as  citizens  by  men  of  affairs  and  of 
wealth.  I  have  no  sympathy  for  the  men  who  avoid  the  caucus 
and  stay  away  from  the  polls  and  then  complain  of  politicians  and 
taxes.  In  politics,  as  in  everything  else,  the  Commodore  was 
intensely  practical  and  efficient.  He  revered  Washington  and 
believed  in  Henry  Clay. 

The  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor  revolutionized  naval  architec- 
ture. When  this  first  ironclad,  sailing  into  Hampton  Roads, 
crushed  and  sunk  the  Federal  frigates  one  after  another  there  was 
a  panic  in  New  York.  A  company  of  merchants,  bankers  and 
capitalists  from  New  York  appeared  the  next  morning  at  the 
White  House  and  were  at  once  given  audience  by  the  President. 
"Within  a  week,"  said  their  spokesman,  "The  Confederate  ram 
will  be  in  our  harbor  and  burn  or  levy  tribute  upon  our  city.  We 
have  taken  the  bonds  of  the  Government  and  done  everything  in 
our  power  to  aid  in  its  defence.  We  represent  in  the  men  here 
present  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  and  demand,  as  we  think 
we  have  the  right  to,  the  fullest  protection  against  this  peril." 
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Mr.  Lincoln  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said,  with  a  shrug  of 
his  awkward  shoulders,  "We  have  no  funds  in  the  Treasury,  not 
much  credit,  and  no  war  ship  that  I  know  of  now  which  can  stand 
against  the  Merrimac,  but  if  I  had  as  much  money  as  you  say 
you  possess  and  was  as  sheered  as  you  seem  to  be,  I  would  go 
back  home  and  find  means  of  taking  care  of  my  property." 
There  was  one  rich  man  whose  fortune  was  peculiarly  in  danger 
who  did  not  go  to  Washington  nor  appeal  for  help.  He  owned 
the  largest  and  fastest  ship  on  the  ocean.  He  braced  her  bows 
with  great  timbers  and  then  gave  her  to  the  Government  on 
condition  that  she  should  be  hurled  at  full  speed  against  the 
Merrimac.  It  was  a  novel  application  of  the  ram  in  naval  battle 
in  modern  warfare  and  the  result  would  have  been  the  destruction 
of  both  vessels.  The  arrival  of  the  Monitor  and  her  signal  vic- 
tory prevented  this  drastic  experiment.  The  Commodore  con- 
firmed his  gift  of  the  Vanderbilt  to  the  nation  which  greatly 
needed  her  and  a  grateful  Congress  voted  him  the  thanks  of  the 
country  and  a  commemorative  medal  for  his  patriotism. 

The  period  of  the  active  life  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  the 
era  of  revolution  and  evolution  in  our  national  history.  The 
Civil  War,  and  rapidly  succeeding  inventions  and  discoveries, 
called  for  men  of  great  original  genius  and  courage  and  gave 
them  unexampled  opportunities.  It  produced  in  war,  Grant  and 
Lee;  in  statesmanship,  Lincoln;  in  the  pulpit,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher;  in  journalism,  Horace  Greeley;  in  oratory,  Charles 
Sumner  and  Wendell  Phillips,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Henry 
Winter  Davis  and  Henry  W.  Grady;  and  in  the  industrial  and 
business  world  men  who  have  left  their  marks  upon  every  State 
and  city  in  the  Union.  Opportunities  for  large  enterprises  and 
vast  fortunes  were  frequent  in  the  mighty  upheaval  occasioned  by 
the  destruction  of  old  methods  and  machinery,  and  the  reduplica- 
tion of  force  in  the  application  of  steam  and  invention  of  power, 
the  rapid  settlement  of  States  and  creation  of  cities.  Such  con- 
ditions can  never  occur  again.  Few  of  the  men  who  ruled  like 
sovereigns  in  their  respective  spheres  were  worthy  types  of 
American  manhood.  But  the  Commodore,  chief  of  them  all,  in 
the  success  of  his  undertakings  and  in  the  continuing  victories  of 
his  campaigns,  was,  in  his  public  spirit,  his  sterling  integrity,  his 
fidelity  to  his  associates  in  the  great  enterprises  he  built  up  and 
his  rugged  patriotism,  the  best  representative  of  the  self-made  man. 
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address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  dewey  halli 
by  admiral  dewey,  at  norwich  university/  north- 
field,  vermont,  october  1 3,  1 899. 

Admiral  Dewey,  Governor  and  Legislators,  Gentlemen 
of  the  Faculty  and  Students:  The  greetings  and  applause 
which  accompanied  Admiral  Dewey  around  the  world,  the  wel- 
come and  the  triumphal  processions  of  his  grateful  countrymen, 
the  imposing  ceremonies  at  the  national  capital  and  the  capital 
of  his  native  State  have  their  fitting  close  at  the  university  where 
the  foundations  of  his  fame  were  laid.  He  returns  from  his 
victories  to  his  Alma  Mater  and  lays  his  laurels  upon  her  shrine. 
Her  precept  and  example,  teaching  and  tradition,  made  the  man. 
The  home-coming  of  the  alumnus  during  commencement  days  to 
the  university  is  always  an  interesting  incident  in  his  life,  but 
when  he  comes  back  crowned  with  glory  and  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge his  debt,  the  old  college  has  fresh  inspiration  for  her  sons. 

Forty-five  years  ago  a  young  man  graduated  from  here  and 
entered  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  At  this  institution 
he  had  found  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  decided  upon  his  career. 
The  allurements  of  commerce  and  fortune  did  not  tempt  him. 
The  pathways  of  the  professions  and  industrial  preferment  which 
attracted  most  of  the  youth  of  America  had  no  charms  for  young 
Dewey.  To  win  his  way  in  the  service  of  his  country  was  his 
ambition.  The  period  of  his  active  life  is  the  most  wonderful 
half  century  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  the  era  of  inven- 
tion, of  discovery,  of  the  utilization  of  the  forces  of  nature  to 
the  service  of  mankind.  The  rapid  evolution  and  development 
of  the  arts  and  industries  have  piled  up  gigantic  fortunes  for  the 
able,  far-sighted  and  adventurous.  The  contention  and  competi- 
tion for  great  wealth  have  absorbed  the  best  talent  and  the  vital 
energies  of  the  people.     The  hot  race  for  money  has  drawn  the 

1Xorv.iclh  University,  founded,  as  a  military  school,  in  1819  at  Norwich,  Vermont,  by 
Captain  Alden  Partridge  (1785-1854),  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  acting  Superintendent  of  the  West 
Point  Academy  in  1808-1815  and  full  superintendent  in  1815-17.  It  was  moved  to 
Northfield  in  1866.— Ed. 
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strongest  from  every  walk  in  life.  To  get  rich  has  seemed  to 
foreign  and  domestic  observers  the  sole  teachings  of  our  schools, 
and  its  rewards  of  luxury  and  power  the  most  satisfactory 
attainments. 

After  neary  fifty  years,  George  Dewey  is  again  upon  the  old 
campus  and  treading  these  venerable  halls  possessed  of  little  more 
of  accumulated  wealth  than  when  he  left.  His  gift  to  his  college 
far  surpasses  the  value  of  the  endowments  and  buildings.  It  is 
the  example  for  all  time  of  the  Norwich  student,  who,  without 
influence  or  assistance,  by  his  steadfastness,  pluck  and  genius 
became  the  hero  of  the  American  Navy  and  the  conqueror  of  a 
new  world  for  his  country. 

This  day  is  an  influence  in  breaking  the  spell  of  gross  mate- 
rialism which  binds  the  closing  year  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  opens  for  the  twentieth  nobler  aims  and  higher  ideals.  The 
ingenuous  youth  can  see  that  comfort,  happiness  and  fame  are 
possible  in  art  and  letters,  in  the  service  of  humanity  and  the 
service  of  the  country.  We  are  to  become  broader  and  more 
liberal  in  our  associations.  Wealth  is  to  find  that  it  is  honored 
by  artists,  statesmen,  jurists,  men  and  women  of  letters,  educa- 
tors and  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  being  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  social  opportunities  which  money  gives.  The  pleas- 
ures of  the  fortunate  are  to  be  enormously  enriched  by  the 
presence  of  achievement  and  genius  from  many  departments 
under  hospitable  roofs.  The  characteristic  of  our  time  is  the 
equal  struggle  for  social  position  and  material  gain.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  a  wide-spread  belief  that  society  recognizes  only 
people  of  large  incomes  and  lavish  expenditures.  Let  the  bar- 
riers of  exclusiveness  be  lowered  for  the  worthy  and  cultured, 
for  those  distinguished  in  public  life  and  the  professions,  for 
talent  which  adds  to  the  improvement,  enjoyment  and  education 
of  the  people,  and  the  ambitions  of  the  student  will  see  other 
careers  than  the  congested  avenues  of  trade  or  the  perils  of 
speculation. 

The  life  of  Admiral  Dewey  is  a  manual  for  the  young  Ameri- 
can. It  demonstrates  that  work  and  thoroughness  are  the  essen- 
tials of  success.  Opportunity — or  accident,  if  you  please — hap- 
pens to  every  one.  If  ready,  he  seizes  upon  it  and  his  career  is 
made.  If  unprepared,  it  passes  by  and  rarely  returns.  The  law- 
yer may  labor  for  years  before  the  case  comes  which  tests  his 
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equipment.  The  doctor  may  practice  half  a  lifetime  with  limited 
results,  and  then  his  chance  arrives.  The  clergyman  is  called 
from  a  poor  parish  to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy  in  a  metropolitan 
church.  The  cultured  congregation,  the  press  of  the  city,  the 
strongest  positions  in  his  sect,  are  waiting,  eager  and  ready.  If 
he  has  the  talent  and  has  improved  the  waiting  years  with  con- 
scientious and  tireless  work,  he  stays  and  grows;  if  not,  he  drops 
back,  to  become  in  time  one  of  the  army  of  the  unemployed. 
General  Grant  was  an  excellent  cadet,  and  in  the  Mexican  cam- 
paign mastered  the  art  of  war.  His  talent  was  for  the  tented 
field  and  not  the  pursuits  of  peace.  He  was  a  poor  farmer  and  a 
worse  tanner.  At  forty  the  opportunity  came  and  found  him 
ready.  Faithful  preparation  made  him  command  success,  and 
with  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  the  world  recognized  the  fore- 
most soldier  of  the  age.  Lincoln  became  President  at  fifty-one. 
He  met  and  triumphantly  solved  the  most  difficult  problems  ever 
presented  to  an  American  President.  But,  by  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  patient  labor  in  Legislature  and  Congress,  in  his  study 
and  in  Titanic  debate,  he  had  mastered  all  the  questions  which 
were  to  be  decided  during  the  periods  of  civil  war  and  recon- 
struction. Admiral  Dewey  was  sixty  before  fortune  confronted 
him. 

He  left  this  university  with  honor.  He  had  a  creditable 
record  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  He  did  daring  and 
brilliant  deeds  on  the  Mississippi,  and  learned  invaluable  lessons 
under  that  grand  old  naval  hero  of  the  Civil  War,  Admiral  Farra- 
gut.  At  sea  and  on  land,  on  his  ship  and  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  with  resistless  energy  and  intelligent  work, 
he  became  known  as  the  most  thorough  and  able  officer  in  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  naval  warfare.  The  idle  days,  the 
wasted  hours,  the  health-wrecking  dissipations  which  account  for 
most  of  the  failures  in  a  career  were  never  the  experience  of  this 
enthusiast  in  his  profession.  He  had  no  faith  in  luck,  or  chance, 
or  accident,  or  genius.  He  believed  in  work.  His  ideals  were 
to  have  a  great  opportunity  and  be  so  thoroughly  equipped  for 
every  contingency  that  fate  must  surrender  to  preparation. 

The  three-score  milestone  was  behind  and  the  retiring  limit 
near  when  Commodore  Dewey  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Asiatic  squadron.  A  message  was  received  at  Hong  Kong  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  war  had  broken  out  with  Spain, 
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and  the  Commodore  must  at  once  go  to  sea  and  find  and  capture 
or  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  story  of 
the  man  without  a  country  has  interested  generations  of  readers. 
With  Commodore  Dewey  were  the  fascinating  possibilities  and 
perils  of  a  fleet  without  home  or  port.  He  was  six  thousand 
miles  from  the  United  States,  and  the  neutrality  laws  closed  for 
him  friendly  harbors,  and  needed  supplies  were  contraband  of 
war.  Manila  was  the  fortified  harbor  of  the  enemy,  and  in  it 
were  the  warships  of  Spain.  Its  channels  were  mined,  its  forts 
manned  with  modern  guns,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  was  superior 
in  numbers  and  ordnance.  But  there  were  the  harbor  he  wanted, 
the  supplies  he  required,  the  ships  he  was  ordered  to  capture  or 
destroy.  During  a  week  of  great  anxiety  for  his  countrymen 
we  only  knew  that  the  Commodore  was  sailing  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean  seeking  his  mission.  On  the  seventh  day  the  world  was 
electrified  by  the  message  that  he  had  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet 
and  Manila  was  at  his  mercy.  The  splendor  of  the  achievement  and 
the  completeness  of  the  victory  were  the  result  of  that  thorough- 
ness of  plan  and  detail  the  habit  for  which  was  formed  within 
these  walls,  and  that  undisputed  leadership  in  his  profession  won 
by  eager  devotion  to  its  study  and  the  grasp  and  use  of  progress 
and  invention.  The  fogy  becomes  a  barnacle,  but  Dewey  is  always 
up  to  date — often  ahead. 

The  trial  period  of  a  successful  commander  is  after  the  battle. 
Then  his  wisdom  and  capacity  have  their  supreme  test.  Diplo- 
macy must  veil  the  gun.  Grant's  terms  to  Lee  after  Appomattox 
surpassed  his  victories.  In  the  Bay  of  Manila  were  the  fleets  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe.  All  but  one  were  hostile  to  or 
jealous  of  the  Republic  of  the  West,  whose  startling  advent  might 
compel  a  rearrangement  of  their  plans  for  the  division  of  the  East. 
On  shore  were  the  Spanish  Army,  to  be  held  in  check  until  troops 
could  arrive  from  America,  and  insurgent  forces  with  wild  and 
passionate  eagerness  to  execute  vengeance  upon  their  oppressors 
by  fire  and  sword  and  rapine.  The  sole  responsibility  for  the 
control  of  this  situation  rested  with  Commodore  Dewey.  For- 
eign admirals  were  kept  within  bounds  by  firmness  which  meant 
force.  The  Spanish  Army  surrendered.  The  natives  respected 
the  wishes  of  a  victor  whom  they  feared,  and  of  a  wise  friend 
whom  they  learned  to  love.  Commissioned  to  capture  a  fleet,  he 
had  conquered  an  empire  for  his  country. 
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His  task  completed,  he  sails  for  home. 

There  is  no  parallel  in  history  of  this  triumphal  march.  As 
his  ship  carries  his  flag  more  than  half  way  around  the  globe,  he 
is  greeted  at  every  port,  in  every  country,  with  the  honors  due 
the  naval  hero  of  our  time.  He  is  met  as  he  enters  the  superb 
gateway  of  our  land  at  New  York  by  the  loving  welcome  of 
seventy  millions  of  his  countrymen.  On  bay  and  river  our  war- 
ships, our  merchant  marine  and  our  pleasure  yachts  dip  their 
pennants  and  pass  in  review.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  illumines 
harbor  and  shore  with  the  brilliancy  of  her  greeting  to  the  worthi- 
est of  her  exemplars  and  apostles.  The  procession  escorting  him 
through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  is  not  a  Roman  triumph 
with  the  spoils  of  subjugated  peoples  and  with  captives  chained 
to  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  conqueror.  The  cheering  millions 
along  the  route  voice  the  acclaim  of  the  whole  people  for  the 
American  who  has  done  so  much  for  his  country,  and  the  sailor 
whose  deeds  have  given  greater  lustre  to  our  Navy,  whose  record 
has  always  been  illustrious.  The  presentation  of  the  sword  voted 
by  Congress  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  presence 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  Capitol  was  the  crowning  glory  of  this 
marvelous  ovation. 

Not  yet  its  culmination  and  its  lesson ;  not  yet.  That  is  re- 
served for  his  Alma  Mater.  I  saw  Grant  from  Appomattox  and 
Sherman  from  the  March  to  the  Sea  at  West  Point.  There  was 
an  affectionate  significance  in  the  welcome  and  approval  of  the 
old  Academy  which  no  pageant  could  give.  The  splendors  of  the 
decorations,  the  brave  array  of  saluting  soldiers  and  sailors  have 
passed ;  the  echoes  of  the  guns  and  strains  of  martial  music  have 
died  away.  With  the  associations  and  surroundings  of  this  seat 
of  learning  the  faculty  and  students  receive  their  fellow  student 
and  honored  alumnus.  The  building  which  will  arise  upon  the 
corner-stone  now  laid  by  Admiral  Dewey  will  remain  for  un- 
numbered generations  as  a  monument  to  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education  and  the  possibilities  of  American  citizenship. 

The  benefits  of  a  college  course  are  not  all  found  in  text- 
books, lectures  and  the  library.  Those  are  the  tools  for  use  in 
practical  life,  but  can  be  had  outside  of  the  university.  The 
contact  and  attrition  of  ingenuous  minds  seeking  the  truth  break 
the  fetters  of  prejudice  and  provincialism,  and  cultivate  the  cos- 
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mopolitan  spirit  which  is  necessary  for  success  at  this  time,  when 
the  telegraph  brings  all  the  world  in  daily  communication.  To 
learn  where  and  how  to  find  quickly  the  history,  facts,  cases  and 
subjects  required  is  liberal  learning.  The  impress  of  great  teach- 
ers upon  susceptible  youth  is  felt  in  nobler  aims  and  purer  ideals 
all  through  life.  But  the  inspiration  of  living,  breathing  and 
working  where  the  famous  among  the  alumni  were  college  boys, 
is  of  incalculable  value.  Their  spirits  are  ever  present  in  rooms 
and  halls,  at  recitations  and  on  the  campus.  Every  university 
man  echoes  Kipling's  sentiment: 

"Bless  and  praise  we  famous  men — 
Men  of  little  showing! 
For  their  work  continueth, 
And  their  work  continueth, 
Broad  and  deep  continueth, 
Great  beyond  their  knowing." 

The  victory  of  Admiral  Dewey  has  a  far  wider  significance 
than  the  heroism  of  the  fight.  It  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  lifting  of  the  cloud  of  battle 
smoke  from  the  waters  of  Manila  Bay  revealed  a  new  and  poten- 
tial power  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  The  class  which  graduates 
here  next  June  enters  upon  a  larger  citizenship  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  A  war  begun  by  the  United  States  for  humanity 
and  liberty  ended  in  the  conquest  and  cession  of  a  rich  and  pop- 
ulous territory  in  the  East.  At  the  very  hour  when  our  indus- 
trial development  and  surplus  productions  demand  the  benefit  of 
expanding  markets,  we  become,  by  the  providence  of  God,  neigh- 
bor to  the  Orient  and  its  limitless  possibilities.  After  three  hun- 
dred years  of  oppression  and  spoilation  by  the  Spaniards,  after 
centuries  of  promises  made  only  to  be  broken,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  distrust  all  professions.  The  good  faith 
with  which  we  are  fulfilling  our  pledges  in  Cuba  will  ultimately 
become  known  in  every  island  in  the  Archipelago.  The  gem  of 
the  Antilles  is  feeling  the  thrill  of  liberty.  Under  the  beneficent 
rule  of  law  and  order,  she  is  experiencing  peace,  prosperity  and 
progress.  We  are  leading  her  to  independence  as  the  mother  does 
her  child,  and  at  each  more  confident  step  we  loosen  our  firm  but 
affectionate  hold  for  her  education  and  safety. 

We  must  first  subdue  the  rebellion.     The  more  quickly,  the 
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more  energetically  and  the  more  overwhelming  the  force  with 
which  it  is  done,  the  more  merciful  will  be  the  war,  and  the  ear- 
lier will  come  the  regeneration  of  the  Philippines.  The  demon- 
stration for  a  brief  period  of  a  government  which  gives  protec- 
tion to  life  and  property,  which  grants  liberty  and  law,  which 
plants  schoolhouses  and  encourages  thrift,  will  be  the  conditions 
for  happiness  they  have  never  experienced,  and  only  vaguely 
imagine  possible  through  the  anarchy  they  would  now  inaugurate. 
Manila,  Santiago  and  San  Juan  have  won  the  respect  of  Europe 
for  our  fighting  qualities,  but  our  statesmanship  and  staying  pow- 
ers are  on  trial  in  every  cabinet  in  the  Old  World.  When  civil  and 
religious  liberty  was  in  peril  before  the  united  assault  of  all  the 
great  monarchs  of  the  Continent,  William  of  Orange,  in  under- 
taking their  defense,  registered  the  simple  oath,  "I  will  main- 
tain." His  was  a  gigantic  task  against  frightful  odds.  We 
are  for  the  time  being  the  custodian  of  civilization  in  our  new 
possessions  against  a  foe  whose  defeat  is  inevitable,  and  for  a 
people  who,  released  from  the  thrall  of  savage  leaders  and  brought 
under  the  influences  of  peace,  will  become  loyal  and  productive 
citizens. 

Pride  in  one's  State  is  like  love  for  the  old  homestead.  The 
absorbing  duties  of  Dewey's  later  life  and  the  tremendous  events 
in  which  he  has  been  so  distinguished  an  actor,  have  never  weak- 
ened his  affection  for  nor  weaned  his  interest  from  Vermont. 
His  heart  has  been  ever  full  of  the  simple  lives  and  homely  vir- 
tues of  this  staid  old  New  England  commonwealth.  Her  soil 
may  not  yield  as  rich  returns  to  the  husbandman  as  the  prairie 
farms  of  the  West,  but  her  marble  and  granite  have  always  fur- 
nished tombstones  for  her  invaders  and  statues  for  her  heroes. 
Forty  years  ago,  standing  as  a  young  cadet  in  the  Capitol  at 
Montpelier  and  gazing  upon  the  statue  of  Ethan  Allen,  he  ex- 
claimed, "Life  can  achieve  no  greater  reward  than  that."  He  has 
won  that  reward.  Beside  the  hero  of  Ticonderoga  will  stand  a 
companion  figure.  Under  the  one  will  be  the  immortal  words 
which  began  the  first  victory  of  our  Revolutionary  War:  "I 
demand  your  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and 
the  Continental  Congress,"  and  under  the  other,  the  statue  of 
Admiral  Dewey,  the  sentence  which  opened  the  gates  of  the 
Orient  for  his  country :  "You  may  fire  when  you  are  ready, 
Gridley." 
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ADDRESS    AT    THE    ALUMNI    LUNCHEON,    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY, 
NEW  YORK,  JUNE  12,  I9OI. 

Mr.  Dean  and  Gentlemen:  I  don't  know  whether  I  am 
here  to-day  as  a  guest,  or  as  an  exhibit.  It  seems  to  me  rather 
that  I  am  a  captive  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  president  of  this 
institution  on  this  jubilation,  which  I  have  enjoyed  quite  as  much 
as  any  of  you. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  our  family  for  generations  that 
several  things  were  expected  of  the  male  members  in  due  rotation : 
First,  milk ;  then,  porridge ;  then,  roast  beef ;  and  then,  Yale.  But 
I  have  become  so  accustomed  to  having  my  ideals  brushed  aside, 
that  I  have  become  accustomed  to  it. 

The  Bishop  says  that  he  left  me  yesterday  in  the  Home  for 
Incurables,  and  wants  to  know  how  I  got  out.  I  thought  that 
I  was  there,  probably  for  life,  when  the  doctor  of  the  institution 
came  to  where  I  was  sitting  with  the  evening  paper  containing  a 
letter  to  the  American  people  of  President  McKinley,  in  which 
he  incontinently  smashed  my  Third  Term  boom,  and  he  says: 
"Senator,  you  are  discharged,  cured.,, 

Your  celebration  differs  from  ours  in  many  respects.  I  have 
been  attending  the  annual  dinner  of  the  alumni  of  Yale  ever 
since  I  graduated,  with  scarcely  an  exception.  I  may  say  that 
the  feast  possesses  many  of  the  Lucullan  properties  which  have 
distinguished  this  rich  banquet  to-day,  but  we  have  not  yet  intro- 
duced the  canteen.  I  understand  that  so  far  as  Columbia  is  con- 
cerned, she  began  with  it,  and  that  the  principles  which  embar- 
rassed Congress  in  the  discussion  of  legislation  last  winter  have 
not  yet  reached  this  university.  But  Yale,  being  Puritan  instead 
— a  Puritan  institution,  began  without  it,  and  is  working  toward 
the  canteen.  They  have  a  story  down  in  the  War  Department 
since  the  returns  have  come  in  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
abolishment  of  the  canteen  by  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in 
the  several  posts,  owing  to  the  great  work  of  the  W.C.T.U., 
in  which  the  son  of  a  distinguished  general  said : 
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"Father,  can  there  be  intemperance  without  drunkenness?" 
And  the  father  said  "Yes,  my  boy,  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union." 

I  go  around  a  great  deal  among  the  colleges  of  the  United 
States  delivering  addresses  at  commencement  periods  from  the 
Yale  standpoint.  In  nearly  every  one  of  them  is  a  Yale  profes- 
sor who  suggests  the  orator.  Modesty  is  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  institution  from  which  I  graduated.  I  notice  that  the 
Western  institutions,  and  there  are  a  great  many  of  them,  know 
New  York  only  as  possessing  two  institutions,  Columbia  College 
and  Tammany  Hall;  and  the  question  is  asked  me  everywhere, 
"Why  doesn't  Columbia  dominate  Tammany?"  Of  course,  we 
know  there  can  be  no  alliance ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  mind  should 
control  matter.  Well,  I  trust  that  as  Columbia  grows  in  the 
manner  in  which  she  is  expanding,  that  if  not  Columbia,  at  least 
the  spirit  of  this  institution  from  these  heights  will  control 
municipal  life  in  this  the  greatest  city  of  our  continent,  and  the 
greatest  exhibit  for  good  or  for  bad  for  all  the  world  of  the  re- 
sults of  municipal  government  in  a  free  country. 

If  the  members  of  a  firm  in  business  or  in  a  profession  neglect 
to  look  closely  after  those  to  whom  are  confided  various  duties, 
there  is  sure  to  be  bankruptcy;  and  if  there  is  not  the  most  con- 
tinuous examination  and  inspection  of  the  officers  or  managers 
of  a  great  corporation,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  receiver.  Now,  the 
difficulty  with  municipal  governments  seems  to  be  that  the  people 
who  are  the  ones  to  be  affected  injuriously  or  beneficially  by  the 
municipal  government,  do  not  exercise  that  supervision  which  is 
required  in  order  to  keep  the  officers  whom  they  elect,  and  who 
are  appointed  by  the  officer  whom  they  elect — to  keep  them  up 
to  high  standards  and  high  ideals  of  their  duty.  So,  whenever 
there  is  a  committee  appointed  for  the  performing  of  ungracious, 
and  uncomfortable,  and  disagreeable  work,  and  men  will  serve 
upon  it  in  the  public  interest,  and  acting  for  the  whole  people  en- 
deavor to  keep  the  city  pure — these  men,  who  are  generally 
graduates  of  institutions  of  learning,  and  liberal  learning,  are 
performing  their  highest  patriotic  duty. 

Now,  when  I  was  a  student  Columbia  was  not  much  in  the 
eye  of  the  other  universities  of  the  country.  She  was  not  a 
large  college ;  she  was  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  feeling 
then  was  almost  universal  among  educators  and  literary  men  in 
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the  country,  that  liberal  education  could  not  thrive  in  a  great 
city,  and  therefore  there  was  no  future  for  Columbia.  The  eyes 
of  Yale  were  opened  to  Columbia  and  what  she  could  do,  not  by 
her  learning,  but  when  she  beat  us  at  Poughkeepsie.  Nothing, 
it  seems  to  me,  shows  the  progress  of  liberal  learning  in  this 
country  so  much  as  the  exercises  which  took  place  here  to-day 
in  the  Gymnasium  Hall.  I  regretted,  when  I  first  saw  it  at  Yale, 
the  abandonment  of  the  custom  of  the  graduating  class  speaking 
theses  upon  the  platform  to  the  admiring  girls  in  the  gallery,  and 
then  of  being  honored  at  home  as  the  greatest  orators  of  the  day. 
When  I  was  graduated  I  delivered  an  address  upon  Washington 
Irving  and  the  legends  of  the  Hudson,  in  which  region  I  happened 
to  be  born,  and  it  was  printed  in  a  Peekskill  newspaper  edited 
by  a  man  who  had  never  crossed  the  Hudson  River.  He  asked 
me  for  it  and  published  it,  and  said  editorially,  "Demosthenes 
would  have  been  filled  with  pride  if  he  had  written  this."  At 
that  period  I  had  no  question  in  my  own  mind  whatever  as  to 
what  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  Demosthenes  had  he  had 
that  written  of  him. 

But  I  wonder  what  my  friend  Mr.  Hewitt — one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  your  alumni  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Americans  living — would  say  if  he  had  now,  after  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  university.  And  speaking 
of  Mr.  Hewitt,  I  am  reminded  of  how  his  scholarly  discipline  and 
learning  are  appreciated  abroad — I  was  dining  one  night  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  said: 

"I  have  met  the  most  interesting  American  I  have  ever  seen, 
the  most  interesting  man  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  talking 
to  from  your  country." 

"Who  is  it?"  I  said,  "a  member  of  Congress?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  "more  than  that." 

"A  judge?"  I  asked. 

"No,  bigger  than  that,"  replied  Mr.  Gladstone. 

"Possibly,"  said  I,  "it  was  a  United  States  Senator." 

"No ;  more  than  that,"  was  again  his  answer. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  can  think  of  but  one  man  over  here  who  is 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt?" 

"That's  the  man,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Now,  I  looked  over  the  programme  of  your  commencement 
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and  even  to-day  I  don't  believe  that  Mr.  Hewitt,  learned,  experi- 
enced, widely  read,  and  truthful  as  he  is,  could  have  answered 
or  written  on  the  subject  by  which  one  of  the  young  ladies  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Miss  Grace  Andrews  won 
the  doctorship  by  writing  a  dissertation,  which  the  faculty  in- 
formed me  they  understood,  upon  the  subject  of  "The  Primitive 
Double  Minimal  Surface  of  the  Seventh  Class  and  its  Conju- 
gate." What  are  we  coming  to  in  our  homes  if  the  girls  our 
boys  marry  are  to  have  such  things  fired  at  them.  There  is 
another  question  I  have  wanted  some  of  them  to  answer  for  thirty 
years,  I  never  could  find  it  anywhere,  and  yet  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen  who  received  also  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
won  his  degree  for  doing  it.  I  advise  him  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  young  woman  who  wrote  that;  and  the  subject  which 
he  elucidated  was  "The  Ethics  of  the  Ibu  Gebirol."  My  friends, 
what  are  we  coming  to? 

I  tell  you  what  I  hope  we  are  coming  to,  and  believe  we  will. 
I  am  immensely  proud  of  this  great  city  of  New  York,  as  well 
as  of  this  State  of  which  I  am  a  native.  I  am  proud  of  Columbia 
College  and  the  president  she  has  secured,  and  the  place  she 
holds  among  the  four  leading  universities  of  the  United  States. 
I  want  to  see  the  time  when  New  York  will  stand  for  North  and 
South  America  as  Paris  and  Berlin  do  for  all  Europe,  for  post- 
graduate education,  when  there  will  come  to  New  York,  instead 
of  going  to  Paris  and  Berlin,  students  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States;  and  every  chance  which  is  worth  having,  and  which  is 
known  elsewhere,  shall  be  open  to  the  academies  in  which  the 
American  youth  of  the  future  shall  matriculate ;  when  there  shall 
be  the  best  school  for  all  that  constitutes  the  very  highest  educa- 
tion in  post-graduate  courses  to  be  found  in  New  York,  not  only 
superior  in  its  schools  of  medicine,  schools  of  law,  mining,  en- 
gineering and  art  in  the  highest  form,  not  only  superior  to  any- 
thing in  the  United  States,  but  so  high,  so  equipped,  so  perfect, 
that  from  all  the  world  will  come  to  New  York  as  to  a  Mecca, 
men  who  wish  to  be  equipped  with  the  greatest  knowledge  in  the 
highest  walks  of  the  human  intellect. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  INSTALLATION  OF  PRESIDENT  FINLEY1  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL, 
NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  29,    I9O3. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  There  is  no  more  interesting 
ceremony  in  the  history  of  a  college  than  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  president.  It  confirms  the  growth  of  the  past  and  opens  a 
new  era.  The  new  president  has  behind  him  the  able  executives 
who  have  been  distinguished  each  in  his  own  way.  But  preserv- 
ing all  that  is  best,  it  is  his  own  individuality  which  must  build 
from  these  foundations  according  to  the  life  and  lights  of  his 
time. 

It  is  within  the  recollection  of  living  men  when  the  belief  was 
well-nigh  universal  that  a  liberal  education  was  necessary  only 
for  the  professions  of  law,  theology,  and  medicine.  If  the  elector- 
ate of  the  United  States  had  been  canvassed  sixty  years  ago,  they 
would  have  voted  that  for  mercantile  pursuits,  for  agriculture, 
for  manufacturing  or  the  vocations  of  the  artisan,  the  modest 
equipment  of  the  common  school  of  the  period  was  quite  suffi- 
cient. In  our  own  day,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  our  own  or  any  country,  emphatically  proclaims  his 
belief  that  a  liberal  education  not  only  retards  but  cripples  the 
career  of  the  business  man.  The  theory  was,  and  with  its  ad- 
vocates now  is,  that  the  youth  who  leaves  school  early  to  enter 
trade  or  the  counting  house  will  be  so  far  advanced  when  his 
brother  from  the  college  arrives,  that  the  collegian  can  never 
catch  up,  nor  will  he  be  able  to  grasp  in  a  practical  way  the  de- 
tails necessary  for  success.  The  roll  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York  with  the  story  of  their  lives  is  the 
best  answer  to  this  pessimist.  I  have  never  met  a  graduate  who 
regretted  his  liberal  education  or  the  time  spent  in  acquiring  it. 
I  have  known  most  of  the  men  who  during  the  past  forty  years 

^fohn  Huston  Finley,  a  graduate  of  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  in  1887,  and  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  1889;  President  Knox  College  1892-90,  editor  Harper's  Weekly 
and  McClure's  Magazine  1899-1900,  Professor  of  politics,  Princeton,  1900-03.— Ed. 
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have  been  distinguished  for  eminent  success  in  business,  and  the 
constant  lament  of  all,  who  had  possessed  no  early  advantages  in 
the  schools,  was  the  lack  of  that  education  which  they  hoped  to 
give  their  children. 

We  rightfully  boast  of  the  achievements  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  an  era  of  progress  and  development,  unequalled 
in  the  past  and  almost  the  despair  of  the  future.  Its  triumphs 
have  been  mainly  upon  material  lines,  and  yet  it  has  wrought 
happily  for  human  liberty  and  for  civilization.  The  only  element 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  people,  which  has  not  kept  pace  with  prog- 
ress during  that  time,  is  education.  There  was  splendor  and  in- 
spiration in  the  centennials  celebrated  by  some  of  the  oldest  uni- 
versities of  the  world.  Several  of  these  venerable  seats  of  learn- 
ing traced  their  origin  back  into  the  Dark  Ages,  and  all  of  them 
had  many  centuries  of  existence.  More  remarkable  than  their 
years  was  their  conservatism.  The  age  of  steam,  electricity  and 
invention  had  made  no  impression  upon  their  requirements,  equip- 
ment or  curriculum.  Their  graduates,  with  substantially  the 
same  preparation  which  made  them  when  they  entered  upon  the 
activities  of  life  centuries  ago  the  wonder  of  the  world,  go  forth 
now  to  wonder  at  the  world.  We  have  done  better  in  our  old 
colleges  and  universities.  We  have  recognized  that  the  domain  of 
liberal  learning  has  vastly  expanded.  It  is  no  longer  possessed 
and  governed  only  by  the  lawyer,  the  priest  and  the  doctor.  In 
the  scientific,  technological,  agricultural,  mining  and  manual 
training  schools  attached  to  the  universities,  we  have  recognized 
the  needs  of  our  time.  But  a  liberal  education  is  still  to  be  found 
only  in  institutions  which  are  supported  by  their  endowments 
and  tuition  fees  from  the  students.  Contributions  of  wealth  to 
liberal  education  have  been  liberal  and  remarkable,  but  they  have 
been  necessarily  expended  in  buildings,  laboratories,  machinery, 
grounds  for  new  departments  and  new  professorships.  The 
student  has  still  much  to  do  to  pay  his  way. 

The  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  its  people  has  long  been 
recognized,  but  under  many  limitations.  For  the  first  quarter  of 
our  country's  existence  the  old  red  school  house,  open  for  three 
months  in  the  year  and  teaching  only  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
geography,  and  arithmetic,  was  grudgingly  supported  and  uni- 
versally believed  to  accomplish  all  that  the  State  should  contri- 
bute to  the  schooling  of  its  children.    When  the  common  school 
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had  enlarged  its  curriculum  so  as  to  develop  the  quicker  and 
brighter  minds  and  open  to  them  the  highways  of  learning,  the 
high  school  came  as  a  tentative  and  doubtful  growth.  Now  the 
graduates  of  the  high  school  are  distinguished  upon  the  bench, 
at  the  Bar,  in  all  the  professions  and  in  every  business.  The 
students  from  the  high  schools,  with  their  present  splendid  pre- 
paration, enter  the  colleges  with  the  same  rank  and  examination 
as  the  boys  who  come  from  the  time-honored  preparatory  acade- 
mies. 

We  have  witnessed  within  recent  years  the  timely  death  of  a 
useless  and  numerous  body  of  our  fellow  citizens.  They  decried 
the  equal  education  of  girls  with  boys.  They  prophesied  that  the 
common  schools  with  the  large  additions  to  their  teachings  would 
unfit  the  youth  for  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life  and  precipitate 
upon  the  community  a  band  of  idlers  who  would  be  above  in- 
dustries and  unfitted  for  the  professions.  They  exhausted  the 
vocabulary  of  anguish  and  despair  at  the  possible  products  of 
the  highly  organized  and  superbly  equipped  high  schools.  Such 
human  brakes  upon  the  wheels  of  progress  undoubtedly  served 
some  useful  purpose  in  the  social  economy.  But,  like  the  problem 
of  the  mosquito,  we  have  not  yet  determined  what  it  is. 

Within  a  few  weeks  a  distinguished  British  scientist  has  in- 
formed the  people  of  England  that  unless  the  government  takes  a 
broader  view  of  its  responsibilities  in  education,  the  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  interests  of  the  country  will  steadily  decline. 
He  points  out  that  the  national  schools  in  Germany  are  equip- 
ping young  men  for  work  both  at  home  and  abroad  who  are  ma- 
king such  improvements  in  the  factories  and  promoting  so  suc- 
cessfully in  foreign  countries  the  knowledge  and  sale  of  German 
products,  that  they  are  rapidly  and  surely  supplanting  the  British 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  He  advises  that  a  vast  sum  of  sev- 
eral hundred  millions  of  dollars  be  immediately  appropriated  to 
train  the  youth  of  Great  Britain  for  the  salvation  of  her  material 
and  industrial  interests.  That  broad-minded  and  enlightened 
statesman,  Lord  Rosebery,  has  been  arousing  Parliament  and 
the  people  to  activities  on  the  same  lines. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  a  true  conception  of  the  relations 
between  the  people  and  the  State.  Every  man  and  woman  con- 
tributes to  the  welfare  of  the  State  according  to  his  or  her  ability. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  furnish  the  facilities  for  the 
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equipment  of  the  youth  according  to  their  needs  and  possibilities. 
It  is  the  theory  of  our  institutions  that  all  men  are  equal  before 
the  law,  and  all  are  to  have  equal  opportunities.  So  long  as  the 
State  fails  to  furnish  the  means  by  which  these  equal  oppor- 
tunities can  be  obtained,  we  are  imperfectly  developed  upon  the 
lines  of  our  foundation.  With  equality  before  the  law  and  equal 
opportunity  for  the  race  of  life  and  for  careers,  our  theories  are 
that  each  then  will  advance  and  acquire  according  to  his  ability. 
The  poor  man  should  be  at  no  expense  in  the  education  of  his 
children  according  to  their  several  abilities.  One  may  step  earlier 
from  the  common  school  into  trade  or  the  work  of  the  artisan. 
Another  may  feel  himself  fitted  to  enter  a  field  for  which  only 
the  highest  school  can  equip  him,  while  the  third  will  do/his  best 
work  in  life  for  himself,  his  family,  society,  and  the  State  by  a 
liberal  education  in  college.  As  these  three  enter  upon  their  ac- 
tivities each  of  them  becomes  a  valuable  member  of  the  com- 
munity in  sustaining,  strengthening  and  uplifting  his  country. 

Plato's  Academy  existed  for  nine  hundred  years  and  then  the 
Emperor  Justinian  confiscated  its  endowment  and  closed  its  doors. 
This  practical  statesman  who  could  see  the  necessity  for  codify- 
ing the  laws  could  not  understand  that  the  philosophy  and  the 
humanities  which  were  taught  in  the  halls  of  Plato's  venerable 
foundation  served  any  useful  purpose.  Had  he  been  wiser  and 
broader,  the  calamities  and  tragedies  of  the  Dark  Ages  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  averted. 

The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  presents  to  us  new 
problems.  Every  period  has  them.  Their  solution  is  always 
viewed  with  doubt  and  alarm.  Because  the  intelligence,  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  the  time  were  not  equal  to  its  requirements,  the 
world  was  plunged  into  the  anarchy,  savagery  and  ignorance  of 
the  Dark  Ages.  Because  of  a  more  universal  education  and  higher 
and  broader  intelligence  the  infinitely  greater  difficulties  and 
newer  and  more  untried  situations  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
been  admirably  adjusted  to  our  political,  industrial  and  social  life, 
notwithstanding  the  terrific  and  unprecedented  pace  of  progress. 
Competition,  intensified  by  the  instantaneous  communication  by 
cable  and  telegraph  and  the  quick  transportation  possible  with 
steam,  is  the  force  which  is  driving  our  industries  into  gigantic 
combinations  and  our  labor  into  counteracting  organizations.  A 
distinguished  body  of  lawyers  recently  proposed  to  meet  this 
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situation  by  taxing  out  of  existence  these  great  combinations, 
thereby  leaving  neither  employment  for  their  capital  nor  work 
for  labor,  and  in  the  paralysis  of  industries  and  in  the  idleness  of 
workingmen,  securing  perfect  peace — the  peace  of  Warsaw.  If 
steam  and  electricity,  with  their  influence  not  only  upon  material 
but  upon  educational  and  spiritual  life,  had  been  known  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  he  never  would  have  written  his  "Utopia."  The 
student  of  capitalization  learns  that  the  laws  of  trade  adjust 
values  and  they  cannot  be  arbitrarily  created  or  maintained.  The 
most  remarkable  corporation  ever  created,  in  the  volume  of  its 
bonds  and  stocks,  and  the  one  which  has  excited  the  most  discus- 
sion and  probably  the  most  fear,  has  within  the  past  three  months 
had  the  value  of  its  securities  reduced  in  the  open  market  by  the 
gigantic  sum  of  $400,000,000.  The  knife  of  the  legislator  would 
never  have  cut  so  deeply  in  so  brief  a  time. 

The  question  which  most  concerns  a  nation  like  the  United 
States,  existing  by  popular  suffrage  and  the  will  of  the  people,  is 
the  maintenance  of  peaceful  relations  between  capital  and  labor, 
with  the  difference  in  material  conditions  of  individuals  which 
always  comes  where  there  is  the  free  play  of  capabilities  for 
work  and  administration.  Arbitration,  which  is  the  happiest 
method  yet  devised,  requires  educated  intelligence.  The  more 
highly  cultivated  the  understanding  and  the  broader  the  grasp 
of  the  leaders,  the  better  will  they  understand  each  other  and 
the  quicker  come  together.  As  human  nature  is  constituted,  the 
world  is  always  in  need  of  leaders.  Even  heaven  has  its  angels 
and  archangels.  If  armies  were  dissolved  and  all  became  privates 
by  universal  consent  the  most  capable  would  be  put  again  in  com- 
mand, upon  principles  of  safety  and  self-preservation.  If  on  the 
deck  of  the  battleship  the  admiral,  the  captain,  the  lieutenants,  the 
chief  engineer,  and  every  head  of  department  should  surrender 
their  functions,  again  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  would  put 
the  leaders  in  their  old  places.  If  the  property  of  any  commun- 
ity was  arbitrarily  distributed  equally  among  all  its  members, 
and  free  play  left  to  their  activities,  the  same  masterful  men  who 
had  acquired  it  would  own  it  again  within  a  short  time.  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  wealth  or  competence.  The  shiftless,  the 
idle,  the  lazy  and  the  vicious  are  our  burdens.  But  the  industri- 
ous, sober,  thrifty,  virtuous  and  ambitious  are  the  nation's  hope. 
To  give  them  every  opportunity  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  the 
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gifts  of  nature  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  State  and  yields  the  best 
dividends  for  law,  order  and  civilization.  No  power  can  stop 
the  onward  and  upward  march  of  these  when  thoroughly  equip- 
ped— a  march  not  measured  by  money,  but  by  influence  and  pos- 
ition in  their  communities,  church,  party  and  organization.  "Cap- 
tains of  industry"  and  industrial  captains  are  built  upon  the 
same  plan.  It  is  the  quality  which  makes  a  Caesar  or  a  Napoleon 
or  a  Washington  in  the  lesser  degree  of  requirement  and  re- 
sponsibility as  the  world  subdivides  into  States,  counties,  towns 
and  separate  communities,  or  into  political  parties,  armies,  navies 
and  industries.     The  need  of  our  time  is  educated  leadership. 

This,  for  the  city  of  New  York,  is  the  people's  college.  Here 
buildings,  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  workshops,  books,  appara- 
tus of  every  kind  and  tuition  are  free.  Here  are  to  be  educated 
the  political,  the  professional,  commercial,  educational  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  of  the  future.  According  to  the  extent  of  the 
facilities  of  this  college,  the  loftiness  of  its  purpose  and  the 
practicability  of  its  instruction,  will  be  the  impress  which  its 
students  will  make  upon  the  life  of  the  city,  as  the  body  of  the 
alumni  increases  in  number.  The  value  of  liberal  learning,  to 
those  who  are  capable  of  receiving  it,  cannot  be  estimated.  The 
German  government  appointed  seven  of  its  ablest  professors  and 
teachers  to  decide  whether  a  purely  practical  education,  or  the 
broadening  of  minds  and  disciplining  of  the  intellect  which  come 
from  classical  learning  would  best  promote  the  purely  utilitarian 
side  of  a  career.  They  took  the  eminently  practical  German  way 
of  patiently  examining  for  years  the  students  from  the  classical 
and  those  from  the  practical  schools  who  enter  technical  depart- 
ments for  specialized  work.  They  found,  without  exception,  that 
the  more  liberal  training  and  better  intellectual  equipment  of  the 
classical  student  enabled  him  soon  to  outstrip  in  every  department 
of  work  the  man  who  was  trained  only  on  that  side  of  his  facul- 
ties. 

Independent  of  what  may  be  acquired  in  the  lecture  and  class 
rooms  from  the  professor  and  the  library,  are  the  ideals  of  the 
university.  Their  impress  is  felt  upon  the  student  all  through  his 
life.  In  the  older  colleges  the  heredity  of  a  long  life  of  distin- 
guished alumni  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education.  In  this  people's 
college  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  another  inheritance.  The  an- 
cestry of  this  institution  is  the  origin  and  growth,  the  material 
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prosperity,  the  municipal  government  and  the  educational  facili- 
ties and  the  instrumentalities  and  religion  which  work  for  the  up- 
lifting of  mankind  of  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  organized 
life.  The  student  of  Yale  or  Harvard  or  Columbia  or  of  Prince- 
ton will  ever  do  his  best  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  Alma  Ma- 
ter. It  will  be  the  lesson  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  student  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York — of  this  people's  college — en- 
dowed, maintained  and  sustained  by  this  great  metropolis,  des- 
tined to  be  the  foremost  city  of  the  world,  to  repay  the  debt — the 
inextinguishable  debt — which  he  owes  to  the  good  government  of 
this  mighty  municipality  and  to  all  causes  which  will  tend  to  make 
its  citizens  better,  happier  and  more  prosperous. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ALUMNA  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  NORMAL  COLLEGE/  MAY  1 9,  1 894. 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  :  This  is  the  most  difficult  task 
of  my  life.  Only  the  resistless  Committee  could  have  forced  me 
to  tempt  these  perils.  It  is  providentially  arranged  that  every 
man  in  the  world  can  find  some  one  woman  to  whom  his  talk 
is  acceptable;  but  the  one  man  who  attempts  to  speak  to  many 
women  at  once  takes  his  life  in  his  hands.  There  is  a  common 
ground,  however,  upon  which  we  meet;  you  as  an  alumnae  of  the 
Normal  College,  and  I  as  an  alumnus  of  Yale.  There  is  no  spot 
on  earth,  and  no  condition  in  life  where  a  Yale  man  meets  with 
his  sister  that  he  doesn't  feel  at  home.  The  most  charming  asso- 
ciations are  those  which  gather  about  Alma  Mater.  The  old,  the 
middle  aged,  and  the  young  forget  for  the  time  the  contests  of 
the  world.  They  are  all  boys  again,  full  of  delightful  reminis- 
cences, of  charming  stories,  of  recollections  of  the  past  and  the 
joyous  undergraduate  period,  and  of  hilarious  fun,  in  recalling 
and  describing  the  scrapes  which  so  nearly  ended  their  collegiate 
careers.  The  old  man  absorbs  the  elixir  of  life  which  prolongs 
his  days  and  revives  his  enthusiasm.  The  young  man  tempers 
his  acerbities  by  contact  with  the  best  and  the  most  delightful 
side  of  our  common  human  nature.  Meetings  of  the  alumnae  of 
a  female  college,  I  take  it,  are  just  the  same,  except  that  there  are 
no  old  girls.  -  I  never  saw  an  old  girl  in  my  life,  except  one  which 
was  unrolled  from  a  mummy  case  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art. 

We  hear  much  in  eloquence  and  history  of  this  wonderful 
nineteenth  century;  but  great  as  it  is — marvelous  as  have  been 
its  achievements,  it  will  be  recollected  in  future  ages  more  for 
the  rapid  strides  which  women  have  made  than  in  any  other  way. 
The  marvels  of  electricity  and  steam  and  inventions,  and  of  the 
progress  of  the  industrial  arts  will  be  followed  by  other  material 

xThe   Normal   College   of   New    York,    founded   in    1870    for   the   education    of   women, 
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wonders  which  will  obscure  the  fame  of  this  era.  It  will  be  cele- 
brated for  the  larger  liberty  it  has  given  to  the  people  in  their 
political  relations,  to  the  press  and  to  speech,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  mind  from  superstition  and  tradition,  but  the  emanci- 
pation of  woman  will  be  its  chief  glory  for  all  time  to  come.  For 
her  it  has  been  the  breaking  of  the  bonds  of  caste  and  custom,  of 
prejudice  and  of  legend,  and  her  elevation  to  a  plane  where  she 
can  face  and  grasp  her  equal  opportunities.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic  the  home  furnished  full  occupation.  There  was 
a  continent  to  subdue,  and  free  farms  and  a  certain  living  for 
a  family  as  a  unit  everywhere  in  the  land.  Then  competition  did 
not  compel  daughter  or  sister  or  wife  to  enter  upon  a  contest 
for  bread  winning.  She  was  and  she  made  the  household.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  tremendous  revolution  wrought  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  utilization  of  the  secrets  of  nature  in  the  air 
and  water  has  reduplicated  the  industrial  forces  of  the  world,  is 
both  the  happiness  and  misery  which  it  has  occasioned.  Prog- 
ress, which  has  been  so  unprecedented  in  the  last  half  century,  has 
proved  both  the  Evangel  and  Nemesis  of  the  human  race — the 
Evangel  in  multiplying  the  avenues  for  work,  intellectual  and 
physical,  and  the  Nemesis  in  destroying  old  vocations,  and  throw- 
ing out  of  employment  untrained  talent.  It  has  brought  into 
our  social  system  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  competition,  and 
has  compelled  training  and  education  for  all  who  would  keep  up 
with  the  procession,  and  not  fall  by  the  way. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  representative  American  and  leading  citi- 
zen of  his  neighborhood  was  the  one  who  was  all  in  one  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  who  gave  it  law;  the  oracle  who  gave  it 
opinions;  the  capitalist  who  loaned  it  money;  the  deacon  of  the 
church  who  settled  its  orthodoxy;  and  the  trustee  of  the  school 
who  limited  its  education.  He  looked  with  suspicion  upon  the 
college  graduate  who  came  as  a  teacher  to  supersede  the  old 
pedagogue  in  the  district  school.  Besides  he  was  more  expensive 
and  increased  the  taxes.  He  declared  that  his  experience  and 
observation  had  demonstrated  that  the  safety  of  the  family,  and 
integrity  of  the  church,  were  best  subserved  only  by  proficiency 
in  what  he  called  the  three  "R's"  namely,  "reading,  'riting  and 
'rithmetic."  The  Judge  admitted  that  the  time  had  come  when 
women  must  in  increasing  numbers  go  out  into  the  world,  and 
work,  but  he  vigorously  argued  that  the  custom  of  the  centuries, 
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and  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  had  both  indicated  and  limited  her 
place  and  vocations.  In  other  words  her  sphere  was  the  kitchen 
and  the  needle.  Her  first  emancipation  came  when  the  tragedies 
of  the  needle,  the  saddest  chapter  in  the  industrial  history  of  the 
century,  compelled  her  to  force  her  way  into  other  occupations. 
Then  she  became  a  bookkeeper,  a  clerk,  and  a  saleslady.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  reform  that  its  success  is  usually  due  to  greed. 
When  the  employer  discovered  that  he  could  hire  a  woman  equally 
competent  with  a  man  to  keep  his  books,  to  stand  behind  his 
counter,  and  to  perform  many  services,  he  at  once  became  liberal- 
ized. He  said,  "I  did  not  agree  with  the  squire  about  the  em- 
ployment of  women.  I  intend  to  be  her  protector,  to  assist  her 
in  her  ambitions  and  open  the  way  for  her  industrial  independ- 
ence, and  if  she  can  perform  just  as  good  work  as  her  brother, 
I  mean  to  employ  her — at  one-quarter  the  salary  I  pay  him." 
This  surrender  of  the  employer  settled  forever  the  question  of 
the  employment  of  women  in  many  pursuits. 

When,  however,  it  came  to  higher  education,  we  ran  against 
that  most  delightful  man,  the  hide-bound  and  moss-covered  con- 
servative. He  firmly  believes  that  everything  was  better  in  his 
grandfather's  time  than  now.  He  is  perpetually  prophesying 
the  disruption  of  society,  the  overturning  of  the  law,  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Church.  I  often  sit  beside 
him  at  dinners,  and  what  amuses  me  is,  that  while  he  thinks,  or 
says  he  thinks,  that  we  are  all  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  below  is  the  abyss  in  which  society,  Church  and  State 
will  be  alike  involved  in  utter  destruction,  his  appetite  is  so  good. 
It  may  be  that  progress  is  too  fast,  and  that  the  mission  of  the 
conservative  in  the  world,  with  his  Cassandra-like  warnings  is 
to  check  it.  Any  one  who  has  lived  in  the  country,  knows  what 
a  wake-up  is  on  a  hill  on  a  country  road.  You  are  driving  the 
wagon  of  progress,  and  you  are  going  down  the  hill  too  rapidly, 
and  as  you  dash  over  the  wake-up  you  are  sent  into  the  air,  and 
landed  back  again  in  your  place  with  a  dull  thud  which  rattles 
your  physical,  nervous  and  intellectual  system.  You  pause  for 
a  moment,  and  then  start  to  drive  on;  but  the  conservative  sits 
on  a  fence.  He  has  been  waiting  to  enjoy  this  disaster,  and  he 
yells  out  to  you  that  your  harness  is  broken,  that  your  wagon  is 
gone  to  pieces,  and  you  will  have  to  walk  home.  You  get  out, 
make  a  careful  examination  of  the  vehicle,  and  discover  that  it  is 
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all  right;  you  look  over  the  harness  and  see  that  it  needs  some 
slight  adjustment;  you  pat  the  horse  on  the  neck,  take  up  the 
reins  and  start  on  again  for  your  destination.  The  disappointed 
conservative,  in  the  meantime,  keeps  sitting  on  the  fence,  waiting 
for  a  smash-up  which  will  be  equal  to  his  predictions. 

The  girls  go  to  the  Normal  colleges,  they  go  to  the  great 
female  universities  like  Wellesley,  Smith,  Vassar  and  Barnard, 
and  the  conservative  rises  to  remark,  or  did  rise  to  remark  before 
these  institutions  were  a  success,  that  they  would  not  only  spoil 
the  girls,  but  would  be  total  failures.  He  said,  "How  can  a  girl 
get  a  higher  education  when,  on  account  of  the  way  her  anatomy 
is  put  together,  she  cannot  throw  a  ball?"  Of  course,  that  set- 
tled it  so  far  as  one  branch  of  the  university  education  was 
concerned.  Then  he  said,  "Has  not  a  very  great  doctor  and 
physiologist  declared  that  the  brain  of  woman  is  incapable  of 
logical  reasoning,  in  the  same  way  that  a  man  thinks  out  the 
results  which  lead  to  his  success  in  business  or  in  the  profes- 
sions ?"  But  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  these  great  schools 
for  the  higher  education  of  women,  whose  curriculum  is  equal 
to  that  of  Yale  or  Harvard  or  Princeton  or  Columbia,  have  been 
graduating  year  after  year,  girls  who  have  passed  creditable 
examinations  in  the  same  studies  as  the  Yale  or  Harvard  boys, 
and  have  entered  the  world  for  their  careers.  Here  the  conserva- 
tive, not  to  be  defeated,  once  more  declares,  "Well,  you  have  edu- 
cated her ;  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  her  ?  She  never  can 
be  a  wife,  because  she  will  never  meet  a  man  whom  she  thinks 
knows  enough  to  be  her  companion."  But  she  has  got  married, 
and  I  find  that  her  sons  enter  the  preparatory  schools  and  go 
through  the  universities  with  a  fit  and  training  which  give  them 
a  marked  advantage,  because  it  is  the  fit  and  training  which 
came  from  their  accomplished  mother. 

It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  that  the  majority  of  ultra  society 
women  are  opposed  to  the  higher  education  of  women.  They 
talk  eloquently  about  the  oak  and  the  vine.  They  say  that  the 
higher  education  takes  away  the  ineffable  charm  of  innocence, 
and  retiring,  modest  girlhood;  that  it  makes  the  girls  mannish; 
and  so  the  society  mother,  to  avoid  these  perils,  lets  her  daughter 
follow  the  hounds  and  hunt,  or  go  to  yacht  races,  or  take  a  ven- 
ture at  the  American  Derby.  Her  ideal  of  launching  a  young 
lady  in  life,  or  in  society  rather,  which  is  her  life,  is  a  governess 
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who  grounds  the  daughter  very  well  in  the  English  branches, 
gives  her  a  conversational  knowledge  of  French,  and  a  noisy 
knowledge  of  the  piano.  Then  she  is  sent  to  a  polishing  or  board- 
ing school,  where  she  becomes  as  self-possessed  and  expert  in  the 
social  duties  of  the  dining-room,  of  the  parlor,  and  of  the  ball- 
room as  her  mother.  Then  she  takes  the  inevitable  trip  abroad, 
meets  the  foreign  prince,  earl,  baron  or  count,  and  if  she  spurns 
a  coronet,  she  returns  to  take  her  place  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
our  society  at  eighteen.  It  is  at  eighteen  that  her  prosaic  sister 
is  entering  Wellesley,  or  Smith,  or  Vassar,  or  Barnard. 

Last  22nd  of  February  the  students  of  Smith  College  made 
up  their  minds  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  "Father  of  his 
Country"  in  a  manner  that  would  have  disturbed  the  almost 
miraculous  dignified  self-poise  of  that  wonderful  man,  more  than 
the  defeat  of  Braddock  at  Fort  Duquesne.  Those  young  ladies 
met  in  the  large  hall  of  the  institution  to  pass  the  morning,  as  I 
was  to  occupy  the  afternoon  with  my  address,  in  discussing  this 
question,  "Does  a  higher  education  unfit  a  man  for  domestic 
life?"  The  subject  was  superbly  treated  on  both  sides,  and  then 
the  judges  with  rare  generosity,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
possible  future,  unanimously  decided  that  it  did  not. 

Except  through  the  recent  experience  in  England  at  Girton 
and  Newnham  Colleges,  America  is  the  only  country  in  which 
there  has  been  so  long,  so  complete,  and  so  successful  a  trial 
of  the  higher  education  of  woman.  It  has  not  prevailed  in  con- 
tinental countries.  A  gentleman  famous  as  a  diplomat,  a  states- 
man, an  orator  and  a  fascinating  conversationalist,  told  me  that 
at  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  European  courts,  where  social 
accomplishments  are  the  main  elements  of  a  girl's  education,  he 
was  sitting  at  the  Royal  table  on  a  state  occasion  beside  the  reign- 
ing beauty.  She  had  behind  her  a  pedigree  of  noble  ancestry, 
running  so  far  back  that  it  was  lost  in  the  Dark  Ages,  and  the 
shield  of  her  house  had  the  quarterings  of  six  centuries.  With 
the  bluest  of  blood,  the  noblest  of  ancestry,  and  gifted  with  almost 
divine  beauty,  the  diplomat  said  to  himself :  "Surely,  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  this  masterpiece  must  be  a  cultivated  mind."  So 
he  talked  to  her  in  his  inimitable  way  of  the  things  he  knew  best, 
and  from  her  environment  supposed  she  thoroughly  understood, 
that  is,  diplomacy,  state  craft,  the  delicate  relations  of  the  cabi- 
nets of  Europe,  the  famous  men  of  the  period;  then  of  the  dra- 
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matic  and  musical  stage,  and  of  art  and  literature.  He  found 
that  he  was  talking  at  vacancy.  He  turned  to  her  and  said, 
"Princess,  is  it  myself  or  my  topics  which  fail  to  interest  you?,, 
She  replied,  "Sir,  your  topics."  He  said,  "What  can  I  discuss 
that  would  interest  the  most  charming  woman  I  have  ever  seen?" 
She  answered,  "Talk  to  me  of  love ;  I  do  understand  that." 

We  can  safely  divide  the  phenomenal  century  just  ending 
into  periods,  closed  by  cyclones.  After  each  cyclone  the  condi- 
tions of  the  country  were  far  better  than  they  were  before.  It 
may  strike  you  as  harsh,  unfeeling  and  untrue  that  a  financial 
panic  which  comes  every  ten  years  is  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
We  see  and  fully  understand  the  terrible  amount  of  misery  when 
tens  of  thousands  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  thousands 
have  lost  their  fortunes.  But  the  panic  acts  like  a  great  storm 
which  sweeps  over  land  and  sea.  Many  a  good  ship  which  ought 
to  ride  the  waves,  goes  to  the  bottom,  and  many  a  noble  soul 
destined  to  a  great  career  is  lost ;  but  the  general  result  is  a  puri- 
fication of  the  elements  which  makes  the  world  healthier  and 
the  better  for  those  who  survive.  A  financial  cyclone  is  caused 
by  the  business,  or  political  faults  of  a  people  and  the  storm  clears 
away  the  driftwood,  and  clarifies  their  minds.  It  is  a  drastic 
remedy,  but  a  complete  one  when  its  effects  are  forgotten.  One 
thing  happens  which  is  progress ;  another  panic  never  comes  from 
the  same  mistake.  And  so  we  have  in  the  political  world — and 
I  mean  that  in  the  broad  sense — perils  in  which,  the  questions  of 
the  hour  are  imminent  and  dangerous,  until  they  are  settled.  It 
will  be  a  sad  time  for  the  country  when  it  sinks  into  that  state  of 
lethargy  and  indifference,  where  there  is  no  exigent  and  danger- 
ous question  of  the  hour.  It  is  the  glory  of  woman  that,  when- 
ever the  dispute  of  the  day  has  been  a  moral  one,  her  influence  has 
always  been  on  the  right  side,  and  potent  in  accomplishing  the 
victory.  It  was  woman,  more  than  any  other  agency,  which 
broke  the  bonds  that  commerce  and  trade,  and  its  profits  and 
gains,  had  thrown  around  the  conscience  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  about  human  slavery.  She  first  emancipated  that 
conscience,  and  then  the  conscience  of  the  country  emancipated 
the  slaves. 

I  shall  not  talk  to  you  on  woman  suffrage  more  than  to  say 
that  whatever  woman  wants,  I  am  in  favor  of.  I  could  not  do 
otherwise  when  I  gladly  acknowledge  that  all  that  I  am,  and  all 
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I  possess  which  is  worth  preserving  I  owe  to  a  cultured  and 
sainted  mother.  But  the  subject  has  interested  me  outside  its 
merits,  from  the  extraordinary  spasm  which  it  has  given  to  my 
old  friend,  the  conservative.  You  are  here,  ladies,  illustrating 
in  the  schools  as  teachers,  in  your  homes  as  wives  and  daughters, 
in  society  as  active  and  interested  workers  in  all  that  pertains  to 
its  benefit  and  advancement,  the  value  of  this  Normal  College, 
and  the  reputation  which  its  fostering  care  gives  to  our  great 
city  of  New  York.  I  cannot  carry  these  hundreds  of  faces  before 
me  in  my  eye,  and  as  I  meet  you,  I  will  be  unable  to  give  you 
recognition.  I  trust,  however,  that  you  will  remember  me,  and 
as  we  pass  give  me  that  smile  which  from  a  woman  cheers  and 
lubricates  the  pathway  of  a  tired  and  busy  man. 


THE    POLITICS  OF  THE  FUTURE 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  BANQUET  TO  MR.  S.  S.  PACKARD,  GIVEN  BY  THE 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  PACKARD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  AT 
DELMONICO'S  NEW  YORK,  JUNE  2,  1 883.  SUBJECT,  THE  POLI- 
TICS OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Your  President  pays  me  the  high 
compliment  of  having  never  failed  in  an  effort  of  this  kind,  but 
if  that  be  true,  nevertheless  to  every  man  comes  his  first  time,  and 
I  feel  that  to-night  will  bring  me  to  this  sad  period,  because  of  my 
youth  and  inexperience. 

We  have  come  to-night  to  pay  a  deserved  tribute  and  to 
award  a  well-won  honor  to  our  guest.  He  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  best  and  most  useful  of  all  callings — that  of  the  teacher. 
As  such,  he  has  fitted  thousands  of  young  men  for  the  battle  of 
life,  and  in  token  of  their  gratitude  they  tender  him  this  testimo- 
nial, and  ask  us  to  witness  and  to  help.  They  render  him  that 
most  gratifying  of  all  earthly  tributes  when  they  say:  "We  have 
been  successful,  and  we  owe  it  to  your  teachings."  He  has  thus 
built  up  for  himself  a  constituency  which  will  remain  more  true 
and  faithful  to  him  than  the  following  of  any  politician — a  con- 
stituency who  bear  him  always  in  remembrance,  and  who  feel 
that  they  can  only  repay  the  debt  they  owe  him  by  living  up  to 
the  teachings  and  the  examples  which  he  has  given  them. 

What  are  to  be  the  politics  of  the  future?  I  think  Mrs.  Croly 
has  indicated  them  in  a  measure.  They  are  certainly  not  to  be 
the  politics  of  the  past.  I  know  of  no  one  who  could  treat  this 
toast  so  well  as  my  friend  opposite,  Major  Bundy.  He  has  done 
more  thinking  and  able  writing  on  the  subject  than  any  editor  in 
America;  and  yet  he  is  not  discouraged.  It  is  the  finest  illustra- 
tion of  the  axiom  that  "  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast." 
He  long  ago  discovered  that  he  was  pursuing  an  evanescent  some- 
thing, which  "never  is,"  but  always  is  "to  be" ;  but  he  has  also 
found  it  and  contributed  to  make  it  a  theme  of  ever-present  dis- 
cussion.    In  the  past  we  have  followed  leaders  and  organizations 
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rather  than  ideals  and  ideas.  "Vote  for  the  Devil  incarnate  if 
regularly  nominated,' '  has  been  the  shibboleth  for  many  years, 
and  has  held  in  its  grasp  even  those  who  knew  that  his  Satanic 
Majesty  controlled  the  nominations.  I  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to 
have  any  old-fashioned,  nervous,  and  passionate  politics  where 
there  is  a  high  order  of  education.  There  is  a  sort  of  feudal 
fidelity  in  the  politics  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  which 
requires  the  kind  of  men  described  by  Mrs.  Croly.  They  must 
be  faithful  followers,  caring  more  for  men  than  measures,  and 
while  understanding  little  of  party  principles,  rendering  un- 
questioning devotion  to  the  party  flag. 

But  the  broader  and  better  education  of  to-day  has  broken 
the  sway  of  leaders,  and  emancipated  the  thought  of  the  masses. 
It  has  produced  such  an  amount  of  independent  action  based  upon 
individual  judgment  as  to  destroy  all  the  old  methods  of  popular 
success.  In  the  immediate  future,  pending  this  transition  period, 
parties  will  play  a  subordinate  part,  and  leaders  none  at  all. 
Though  it  is  a  higher  ideal,  I  do  not  look  for  very  beneficial 
results  speedily  following.  Its  first  and  unfortunate  effect  has 
been  to  create  a  widespread  indifference  to  both  practical 
and  theoretical  politics.  In  a  republic  nothing  can  be  more 
dangerous  than  general  apathy  and  neglect  of  public  duties.  The 
second  result  has  been  the  fostering  of  a  feeling  of  almost  con- 
tempt for  public  life.  The  position  of  Representative  formerly 
gave  of  itself  recognition  and  distinction;  it  was  an  honor,  and 
its  influence  and  power  compensated  for  the  loss  of  profitable 
vocations  and  income ;  but  now  it  adds  nothing  to  social  dignity, 
and  is  a  bar  to  business  success.  A  professional  man  who  ac- 
cepts official  position  loses  practice,  and  a  business  man  loses 
credit.  The  very  existence  of  free  government  depends  upon 
its  law-makers  and  administrators  being  the  representatives  of 
the  best  elements  among  its  people:  they  must  be  foremost  in 
intelligence  and  integrity;  but  if  public  life  is  tabooed  by  the  com- 
mercial, business,  and  industrial  classes,  whose  prosperity  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  good  government,  then  the  politics  of  the 
future  are  full  of  uncertainty  and  danger.  We  need  not  look  for 
this  condition  and  promise.  This  country  has  progressed  so 
rapidly,  its  development  has  been  so  wonderful,  the  material  suc- 
cess of  hundreds  of  thousands  has  been  so  great,  that  artificial 
Vol.  v— 18 
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conditions  have  formed  about  us.  Income  and  its  expenditure 
have  become  essential  to  that  sort  of  social  recognition  which  all 
men  want  and  all  women  will  have.  This  formerly  followed  the 
honors  won  in  public  life,  but  that  is  no  longer  the  case,  and  with 
the  vastly  increasing  expenses  of  living,  the  means  to  meet  them 
cannot  be  honestly  earned  in  politics.  The  salaries  attached  to 
official  positions  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
country,  nor  is  it  possible  or  proper  for  them  to  do  so.  And  to 
give  the  time  required  to  enact  laws  for  fifty  millions  of  people 
leaves  a  man  no  opportunity  for  practice  or  business.  Thus  we 
run  the  risk  of  having  but  two  kinds  of  public  men :  those  who  are 
very  rich,  and  those  who,  having  no  other  occupations,  must  and 
will  live  by  and  out  of  their  places. 

I  was  in  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  body 
said  to  me :  "I  tell  you,  Depew,  this  is  one  of  the  saddest  days 
of  my  life.  At  least  a  half-dozen  of  our  very  best  and  most  able 
members,  most  of  whom  have  been  here  for  over  ten  years,  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  tidal-waves  in  the  last  election.  They 
are  experienced,  accomplished,  and  conscientious,  and  the  country 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  their  services,  but  they  have  been  left  at 
home.  They  have  lost  their  business  and  its  connections,  and 
are  too  old  to  begin  anew.  They  cannot  stand  at  the  bottom 
at  their  time  in  life,  with  the  burdens  which  are  on  them,  and 
they  must  either  find  a  position  in  some  of  the  departments  or 
starve." 

The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  give  more  permanency 
and  security  to  public  life.  The  civil  service,  with  most  bene- 
ficial results,  is  doing  its  work  in  the  administrative  branches  of 
the  Government.  In  our  representation  we  must  silence  the 
howl  of  the  claims  of  locality.  Then  when  a  man  has  shown 
exceptional  ability,  patriotism,  and  usefulness,  if  he  fails  in  one 
district,  his  party  can  return  him  from  another :  thus  all  his  time 
and  talents  will  be  given  to  the  Republic ;  thus  will  the  honor  be- 
come so  great,  that  its  possessor,  without  fortune  or  other  means 
than  his  salary,  will  occupy  the  foremost  place  among  his  fellows ; 
thus  will  we  escape  the  danger  of  having  a  public  service  filled 
by  those  who  are  simply  fourth-rate  attorneys  or  mutton-headed 
millionaires.    And  I  trust  also  that  in  the  policies  of  the  future 
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some  voice  will  be  given  to  our  wives,  our  sisters,  and  our 
daughters.  An  active  and  intelligent  interest  on  their  part  in  the 
vital  questions  of  the  day  will  give  to  the  politics  of  the  future 
that  purity  and  higher  tone  and  earnestness  by  which  the  loftiest 
patriotism  and  the  most  intense  materialism  can  supplement  and 
support  each  other,  giving  to  the  country  the  best  of  governments 
and  the  largest  prosperity. 


PACKARD'S   BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


SPEECH  AT  THE  GRADUATING  EXERCISES  OF  PACKARD^  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE,  CARNEGIE  MUSIC  HALL,  NEW  YORK,  MAY  IJ,   1 894. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  never  until  to-night  felt  sure  of 
immortality ;  but  since  Professor  Packard  has  announced  that  my 
portrait  is  to  hang  in  his  college  until  I  am  elected  President  of 
the  United  States,  my  calling  and  election  are  sure.  I  have 
always  admired  my  friend  Packard,  and  always  felt  sure  that  he 
filled  a  large  place  and  had  accomplished  much  in  the  world — 
until  his  introductory  remarks,  I  never  knew  how  much.  It  now 
seems  that  all  that  makes  this  country  great  has  originated  since 
he  started  in  life;  telegraphs,  electric  lights,  steamships,  railroads, 
and  cranks  of  all  kinds  came  in  with  Packard.  I  started  in  life, 
myself,  just  about  the  time  he  opened  his  college,  so  he  originated 
me.    And  now  he  asks  me  to  address  his  last  product. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  that  side  (pointing  to  the  young 
men),  for  I  have  been  looking  at  this  side  all  the  evening  (pointing 
to  the  young  ladies).  If  he  has  done  as  well  on  that,  as  appear- 
ances indicate  on  this,  his  class  of  1894  will  be  the  most  extraor- 
dinary one  that  ever  saw  the  light. 

I  welcome  you  into  the  great  body  of  workers.  You  have  just 
been  recruited  into  the  service.  When  an  army  starts  out,  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  destruction.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
it  is  invading  an  enemy's  territory  or  defending  its  own,  it  ac- 
complishes its  ends  by  destroying  life  and  property.  But  when 
the  recruiting  officers  gather  from  the  schools  and  colleges  and 
universities  each  year  the  girls  and  boys  who  are  to  join  the  great 
army  of  workers,  they  are  recruiting  forces  which  make  the  re- 
public of  the  United  States  what  it  is,  make  its  wealth,  its  power, 
its  liberty,  its  civilization,  and  its  citizenship.  Precisely  where  you 
are  to  take  your  places  in  this  great  industrial  army  is  the  ques- 
tion which  interests  you  now.  You  will  be  in  the  drill  squad,  at 
first,  and  then  you  must  remain  always  privates  in  the  ranks,  or 
secure  promotion  afterwards  not  by  luck,  but  by  yourselves.  Of 
course  luck,  opportunity,  and  circumstances  have  something  to  do 
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with  it,  but  all  the  luck,  and  all  the  opportunities,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  world  are  worthless  unless  you  have  the  energy, 
the  ability,  and  the  industry  to  grasp  your  place  when  it  comes. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  a  round  peg  fit  a  square  hole.  The  world 
is  full  of  misfits,  and  misfits  are  always  cheap.  When  you  dis- 
cover that  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  your  vocation,  change  it ; 
but  make  that  discovery  early  in  life  and  do  not  keep  changing 
all  the  time.  Nobody  will  know  but  yourself  what  you  can  do 
best,  and  precisely  what  you  are  best  fitted  for.  You  will  receive 
plenty  of  advice  from  those  who  know  less  about  you  than  you  do 
about  yourselves.  My  experience  with  advice  is  that  it  is  too 
often  carelessly  given,  and  without  sufficient  examination  of  the 
needs  and  capabilities  of  the  recipients.  A  few  general  rules  from 
those  whose  careers  are  both  guides  and  inspirations,  is  about  all 
that  can  be  done  in  an  address  to  a  class.  It  is  like  firing  a  fowl- 
ing piece  into  a  flock;  few  are  hit.  But  to  some  the  words  of  the 
speaker  may  prove  a  law  for  life,  and  the  incentive  to  success.  In 
this  hope  is  his  compensation.  I  remember  the  story  of  a  patient 
who  went  into  the  office  of  a  physician,  and  the  doctor,  after  he 
had  felt  his  pulse,  looked  into  his  eye,  taken  his  respiration  and 
the  beating  of  his  heart,  said  to  him,  "Young  man,  the  trouble 
with  you  is  torpid  liver  and  a  slow  pulse.  What  you  need  is  out- 
door exercise.  What  are  you  doing?"  His  patient  said,  "I  am  a 
letter  carrier."  In  that  case  the  doctor  illustrated  the  lesson  that 
a  young  man  must  decide  for  himself  what  is  best  for  him  in  the 
occupation  he  shall  elect.  But  when  you  have  once  made  that 
determination,  then  follow  it  with  all  the  energy  and  all  the  drive 
you  possess. 

One  of  the  fads  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  is  to  avoid 
all  work  in  every  possible  way.  The  dude  avoids  work  because 
he  says  it  is  not  respectable;  he  cannot  receive  recognition  from 
his  set  if  he  is  engaged  in  any  occupation  which  means  the  labor 
of  his  body,  or  the  labor  of  what  he  calls  his  mind.  The  Coxey- 
ite  says  he  cannot  do  it  because  he  engaged  upon  a  great  mission 
to  improve  the  roads — by  tramping  them.  All  the  people  who 
follow  behind  Coxey  are  not  given  over  to  an  absence  of  soul  and 
plentitude  of  laziness.  Many  fine  young  fellows  are  recruited  in 
the  ranks  with  the  idea  that  there  may  be  a  mission  possible  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Government,  in  which  they  are  to  teach 
the  statesmen  at  Washington  things  that  the  statesmen  at  Wash- 
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ington  do  not  know  and  cannot  learn  until  they  trample  down  the 
grass,  and  let  them  know  it.  But  everybody  who  has  watched  the 
movement  understands — every  one  who  has  seen  it  as  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  it  in  the  West,  finds  out  that  the  young 
man  who  joins  the  "Industrial  Army,"  after  four  weeks  is  never 
fit  for  anything  again  and  never  will  be.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
he  has  left  his  family  with  nothing  to  support  them.  Then  he 
discovers  that  the  towns  are  feeding  him,  and  when  he  once  has 
lost  his  self-respect  and  his  manhood,  he  never  will  regain  it.  I 
often  admire  the  man  who,  when  he  finds  that  the  battle  with  the 
world  is  against  him,  so  that  it  seems  impossible  for  him  to  get 
on,  jumps  into  the  river.  I  do  not  believe  in  suicide,  but  I  do 
know  from  observation,  and  the  largest  opportunities  to  judge, 
that  when  a  man  so  abandons  his  self-respect  that  he  is  looking 
for  charity,  and  for  assistance,  instead  of  looking  for  a  place 
where  he  can  help  himself,  and  the  opportunity  for  work,  that 
such  a  man  is  no  longer  of  any  use  for  himself  or  of  any  value 
to  the  world. 

It  is  a  great  thing  in  getting  on  to  be  contented — not  to  be 
satisfied,  but  to  be  contented.  Nobody  should  ever  be  satisfied 
with  just  what  he  is,  or  with  what  he  has  to  do.  You  need  not  be 
quite  so  bad  as  the  guest  was  at  a  country  house  where  I  was  stay- 
ing not  long  ago.  This  guest  could  not  apparently  enjoy  the 
abundant  provision  which  the  hostess  had  made  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  of  us,  for  our  pleasure  and  comfort,  and  finally,  one 
day  when  one  plate  after  another  went  away  without  being 
touched  the  host  turned  around  to  his  son  and  said:  "Johnnie, 
what  does  your  father  like,  anyhow?"  "Well,"  said  he,  "at  home 
he  likes  what  we  haven't  got."  Now  I  like  to  see  a  young  fellow 
who  is  happy  in  a  place,  but  not  satisfied  with  it;  who  is  deter- 
mined that  to-morrow  shall  be  better  than  to-day.  When  I  go 
among  the  thousands  of  young  men  who  are  employed  by  the  rail- 
road of  which  I  am  the  president,  I  can  hear  behind  me  as  I  pass 
along.  "O,  if  I  had  the  opportunities  that  he  has  had;  if  I  had 
had  the  start  that  he  had !  Why  is  it  that  the  good  things  of  this 
world  are  so  unevenly  distributed  ?  Why  is  it  that  so  many  men 
are  born  with  gold  spoons  in  their  mouths  ?" 

Up  in  Peekskill,  about  the  time  that  Professor  Packard  started 
his  college,  there  were  two  young  fellows  sitting  in  a  law-office 
discussing  that  very  thing.    Those  two  young  fellows  were  Gen- 
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eral  James  W.  Husted  and  myself.  Neither  of  us  knew  fifty 
people  in  the  world.  Neither  of  us  had  any  acquaintance  of  any 
business  value  or  influence  outside  of  that  centre  of  intelligence — 
Peekskill,  and  Peekskill  was  not  then  what  it  is  now. 

A  friend  of  mine  met  on  the  car  one  day  a  gentleman  who  said 
to  him:  "I  am  going  to  Peekskill.  Know  anything  about  it?" 
"Yes,  I  live  there."  "Pretty  lively  place,  ain't  it?"  My  friend 
said,  "I  have  lived  there  for  the  last  thirty  years  and  I  have  never 
seen  any  life  in  it."  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  guess  you  don't  know 
much  about  the  place.  I  am  retired  from  business.  Having  no 
family,  my  wife  said,  'Why  should  we  be  working  ourselves  to 
death?'  We  could  not  afford  to  live  in  New  York  and  enjoy  its 
opportunities  with  our  income,  and  so  we  tried  the  Oranges,  we 
tried  Hempstead,  we  tried  Oyster  Bay,  we  tried  Long  Island 
City,  and  we  have  tried  all  the  places  around  New  York,  and 
finally  my  wife  said,  The  days  are  so  long  and  the  evenings  so 
dull  we  shall  have  to  go  to  work  again.'  But  we  heard  Depew 
make  several  political  speeches  this  fall,  and  from  the  stories  he 
tells  us  of  what  occurs  in  Peekskill,  we  have  both  made  up  our 
minds  that  that  is  the  place  to  live  in." 

General  Husted  and  I  sat  in  the  office  where  we  were  studying, 
evening  after  evening,  and  frequently  we  were  joined  by  a  lot 
of  students  from  other  law  offices  in  the  village,  and  then  the  dis- 
cussion was  "What  is  to  become  of  us?  If  we  only  could  have 
the  opportunities  which  Ferris  is  having  or  Frost  has  had  or 
Wells  has  had,  then  we  might  amount  to  something.  But  here  we 
are,  with  no  money,  no  future  before  us,  and  no  acquaintance, 
even.  All  the  people  we  could  put  together  have  not  law  business 
enough  to  furnish  fifty  dollars  a  year.    What  are  we  to  do?" 

General  Husted  was  twenty-three  times  member  of  the  As- 
sembly of  this  State;  seven  times  its  speaker — more  terms  than 
any  other  man  has  ever  been  since  the  State  was  organized.  He 
was  Major-general  of  the  State  Militia;  he  was  Grand  Master  of 
the  Masons ;  he  brought  up  a  large  and  interesting  family,  and 
sent  the  boys  through  college,  and  the  girls  to  the  best  schools,  and 
when  he  died  he  was  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  United 
States.  What  became  of  all  the  rest  of  us?  I  am  one  of  your 
orators,  in  itself  a  distinction.  Several  of  those  students,  more 
as  an  act  of  charity  than  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  corpora- 
tion, are  now  working  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  at  for- 
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ty-five  dollars  a  month,  and  wondering  why  some  men  are  born 
with  gold  spoons  in  their  mouths;  wondering  why  Husted  and 
his  friends  had  these  extraordinary  opportunities  and  why  none 
came  to  them.  They  did  not  come  to  them  because  they  did  not 
look  for  them — they  did  not  work  for  them.  There  are  times 
when  there  is  no  let  up  and  no  cessation  of  work.  The  man  who 
succeeds  in  this  world  has  a  thousand  more  falls  than  the  man 
who  fails.  The  successful  man  cares  nothing  for  yesterday ;  he 
has  not  time  for  that.  He  is  looking  out  for  to-day,  and  he  means 
to  "get  there"  to-morrow.  It  may  be  a  great  many  to-morrows 
before  he  does  "get  there,"  but  if  he  keeps  climbing,  he  sooner 
or  later  reaches  the  top,  or  very  near  it.  A  successful  man  starts 
young.  He  sees  the  apple  on  the  tree  and  he  means  to  have  it, 
and  when  he  does  get  it,  he  does  not  stop,  he  simply  tries  to  secure 
the  whole  orchard,  and  he  dies  surrounded  by  the  fruits  he  has 
gathered,  and  regretting  that  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  own 
the  orchard. 

There  is  nothing  so  glorious  in  this  world  as  work.  There  is 
nothing  that  gives  so  much  pleasure  in  this  world  as  work.  You 
have  your  recreations — fishing,  hunting  in  the  woods,  sailing,  or 
athletic  sports.  They  are  recreations  that  come  when  you  want 
to  relieve  a  tired  body  and  a  tired  mind ;  but  the  real  pleasure  of 
life  is  in  doing  all  the  work  you  have  to  do,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  yourself  that  it  is  well  done.  Eight-tenths  of  all  the 
boys  I  know  who  are  in  any  mercantile  office,  any  counting  room, 
or  in  the  great  employment  agencies  of  the  railway  say,  "I  am 
paid  for  doing  just  that,  and  that  is  all  I  will  do  until  I  get  better 
pay"  and  they  are  watching,  all  the  while,  the  clock  to  know 
when  the  hour  comes  for  them  to  leave,  "because  I  am  paid  for 
so  many  hours,  and  I  will  work  no  more  unless  I  receive  extra 
pay  for  it."  Men  who  take  that  view  of  life  never  get  beyond 
thirty-five  to  fifty  dollars  a  month,  with  which  they  stop. 

A  young  fellow  came  to  me  five  years  ago ;  he  was  a  Packard 
graduate,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  in  looking  him  over — for  a 
large  employer  gets  a  great  experience  in  this  way — that  there 
was  something  in  him.  I  had  known  his  family  in  early  life  and 
after  much  effort  I  secured  him  a  place  in  a  banking  office  down- 
town. It  was  a  very  humble  place.  It  paid  for  the  smallest  and 
cheapest  kind  of  board,  and  it  gave  him  no  opportunities  outside 
of  those  that  he  found  in  the  reading-room,  in  the  library  of  the 
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Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  but  when  the  fellow  along- 
side of  him  wanted  to  go  to  the  baseball  game  he  set  to  and  did 
his  work,  and  when  another  fellow  wanted  to  go  fishing  he  set 
to  and  did  his  work,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  head  of  the 
department  discovered  that  whoever  else  was  absent,  whoever 
else  was  deficient,  whoever  else  had  an  excuse,  there  was  never  an 
excuse  required  from  that  boy.  Several  years  have  passed,  and 
that  young  man  is  to-day  next  to  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  he  was  placed  five  years  ago,  and  all  the  other  fellows  are 
either  where  they  were  then,  or  else  they  have  gone  west  to  join 
the  Coxey  Army,  or  its  equivalent. 

Nothing  interests  me  more  as  a  study  than  a  man  who  stands 
still.  When  I  was  preparing  for  college  there  was  a  genius  up  in 
our  village  who  was  always  complaining  about  the  present  and 
doubting  the  future,  and  he  would  sit  around  the  stove  in  the 
drug  store  in  the  evening  and  bemoan  the  hard  times  and  talk 
politics.  I  remember  I  went  in  there  one  night  and  engaged  him 
in  conversation  as  to  the  power  of  the  Government,  which  was 
the  great  question  at  that  time,  to  put  down  slavery  in  order  to 
save  the  national  life,  and  he  said,  "I  will  go  and  consult  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  that  question,  and  then  I 
will  show  you  that  there  is  no  power."  Twenty-five  years  after- 
ward I  was  at  Peekskill.  I  knew  then  something  of  the  world 
and  the  world  knew  something  of  me.  I  went  up  the  street  one 
night  in  the  old  way,  and  dropped  into  the  drug  store,  and  there 
was  Silas  Seymour,  sitting  behind  the  stove  in  the  same  chair, 
and  looking  the  same  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  Said  I, 
"Silas,  I  have  an  unsettled  account  with  you,  as  to  whether  this 
Government  has  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  to  preserve  its  ex- 
istence." "Well,"  said  he,  "I  will  look  into  the  Constitution  to- 
night and  then  I  will  let  you  know."  For  twenty-five  years  he 
had  never  looked  into  the  Constitution,  never  had  time — and  his 
own  constitution  had  been  impaired  by  idleness  and  laziness. 

When  I  first  began  life,  all  the  young  lawyers  in  the  country 
made  Daniel  Webster  their  model.  Each  of  these  young  as- 
pirants for  fame  thought,  "If  I  only  could  address  a  court  or  a 
jury  or  the  Senate,  or  an  audience,  like  or  nearly  as  well  as 
Daniel  Webster,  then  my  ambitions  would  be  realized."  The 
story  was  current  in  every  law  office,  and  among  the  profession 
everywhere,  especially  among  ambitious  youth,  that  Webster's 
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great  efforts  were  inspired  by  brandy.  The  result  was  that 
thousands  became  drunkards,  believing  that  great  efforts  could 
be  made  in  the  law,  in  literature,  on  the  platform  or  anywhere 
where  the  mind  was  to  be  exercised,  by  stimulating  it  with 
brandy.  The  amount  of  injury  that  was  done,  the  amount  of 
sorrow  that  came,  the  number  of  families  destroyed,  the  number 
of  promising  young  men  who  went  to  perdition  under  that  il- 
Uision,  cannot  be  reckoned.  I  decided  the  question  for  myself, 
by  testing  the  theory — excuse  me  for  talking  about  myself,  but 
when  a  man  has  just  celebrated  his  sixtieth  birthday,  ex- 
perience is  dear.  I  made  this  discovery:  That  for  any  effort, 
whether  of  business,  of  essay  writing,  of  journalism,  of  speech 
making,  of  anything  where  you  wish  to  succeed,  or  where  you  are 
obliged  to  compete  with  a  person  on  the  opposite  side  who  is 
equally  able  with  yourself,  just  the  extent  to  which  you  take  to 
alcohol,  just  to  that  extent  you  will  fail.  It  gives  a  diffuseness 
and  a  cloudiness  to  the  brain,  it  prevents  that  concentration  of 
thought,  and  that  magnificent  and  superb  will  power  over  that 
noble  machine,  the  mind,  which  will  enable  you  to  utilize  on  call 
all  the  powers  God  has  endowed  you  with. 

We  are  the  most  absurd  people  in  the  world.  We  think  we 
have  made  great  progress.  We  believe  we  are  better  than  other 
people,  that  we  know  more,  and  that  other  races  admire  us. 
When  we  travel  to  savage  countries  and  see  two  savages  who 
are  calling  upon  one  another  rub  their  noses  together  as  a  method 
of  salutation,  we  laugh.  The  savage  comes  to  New  York,  and 
he  sees  two  friends  meeting  one  another,  and  one  asks  the  other 
into  a  saloon  and  invites  him  to  take  a  glass  of  whiskey. 
Neither  of  them  is  dry,  neither  of  them  wants  a  drink,  and  yet 
they  have  got  to  drink  or  violate  the  canons  of  society.  The 
savages  who  rub  noses  together  are  more  wise  and  healthy  than 
their  civilized  critics.  Now  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  you 
get  out  in  the  world,  have  a  definite  purpose  outside  of  that  which 
you  immediately  have  to  do.  Belong  to  some  church.  It  doesn't 
so  much  matter  what  church.  Of  course,  I  believe  in  my  own  as 
the  best,  but  I  have  that  sort  of  orthodoxy,  that  sort  of  catholicity 
of  opinion  and  belief,  strengthened  by  observation,  which  forces 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  so  much  matter  what  your 
creed  may  be,  so  long  as  you  have  a  creed.  Some  people  wish 
to  be  led  entirely  by  the  church,  some  desire  to  do  their  own 
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thinking,  and  others  compromise  between  the  two.  There  are 
twenty-five  or  thirty  sects  in  this  country,  and  they  furnish  op- 
portunity for  every  kind  of  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  moral 
aspiration  which  any  individual  may  have.  Find  the  one  that 
suits  you  best,  and  then  join  it  and  engage  in  its  work.  Nothing 
gives  so  much  character,  strength,  vim,  vigor,  and  purpose  to  man 
or  woman,  as  to  be  engaged  in  a  definite  work  of  that  kind.  And 
you,  young  gentlemen,  belong  to  some  party.  Of  course  you 
had  better  belong  to  the  right  party,  but  you  had  better  belong  to 
the  wrong  party  than  to  belong  to  no  party.  Do  not  take  office. 
I  have  seen  at  least  a  thousand  young  men  in  my  time  who  were 
promising  young  lawyers,  or  promising  in  business  of  one  kind 
and  another,  but  their  incomes  were  small,  though  the  prospects 
were  good.  They  were  active  in  the  political  canvass,  and  their 
candidate  when  he  was  elected  felt  grateful,  and  he  says  to  John, 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  get  into  the  Custom  House?  You  are 
earning  five  hundred  and  you  can  have  a  fifteen  hundred  dollar 
place.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  get  into  the  Treasury  Department 
in  Washington  in  a  two  thousand  dollar  place?"  The  moment 
that  the  mistake  is  made  of  acceptance  in  the  one  case  or  the 
other,  that  young  man's  career  is  blasted.  He  has  taken  a  position 
where  he  is  in  a  whispering  gallery,  and  an  unfortunate  remark 
which  he  may  make,  or  a  remark  imputed  to  him  which  he  did 
not  utter,  may  lead  to  his  discharge.  Or  the  other  party  may 
come  in  when  he  has  been  so  long  in  office  as  to  have  lost  all 
touch  with  business,  and  he  is  discharged  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  politics  of  the  country  have  changed. 

Never  endorse  an  accommodation  note.  If  you  wish  to  help 
your  friend,  make  up  your  mind  how  much  you  can  afford  to  lose 
and  lend  him  that.  He  will  consider  seriously  the  repayment  of 
this  money,  while  your  name  on  his  paper  will  not  receive  a 
second  thought.  If  his  venture  is  a  failure  and  your  money 
gone,  you  will  not  be  greatly  disappointed,  and  your  compensa- 
tion will  be  an  approving  conscience,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
having  done  the  best  you  could  for  one  whose  appreciation  of  your 
effort  you  value.  But  your  endorsement  he  regards  as  a  mere 
formality.  He  believes  in  himself,  and  has  great  contempt  for 
your  fears.  At  each  renewal  of  the  note  he  will  want  the 
amount  increased,  or  an  additional  note,  on  the  plea  of  increasing 
business  and  opportunities.     When  you  have  become  frightened 
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at  the  sum  for  which  he  has  made  you  responsible,  and  find  that 
you  must  stop  or  be  ruined,  he  will  say  that  unless  you  aid  him 
further  he  will  be  forced  into  bankruptcy  and  you  will  be  the 
cause.  When  he  fails,  as  he  inevitably  will,  you  will  find  that 
the  money  raised  on  your  notes  has  paid  enemies  and  strangers 
who  insisted  on  his  dealing  with  him  on  business  principles,  and 
you  are  either  his  largest  or  his  sole  creditor. 

You  are  crippled  financially  for  a  time,  and  perhaps  for  life, 
by  meeting  the  maturing  obligations  which  you  have  endorsed, 
and  your  former  friend,  now  your  bitter  foe,  is  loudly  proclaim- 
ing in  his  own  justification,  that  you  are  the  author  of  his  ruin. 
The  result  of  your  excursion  in  the  careless  lending  of  your 
name  will  be  that  you  have  lost  both  friends  and  fortune,  and 
have  discovered,  perhaps  too  late,  that  you  are  a  fool.  I  have 
had,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  several  such  experiences. 

Young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  have  ideals  and  models.  Have 
something  or  other  towards  which  you  are  working;  somebody 
or  other  before  you  who  meets  just  the  conditions  which  you 
would  love  to  reach.  It  may  be  Washington,  away  beyond  you, 
but  you  can  aspire  to  what  you  understand  he  was.  It  may  be 
Abraham  Lincoln,  until  twenty  years  of  age  splitting  rails,  until 
twenty-two  or  three  in  a  little  country  grocery  in  the  backwoods 
of  Illinois,  and  finally  President  of  the  United  States,  and  it  may 
be  Garfield,  at  sixteen  on  the  tow-path  of  the  canal,  barefooted, 
leading  a  horse,  then  educator,  legislator,  and  statesman.  It 
may  be  Hawthorne  or  Longfellow,  or  Franklin,  each  of  them  be- 
ginning in  some  humble  way,  and  finally  accomplishing  those 
things  which  have  made  him  immortal.  Say  to  yourselves,  "So 
long  as  I  live,  with  all  the  concentration  I  possess,  with  all  the 
energy  I  have,  I  will  guide  my  thought  and  efforts  up  to  what 
my  ideal  was,  and  what  he  accomplished.' ' 
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ADDRESS    TO    THE    GRADUATES    OF    PIERCE    COLLEGE    OF    BUSINESS, 
PHILADELPHIA,  DECEMBER  30,  1 892. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  That  I  am  here 
to-night  is  no  merit  of  mine.  It  is  due  to  circumstances  which 
are  beyond  my  own  or  anybody  else's  control.  A  busy  man  of 
affairs  like  myself,  whose  whole  day  is  occupied  in  the  exacting 
cares  of  business  and  in  solving  problems  which  come  to  a  busi- 
ness man,  takes  an  excursion  upon  the  platform  if  he  takes  it 
under  conditions  where  he  travels  the  least  distance  and  gets  back 
to  bed  in  his  own  home  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The 
result  is  that  I  invariably  decline,  during  the  busy  season,  any 
invitations  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Pierce  inviting  me  to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  and 
according  to  custom,  peremptorily  said  "No,"  explaining  the 
reasons.  Then  a  man  by  the  name  of  Pierce  invaded  my  country 
home  on  the  Hudson  and  it  took  the  hired  man  and  the  dog  to 
get  him  off  the  place.  Then  on  an  evening  when  an  intelligent 
person  who  waits  upon  the  door  in  the  city  had  had  positive 
instructions  that  no  one  was  to  be  admitted,  he  walked  into  my 
library.  Then  he  presented  letters  from  all  the  distinguished 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  headed  by  the  Mayor,  and  I  said,  "Now, 
I  must  take  this  matter  into  consideration."  Taking  the  matter 
into  consideration  was  simply  providing  an  inclined  plane  by 
which  I  could  slide  him  from  my  office  into  the  street.  I  wrote 
him  a  most  peremptory  letter.  He  had  already  changed  the  date 
three  times  when  I  made  up  my  mind  that  this  was  the  most  elas- 
tic commencement  that  I  had  ever  heard  tell  of  in  my  life.  I 
wrote  him  of  these  conditions  which  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
come,  and  then  politely,  positively,  finally  and  emphatically  said 
"No."  A  few  days  ago  he  walked  into  my  office  again.  He 
displayed  the  frontispiece  on  a  programme  for  to-night.  At  the 
top  of  it  was  Columbus  discovering  America  and  at  the  bottom 
of  it  was  myself.  He  said,  "Mr.  Depew,  not  to  discuss  with  you 
whether  you  will  come  or  not,  I  have  had  the  best  engraver  in 
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the  country  make  that  portrait,  and  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
submit  it  to  your  wife  for  any  criticism  she  might  make."  I  said, 
'Tierce,  don't  say  another  word,  and  I  will  go."  And  when  I 
got  here  I  find  that  he  has  left  Columbus  on  the  programme  and 
taken  me  off.  I  suppose  if  I  had  been  four  hundred  years  old 
he  would  have  left  me  on. 

I  tell  this  little  incident  because  it  is  the  best  lesson  to  this 
graduating  class  to-night  of  one  of  the  leading  elements  of  suc- 
cess in  life.  In  the  language  of  the  streets,  it  is  "Every-time-get- 
there."  In  the  language  of  the  schools,  it  is  "Energy — resistless 
determination  to  accomplish  a  result."  In  the  language  of  the 
man  of  the  world,  it  is  "Resistless  cheek." 

I  talk  to  you  to-night  not  in  a  scholastic  vein.  I  am  not  here 
with  a  set  essay  or  with  an  elaborately  prepared  and  finished 
address  upon  education  or  upon  the  mission  of  the  scholar  in 
politics.  I  am  here  from  the  busy  world,  as  a  part  of  it,  and 
as  an  elder  brother,  to  speak  to  you  who  are  about  entering  upon 
it,  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way,  as  I  would  talk  to  the  young 
men  in  my  company,  upon  the  duties  of  life,  the  mission  of  the 
business  man,  and — so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  differentiate  it  in 
words — the  elements  which  constitute  success  in  life. 

There  are,  Shakspeare  says,  seven  ages  of  man.  And  that 
has  been  accepted  as  a  definition  by  the  whole  English-speaking 
world.  But  the  busy  American  discovers  that  there  are  four 
ages  of  man,  two  of  which  are  interesting  to  his  friends  and  two 
to  himself — one  when  he  is  born,  one  when  he  dies,  one  when  he 
leaves  the  school  or  college  to  enter  business  and  the  other  when 
he  is  married.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  our  civilization — and  we 
have  to  assist  it  to  some  higher  power  than  our  own  ability  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  hour — that  means  are  provided  in  the 
progression  of  events  by  which  the  young  man  and  the  young 
woman  who  come  on  are  prepared  to  live  under  the  new  conditions 
which  invention  has  created.  The  knights  and  the  statesmen  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  though  they  were  great  men  in  their  times  and 
successful  people  of  their  period,  could  not  to-day,  if  landed  in 
any  of  the  busy  cities  of  America,  earn  a  living,  except  by  com- 
mon labor.  They  would  be  unequal  to  any  profession,  unequal 
to  any  counting  room,  unequal  to  the  farm,  unequal  to  anything 
except  the  pick  and  the  spade  and  the  daily  work.  The  inven- 
tions of  the  past  hundred  years  have  revolutionized  the  conditions 
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under  which  men  and  women  are  to  succeed  in  the  world.  They 
have  so  reduplicated  forces,  they  have  so  increased  the  elements 
which  constitute  progress,  they  have  so  divided  and  subdivided, 
a  million  times  over,  every  kind  of  labor  that  a  graduate  of  the 
common  school  or  of  the  academy  or  of  the  college  of  fifty  years 
ago  would  be  nowhere  in  the  race  or  in  the  competitions  of  the 
day.  But  just  at  the  time  when  this  enormously  increased  pace 
of  civilization  has  created  these  difficulties  special  schools  arise 
or  are  enlarged  to  meet  them.  It  is  only  within  fifty  years  that 
we  have  had  any  special  schools  that  could  prepare  young  men 
and  young  women  for  those  exacting  and  scientific  duties — if  I 
may  use  the  word — of  life.  It  is  only  within  fifty  years  that  the 
law  school  has  been  enlarged,  that  the  medical  school  has  grown 
into  the  conditions  of  to-day,  and  that  the  philological  school  is 
as  scientific  and  as  great  as  it  is.  But  prior  to  fifty  years  ago 
these  schools  for  the  education  of  the  specialties  and  the  liberal 
professions  were  all  that  we  had.  But  to-day,  when  no  young 
man  can  enter  a  counting  room  and  hope  for  success  without 
special  study — can  enter  the  shop  and  hope  to  succeed  without 
special  training — can  enter  the  railway  service  and  hope  to  ad- 
vance unless  he  has  been  specially  prepared,  there  are  special 
schools  in  which  he  can  be  prepared. 

In  the  olden  time  a  young  man  entered  as  a  clerk  in  the  store 
in  the  village  where  he  was  born,  or  at  the  country  cross-roads. 
The  exacting  duties  and  requirements  of  the  place  educated  that 
man  to  every  branch  of  the  business,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  because  of  the  demands  made  upon  him,  he  knew  it  all, 
and  was  prepared  to  go  into  partnership,  or,  if  he  had  the  money, 
to  go  into  business  for  himself.  But  to-day  a  young  man  enters 
one  of  these  great  mammoth  establishments  which  conduct  the 
business  of  our  times,  and,  in  the  subdivision  of  labor,  he  is 
assigned  to  a  section  of  a  department,  so  that  he  gets  hold  simply 
of  the  workings  of  a  thread  in  the  great  garment  of  the  business, 
and  never  has  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  web  and  the  woof  of 
that  which  must  be  learned  before  he  can  get  anywhere  near  the 
head  of  the  establishment.  And  it  is  just  here  that  the  techno- 
logical schools — the  school  of  mines,  the  school  of  science  and  the 
arts,  the  school  of  manual  training — come  in  and  prepare  the 
young  men  and  the  young  women  to  meet  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  the  hour.     The  best  invention,  or  discovery,  or  creation 
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— whatever  you  may  call  it — of  the  time  is  the  school  of  manual 
training,  which  educates  brain  and  muscle  so  that  the  trained  eye 
follows  the  experienced  hand,  and  the  youth  who  graduates  enters 
into  the  shop  or  into  the  railway  service  or  into  the  mill  or  into 
the  mine,  prepared  at  once  to  grasp  the  intricacies  of  the  business. 
It  is  just  here  that  the  business  college  has  its  mission  and  per- 
forms its  work. 

In  the  olden  time  there  was  no  intermediary  which  taught  the 
young  man  or  the  young  woman  the  methods  of  business.  To-day 
the  young  man  who  graduates  from  college  and  who  enters  busi- 
ness without  going  through  a  business  college  is  enormously  ham- 
pered in  his  progress  in  life.  I  find,  in  looking  over  the  questions 
which  have  been  discussed  upon  this  platform,  that  one  of  the 
readiest  and  most  familiar  has  been  whether  a  college  education 
does  not  unfit  a  man  for  the  business  of  life.  I  find  that  the 
college  presidents  who  have  spoken  here  have  defended  college 
education,  while  many  of  the  so-called  self-made  men  have 
assailed  college  education.  I  read  the  remarks  made  here  re- 
cently by  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
men  in  the  world,  and  who  gives  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion  that 
a  liberal  education  is  a  clog  upon  success  in  practical  business  life. 
I  beg  to  say  that  I  differ  absolutely  from  Mr.  Carnegie.  There 
are  very  few  Andrew  Carnegies — very  few  Commodore  Vander- 
bilts — very  few  of  those  men  who  have  a  genius  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  money  and  the  handling  of  business — who  can  get  on 
without  the  training  which  comes  from  the  best  masters  and  from 
the  best  schools. 

My  old  friend,  Horace  Greeley,  had  the  same  view,  but  he 
had  it  only  in  regard  to  the  profession  of  journalism.  I  have 
heard  him  say  on  many  an  occasion,  "Of  all  horned  cattle,  deliver 
me  from  a  college  graduate  in  an  editorial  office!"  And  yet, 
to-day,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  good  old  Uncle  Horace  looks  down 
upon  the  editorial  sanctums  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try he  would  see  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  men  who  furnish 
the  brains  for  the  papers  and  the  ideas  for  the  reader  are  the 
graduates  of  universities. 

There  is  no  such  marvelous  exhibition  of  the  power  of  God 
as  the  human  mind.  It  is,  speaking  it  without  irreverence,  Divin- 
ity itself,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  our  human  environment. 
The  human  mind  is  the  only  one  instrument  of  which  we  know 
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anything  that  has  no  limit  to  its  expansion,  and  increases  in  power 
as  you  cultivate  it  so  long  as  it  has  life  to  move  it.  And  yet  it 
has  also  the  curse  that  it  can  be  limited  in  its  operations  by  a 
failure  to  utilize  its  powers.  A  liberal  education  gives  to  the 
mind  that  exercise  in  every  department  which  presents  its  owner 
with  the  power  to  control  its  operations,  to  concentrate  it  upon 
the  work  in  hand,  to  fit  it  for  the  relaxation  which  is  necessary 
for  a  well  ordered  intellect.  At  the  same  time  the  man  who  con- 
fines himself  to  one  pursuit,  who  is  trained  in  one  calling,  who 
has  never  made  an  excursion  outside  of  it,  finds  himself  narrowed 
in  the  grasp  which  he  has  of  the  problems  which  are  submitted 
to  him,  whether  they  be  spiritual  or  whether  they  be  practical. 

But  it  is  not  given  to  all  the  youth  of  the  country  to  secure  the 
time  and  to  secure  the  opportunity  and  the  money  to  have  a  liberal 
education.  Notwithstanding  that,  I  say,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Car- 
negie and  his  familiar  example,  that  I  have  seen  it  tried  and  it 
doesn't  turn  out  as  he  says.  His  example  is  this :  There  are  two 
boys  of  an  equal  condition  in  life  and  of  about  equal  capacity, 
who  are  fifteen  years  of  age  and  who  live  in  a  country  village. 
They  both  have  been  through  the  common  schools.  One  of  them 
goes  into  the  village  store  or  goes  down  to  Pittsburg  and  goes 
into  Mr.  Carnegie's  establishment;  the  other  one  goes  into  the 
preparatory  school  and  through  college.  At  the  end  of  six  years 
the  one  who  entered  the  store  or  the  mill  has  been  six  years  in 
the  business  and  progressing  along,  and  at  the  end  of  six  years 
the  college  graduate  comes  in  to  enter  the  same  mill  or  the  same 
store  which  his  friend  did  six  years  before.  Now,  Carnegie  says, 
that  college  graduate  never  catches  up,  and  that  if  he  did  catch 
up,  he  has  so  much  Greek  and  Latin  and  mathematics  and  non- 
sense in  his  head,  which  is  utterly  worthless  for  business,  that  he 
cannot  stay  there  when  he  gets  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
my  observations  extending  over  a  system  that  employs  sixty  thous- 
and men,  I  find  that  that  man  with  the  trained  mind  which  has 
been  expanded  so  that  it  quickly  grasps  anything  which  is  pre- 
sented, who  has  learned  how  and  where  to  look  for  information, 
who  wastes  no  time  upon  the  useless,  but  has  under  his  control  a 
perfect,  drilled,  equipped  machine,  masters  in  a  few  months  what 
it  took  his  friend  to  master  in  as  many  years,  and  when  he  reaches 
the  place  where  his  friend  is,  instead  of  rattling  around  on  a 
chair  he  is  grasping  the  intricacies  of  the  business. 
Vol.  V— 19 
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But  to  you,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  business  training 
is  absolutely  necessary  and  the  best  thing  you  can  have,  whether 
you  come  from  the  common  schools,  from  the  academy,  from  the 
seminary  or  from  the  university,  if  you  intend  to  enter  upon  a 
business  life.  It  is  the  fortunate  condition  of  this  country  that 
out  of  every  one  hundred  young  men  ninety-five  of  them  are  able 
to  earn  a  living.  One  of  the  most  fortunate  conditions  of  the 
United  States  is  that  while  the  vast  mass  of  its  young  men  are 
compelled  to  earn  their  livings  if  they  want  to  earn  one  the  oppor- 
tunity is  before  them.  In  older  countries,  as  you  visit  them,  and 
as  you  study  their  conditions,  you  find  that  the  son  never  expects 
to  rise  above  the  condition  of  his  father,  but  he  expects  to  pursue 
the  same  kind  of  labor,  the  same  trade,  the  same  vocation,  what- 
ever it  may  be  or  however  humble,  as  that  of  his  father.  But  in 
every  family  of  the  United  States,  no  matter  how  that  family 
lives — no  matter  how  poor  its  environment,  how  limited  its 
opportunities,  there  goes  forth  from  among  its  sons  the  bright 
one,  the  intelligent  one,  the  energetic  one,  the  ambitious  one,  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools,  and  then,  determined  to  succeed  and 
to  educate  himself,  who  rises  above  the  conditions  in  which  he 
was  born  as  if  they  were  a  springboard  from  which  he  could  leap 
into  the  place  that  God  intended  him  to  fill. 

One  of  the  fallacies  which  beset  our  calculations  in  youth  and 
which  ruin  the  careers  of  thousands  is  a  false  measure  of  success. 
If  I  should  put  the  question  to  any  one  of  you  young  gentlemen, 
What  is  success  in  life?  the  answer  of  you  all  would  be,  "A 
million  of  dollars."  And  yet  a  million  of  dollars  is  a  very  small 
part  of  what  constitutes  success  in  life.  The  phenomenal  for- 
tunes that  have  been  accumulated  in  this  country  have  captured 
the  imagination  and  distracted  the  attention  of  its  young  men. 
It  is  a  little  over  two  hundred  years  since  William  Penn  founded 
this  city,  and  yet,  in  that  two  hundred  years,  the  United  States 
has  not  produced  a  hundred  men,  it  has  not  produced  fifty  men,  it 
has  not  produced  twenty-five  men — it  has  not  produced  ten  men 
who  have  accumulated  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  It  has  produced 
a  few  men  who  have  accumulated  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  It 
has  produced  a  great  many  men  who  have  accumulated  a  million  of 
dollars.  But  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  eighteen 
million  breadwinners  in  this  country  to-day  and  then  ask  the 
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question  how  many  of  them  have  accumulated  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, you  will  find  that  it  is  not  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

There  is  another  fallacy,  and  that  is  that  the  accumulation  of 
money  is  the  test  of  brains  and  common  sense.  A  man  with  a 
great  deal  of  brains  and  a  vast  amount  of  common  sense  may 
accumulate  a  great  deal  of  money.  There  is  no  reason  in  his 
brains  and  in  his  common  sense  and  his  culture  why  he  should 
not.  And  yet,  with  an  unusual  opportunity  to  observe  rich  men, 
with  my  conditions  as  a  professional  man  being  such  that  they 
have  poured  into  my  office  as  if  they  had  been  rolled  out  of  a 
hopper,  studying  the  causes  of  their  rise  and  the  elements  of  their 
success,  I  have  found  that  a  man  may  have  a  faculty  for  money- 
making  and  be  absolutely  deficient  in  everything  else.  I  have 
known  men  worth  a  million,  worth  five  millions,  worth  ten 
millions,  worth  fifteen  millions,  worth  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
who  have  never  read  a  book,  never  read  a  newspaper,  never  took 
any  interest  in  politics,  knew  nothing  about  religion  except  as  a 
superstition — and  they  were  superstitious — who  had  no  views 
and  no  interest  in  anything  except  in  the  accumulations  of  money. 
But  they  had  a  phenomenal  gift  of  discovering  by  processes  which 
they  could  not  explain  and  did  not  understand  how  a  dollar  could 
be  turned  into  ten  dollars  every  time. 

The  true  success  in  life  is  those  elements  which  enable  you 
to  be  of  some  use  to  yourself  and  of  some  use  to  your  time.  It 
is  the  elements  which  make  you  loved  and  sought  by  your  environ- 
ment at  home,  in  the  church,  in  the  community  and  in  the  shop. 
Every  young  man  who  has  put  into  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  little  saving  has  done  something  toward  the  commencement 
of  a  career.  Every  man  who  has  purchased  and  owns  a  home 
in  which  he  lives  and  has  secured  an  income  by  which  he  can  live 
in  it,  no  matter  how  frugally  or  how  economically  he  has  to  live, 
that  man  is  already  a  success.  The  rest  is  simply  so  much 
surplusage. 

As  to  what  constitutes  happiness  in  the  world,  that  is  a  matter 
of  contentment ;  that  is  a  matter  of  conscience ;  that  is  a  matter 
of  the  right  view  of  one's  position  and  of  one's  duties  in  life. 

Now,  I  have  but  one  rule,  and  I  formulated  it  some  years  ago, 
to  give  to  those  who  hope  to  succeed  in  the  world,  and  that  is 
Stick,  Dig,  and  Save. 

When  Andrew  Johnson  suddenly  changed  his  politics,  and  the 
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fear  was  imminent  that  he  intended  to  revolutionize  the  Govern- 
ment, he  wanted  to  remove  from  office  the  great  Secretary  of 
War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  Everyody  felt  that  Stanton  was  the 
citadel  of  nationality  with  so  erratic  a  President.  Charles  Sum- 
ner framed  a  message  and  sent  it  from  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  immortalized  a  common  English  word,  and  that 
sentence  was  "Stanton,  stick." 

Now,  having  settled  upon  your  vocation  in  life  and  decided 
what  it  shall  be,  don't  doubt  about  it,  don't  be  changing  around, 
but  stick.  Take  a  little  time  to  ascertain  what  your  special  talent 
and  special  bent  is.  One  man  may  be  a  good  lawyer  and  a  poor 
preacher,  and  one  man  may  be  a  good  mechanic  and  a  poor  store- 
keeper. There  is  nothing  in  this  world  which  is  so  cheap  as  a 
misfit.  You  go  into  a  clothing  store  and  the  proprietor  will 
present  to  you  a  garment  that  has  in  it  the  best  goods  and  the 
dearest  he  possesses.  It  is  made  by  his  most  skilful  workmen 
in  every  department,  but  he  offers  it  to  you  at  one  quarter  what 
he  does  anything  which  he  will  make  for  you  because  it  is  a  misfit. 
And  a  misfit,  no  matter  how  expensive  or  costly,  is  cheap.  So 
look  out  at  the  start  that  you  have  not  made  a  misfit.  It  is 
pretty  soon  discovered.  A  misfit  doesn't  come  in  one  department 
or  another  department  of  the  same  business.  The  businesses  upon 
which  we  may  enter  can  be  easily  divided  into  the  professions 
and  the  practical  pursuits  of  life  outside  of  the  professions;  they 
can  be  divided  into  work  which  is  done  indoors  and  work  which 
is  done  out  of  doors.  Some  men  thrive  inside  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  90,  and  others  thrive  outside  with  the  thermometer 
at  zero.  I  was  told  many  years  ago  a  story.  I  have  repeated  it 
since  and  been  charged  that  it  was  a  chestnut.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
I  find  with  my  stories.  But  a  chestnut  is  better  than  no  nut  at  all. 
Besides  that,  if  I  tell  a  story  here  to-night  it  is  published  to-morrow 
morning  in  your  Philadelphia  papers.  The  funny  man  in  every 
paper  in  the  United  States  has  it  in  the  next  three  weeks  in  every 
paper  in  the  country.  It  may  be  a  prime  new  story.  I  have 
made  it  up  myself  coming  over  on  the  cars,  the  suggestion  coming 
from  a  conversation  behind  me  of  some  man  or  of  some  woman 
in  front  of  me.  Upon  that  I  build  imaginary  conditions  to  suit 
the  speech  that  I  am  going  to  make.  Six  months  afterward  I 
am  in  some  place  other  than  here  and  I  repeat  the  story.  It  is 
published  in  the  newspapers  there  again,  and  again  the  funny  man 
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gets  hold  of  it  and  it  goes  over  the  United  States  and  every 
editorial  writer  instantly  exclaims,  "Of  all  peddlers  of  stale  chest- 
nuts that  ever  was  heard  of  the  worst  is  this  alleged  humorist." 

However,  for  my  story — and  I  have  found  this  out — that  no 
matter  how  old  a  story  may  be  out  of  ten  people  only  two  have 
heard  it.  I  once  went  to  see  a  friend  of  mine — and  this  happened 
many  years  ago — who  was  a  classmate  of  mine  and  a  preacher, 
and  I  found  playing  upon  the  lawn  a  lusty  boy,  and  I  said :  "Sam, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  boy?"  "Well,"  said  he, 
"I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection.  I  believe  that  a 
boy  should  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  mind,  and  you  should 
discover  what  that  is  and  then  educate  him  in  that  direction. 

"I  said  the  other  day,  'Wife,  that  boy  has  reached  a  period 
where  we  ought  to  find  out  what  he  is  going  to  be,'  and  so  we 
got  up  an  original  experiment.  We  put  him  in  the  parlor  with 
a  Bible,  an  apple  and  a  silver  dollar.  And  I  said,  'Wife,  we  will 
go  and  leave  him.  If,  when  we  get  back,  he  is  poring  over  that 
Bible,  he  will  follow  my  profession,  and  we  will  make  a  minister 
of  him.  If  he  is  examining  that  apple  we  will  make  a  farmer  of 
him.  If  he  has  got  that  dollar  in  his  pocket  we  will  make  a 
lawyer  or  a  banker  of  him."  When  we  came  back  that  boy  was 
sitting  on  the  Bible,  eating  the  apple  out  of  one  hand  and  holding 
the  dollar  tight  in  the  other.  And  I  said,  'Wife,  that  boy  is  a 
hog.     We  will  make  a  politician  out  of  him.'  " 

There  is  another  rule,  and  that  is  dig.  Most  young  men  think 
it  is  infra  dig.  to  dig.  The  classical  scholars  will  no  doubt  under- 
stand that.  The  great  curse  of  the  young  men  of  the  country 
is  that  they  formulate  their  relations  to  their  business  thus:  "I 
am  hired  to  do  such  work.  I  am  paid  so  much  to  do  it.  That  is 
a  great  deal  less  than  I  am  worth.  I  will  do  just  what  I  am 
compelled  to  do  and  am  paid  to  and  not  one  thing  more."  The 
young  man  who  enters  business  with  that  idea  never  rises.  Of 
course,  your  employer  cares  nothing  for  you.  Discount  that. 
Of  course,  the  man  at  the  head  of  your  department  cares  nothing 
for  you.  Discount  that.  Of  course,  the  head  of  your  bureau 
cares  nothing  for  you.  Discount  that.  They  have  met  with  so 
many  worthless  men  who  have  come  along  that  they  get  to  think 
that  all  men  are  alike  and  thai;  they  are  pawns  upon  the  chess- 
board. It  is  unfortunate  that  they  cease  to  have  any  human 
interest  in  them.     Of  ten  men  in  a  store,  young  men  all  of  the 
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same  age,  nine  of  them  will  arrive  at  the  store  exactly  on  time 
or  a  little  late  in  the  morning.  Nine  of  them,  when  it  comes 
three  or  four  or  five  or  six  o'clock,  or  whatever  may  be  the  closing 
hour,  will  have  had  their  eyes  for  the  last  half-hour  glued  on  the 
clock.  Nine  of  them  will  be  constantly  making  excuses  of  sick- 
ness or  of  one  thing  or  another  to  go  to  a  baseball  match  or  a 
regatta  or  a  football  exhibition.  There  will  be  one  man  of  the 
ten  who  will  be  at  the  store  before  it  is  opened.  If  the  porter 
is  sick  he  will  open  it  and  sweep  it  out  and  light  the  fires  himself, 
if  that  is  necessary  to  be  done.  If  there  is  any  work  to  do  when 
the  store  or  shop  closes  he  stays  there  until  it  is  done.  If  a  brother 
clerk  falls  by  the  way  or  is  sick  he  steps  over  and  does  the  work 
of  his  desk.  He  soon  has  the  attention  called  to  him  of  his 
employer  or  his  superior.  He  does  not  have  the  sympathy,  he 
does  not  have  the  affection,  but  he  has  the  attention  called  to  him. 
In  every  store  or  business  there  are  emergencies  when  an  alert, 
intelligent,  honest  and  capable  man  is  needed.  If  there  is  a 
vacancy  occurring  higher  up,  the  hand  of  the  employer  goes  out 
and  he  says  to  this  young  man,  "I  want  you  to  go  there."  It 
is  not  because  he  has  any  sympathy  with  him  or  any  affection  for 
him,  but  it  is  because  of  the  ten  men  he  has  only  one  that  fills 
that  position  or  its  requirements.  If  there  is  a  sudden  failure  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  necessary  to  send  some  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  business,  who  will  not  even  go  home  to 
get  his  clothes,  who  has  but  ten  minutes  to  catch  a  cab  and  get 
the  train,  this  is  the  man  who  is  at  once  selected  to  go,  and  he 
gets  the  cab,  he  catches  the  train  in  ten  minutes  and  he  gets  to 
his  destination  ahead  of  all  the  other  creditors  and  get  the  goods 
for  his  firm.  That  young  man  is  absolutely  certain  to  become  a 
member  of  the  establishment;  he  is  absolutely  certain,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  become  the  head  of  it.  That  man  is  your 
Andrew  Carnegie.  And  his  success  is  not  because  he  did  not  go 
through  college,  but  because  he  had  the  nerve  and  the  ability  to  do 
just  what  I  have  described. 

Now  then  saving.  Whenever  I  have  talked  to  young  men  on 
the  duty  of  saving,  my  newspaper  friends  have  come  out  after- 
wards and  said :  "Mr.  Depew,  you  are  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
sordidness."  Well,  I  have  no  respect  for  a  man  who  is  not  sordid 
enough  to  save  for  his  family  in  his  old  age.  You  say  it  is  hard 
to  save.     That  depends  upon  how  many  cigars  and  cigarettes  you 
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smoke.  It  depends  upon  how  many  beers  you  drink.  It  depends 
upon  how  often  you  are  in  the  saloon  playing  pool  and  drinking 
at  the  bar.  Any  man  whose  habits  are  right,  whose  health  is 
good,  who  can  work,  can  save.  The  great  political  and  sociologi- 
cal economist,  Edward  Atkinson,  lectured  the  other  day  before 
a  fashionable  audience  in  New  York  and  I  went  to  hear  him. 
He  had  mistaken  his  audience.  He  thought  that  it  was  a  crowd 
of  social  and  economic  philosophers  like  himself.  He  had  on  a 
suit  of  clothes  which  cost  about  five  dollars.  All  the  men  around 
were  in  dress  suits  and  all  the  women  in  ball  dresses.  He  had  in 
the  parlor  a  machine  burning  which  he  had  invented  himself.  It 
was  a  stove.  And  in  it  he  had  a  beefsteak  and  a  piece  of  roast 
beef  and  a  goose  and  some  vegetables  and  other  things,  and  he  lit 
it  with  a  kerosene  lamp  and  they  were  all  cooking  together.  He 
demonstrated  so  that  I  could  see  no  fallacy  in  his  argument  that 
a  young  man  on  $250  a  year — that  is  $5  a  week — could  have  a 
fairly  good  room  in  a  respectable  neighborhood,  have  two  square 
meals  and  one  pretty  square  every  day,  dress  well  and  be  enabled, 
if  he  would  take  seats  in  the  gallery,  to  have  his  best  girl  accom- 
pany him  to  the  theatre  fourteen  times  during  the  year.  But  that 
was  in  Boston.  I  suppose  in  Philadelphia  it  would  cost  more. 
It  is  astonishing  how  savings  grow.  It  has  been  my  habit  for 
the  twenty-seven  years  I  have  been  with  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  during  all  that  period  as  its  counsel,  to  have  all  depart- 
ments of  the  road  come  in  touch  with  me.  Every  once  in  a  while 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  these  men  would  state  to  me  their 
conditions  and  want  advice.  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be  able 
to  give  advice  any  better  than  anybody  else.  But  if  you  practice 
doing  anything,  you  get  handy  at  it.  I  recall  now  two  men 
whom  I  have  met — and  I  won't  locate  them  in  the  New  York 
Central,  because  anybody  I  should  mention  in  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral would  be  known — but  two  men  came  to  me  twenty  years  ago 
for  advice.  They  were  getting  the  same  salary.  They  had  very 
much  the  same  kind  of  positions  and  the  same  opportunities  in 
life.  I  said  to  both  of  them:  "The  time  has  come  when  you 
should  begin  to  save.  You  have  families.  You  may  die  at  any 
moment  and  your  families  would  be  left  without  a  dollar.  That 
is  a  calamity  whose  horrors  no  tongue  can  describe,  especially  a 
young  and  helpless  family.  You  will  grow  old,  and  when  you 
grow  old  the  service  wants  you  no  longer  and  you  are  laid  aside 
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as  useless."  They  said,  "How  can  we  save?"  I  said,  "By 
making  a  rule  that  you  will,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice,  cut  down 
your  expenses  so  that  within  a  certain  time  you  will  bring  me 
a  thousand  dollars."  One  of  them  followed  it.  And  to-day  the 
income  from  his  investments  is  the  same  as  his  salary  and  he  can 
live  on  it.  The  other  one,  as  his  salary  increased,  increased  his 
methods  of  living,  went  into  a  more  fashionable  neighborhood, 
went  more  frequently  to  the  theatre,  had  a  craving  for  society, 
began  to  give  pretty  little  dinners  with  champagne  and  what  not, 
sported  a  carriage,  and  to-day  one,  as  I  have  stated,  looks  serenely 
upon  old  age  which  is  upon  him  because  he  has  enough  to  carry 
him  comfortably  through  without  care  and  without  anxiety,  with 
enough  to  leave  his  loved  ones  in  comfort,  while  the  other  is  in 
despair  for  fear  the  axe  may  fall  on  account  of  age  and  incom- 
petency and  he  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  heartless  world. 

A  young  lawyer,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  making  $1,200 
a  year  found  himself  suddenly  elected  to  an  office  where  he  got  a 
salary  of  $7,000.  I  said  to  him  one  day:  "You  are  living  at 
$7,000?"  "Yes."  "When  you  get  through  with  that  office  you 
may  not  get  re-elected  or  reappointed.  You  will  find  that  you 
are  out  of  your  profession,  and  that  it  will  take  you  two  or  three 
years  to  get  in  touch  with  how  to  earn  a  dollar  again.  You 
should  save."  He  said,  "How?  My  wife  says  so,  but  she  don't 
know  how."  I  said,  "Establish  a  '  Tisbut  box,' "  and  he  said, 
"What  is  that?"  "Put  a  box  in  the  dining-room,  and  whenever 
you  are  moved  to  spend  anything  from  25  cents  to  $25  stop 
a  moment  and  say,  'it  is  but  25  cents,'  'it  is  but  $1  and  I  don't 
need  it,'  and  drop  it  in  the  '  'Tisbut  box.'  "  In  six  months  he 
brought  me  $1,000  and  I  bought  a  bond  for  him,  and  when  he 
retired  from  office  he  had  $15,000,  and  that  $15,000  kept  him 
going  and  gave  him  a  position  until  he  got  a  very  good  practice 
which  he  has  to-day. 

But  enough  of  practical  examples.  A  man  or  woman  may 
become  what  they  make  themselves.  A  friend  of  mine  who  has 
been  a  very  successful  railroad  man  in  the  West,  and  who  went 
out  there  without  a  dollar,  but  magnificently  equipped,  and  who 
became  the  president  of  his  railroad  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
years  and  who  has  accumulated  a  fortune,  went  back  to  the 
village  in  the  State  of  Maine  where  he  was  born.  He  had  been 
gone  for  twenty-five  years,  and  at  night  he  went  down  to  the 
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grocery  store  where  all  the  wise  men  of  the  village  gathered  and 
sat  there  on  a  keg  as  he  had  done  when  he  lived  in  the  town. 
And  he  heard  them  all  talk  about  this  man  and  that  man  who  had 
lived  and  died,  and  this  man  and  that  man  who  had  gone  out, 
and  finally  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  said  to  him :  "Melville,  is  it 
true  that  you're  gettin'  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year?"  My  friend 
was  getting  nearly  three  times  that  much,  but  he  said:  "Yes,  it 
is  true."  "Wall,"  says  he,  "that  shows  what  cheek  an'  sarcum- 
stances  will  do  fer  a  man."  But  it  was  neither  cheek  nor  circum- 
stances.    It  was  splendid  equipment,  magnificently  applied. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  talked  too  much  to  you  on 
the  sordid  side.  Let  me  tell  you  this.  "Diligent  in  business  is  a 
good  man  serving  the  Lord."  What  does  that  mean?  I  have 
told  you  how  to  be  diligent  in  business.  But  no  one  can  give  his 
whole  time  to  business.  If  he  does,  he  is  doing  injustice  to 
the  business.  Everybody  must  have  recreation  in  some  direction, 
and  that  recreation  had  better  take  the  form  of  intellectual  pur- 
suits— in  any  other  direction  than  the  form  of  the  pool  room  and 
the  form  of  the  billiard  room,  than  any  of  the  thousand  forms 
which  tempt  the  youth.  You  should  have  what  your  bent  is  for. 
If  it  is  for  botany,  join  a  botany  class.  If  it  is  for  mineralogy, 
get  a  hammer  and  join  a  mineralogical  class.  If  it  is  for  history, 
join  a  history  class.  Cultivate  the  library.  Read  the  news- 
papers. Read  the  best  magazines.  Join  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  or  any  other  association  which  furnishes 
healthy  surroundings  for  the  soul,  for  the  mind  or  for  the  body. 
Go  anywhere  where  you  can  have  access  to  the  library.  You  will 
soon  discover  the  bent  of  your  mind.  Then  pursue  it.  Just 
think  of  the  opportunities  of  a  youth  to  become  self-educated. 
And  that  is  often  as  good  as  any  kind  of  an  education.  When 
you  young  men  say  you  have  no  time  I  will  tell  you  how  to  get 
time.  Take  the  odd  moments.  There  is  a  liberal  education  in 
odd  moments.  Breakfast  is  never  ready  when  you  get  down 
there.  Dinner  is  never  ready  when  it  is  announced.  Lunch  is 
always  late.  The  Sunday  dinner  is  always  thirty  minutes  to  an 
hour  behind  time.  Utilize  that  in  reading.  Don't  abuse  your 
wife.  Don't  attack  your  mother.  Both  of  those  good  women 
have  some  very  good  reason  why  things  are  late.  It  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  female  mind  to  be  late.  And  if  you  will  treat  your 
wife  properly — for  you  can  make  up  your  mind  that  there  is 
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some  mighty  good  reason  why  she  is  late — her  very  delays  will 
be  for  you  a  liberal  education. 

Be  interested,  you  young  men,  in  public  affairs.  If  there  is 
a  meeting  called  to  reform  the  government  of  the  city,  go  to  it. 
If  there  is  a  political  meeting  of  your  party  called,  attend  it.  If 
there  is  a  caucus  inside,  be  there.  If  there  is  an  assault  made 
upon  the  corruption  of  officials,  see  that  you  are  in  the  ranks 
attacking  corruption. 

But  if  you  are  asked  to  take  office  shun  it  as  you  would  de- 
struction. This  country  is  full  of  the  wrecks  of  office.  A  young 
man  with  a  genius  for  success  in  his  profession  or  with  a  genius 
for  success  in  business,  because  of  the  small  returns  in  his  youth,  is 
tempted  to  take  a  public  office  which  will  give  him  three  or  four 
or  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  he  is  earning.  He  may  hold  it 
for  four  years.  He  may  hold  it  for  eight  years.  He  may  hold 
it  for  twelve  years.  The  longer  it  is  the  worse  it  is  for  himself. 
And  then  in  the  change  of  politics  he  is  bowled  out.  His  experi- 
ence doesn't  help  him.  His  fidelity  doesn't  help  him.  His  value  to 
the  place  doesn't  help  him.  A  man  without  any  preparation  or 
fitness  takes  his  place  because  he  is  with  the  triumphant  party. 
But  what  becomes  of  that  man?  He  has  lost  touch  with  business 
or  with  his  profession.  He  is  without  money.  He  is  getting 
old  and  without  the  means  of  earning  a  living.  And  he  is  viewed 
as  the  saddest  spectacle  and  the  most  frequent  that  we  have  in 
American  life.  It  is  only  those  who  are  so  placed  that  through 
partnerships  which  keep  the  business  going  they  can  be  for  a 
time  released  who  can  hold  public  office,  or  who  are  fixed  other- 
wise so  that  they  can  fill  the  bill. 

Have  ideals.  I  wouldn't  give  anything  for  a  young  man  or 
a  young  woman  who  did  not  have  ideals.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
associate,  and  never  do,  if  I  can  help  it,  with  a  man — no  matter 
how  old  he  may  be — who  has  lost  his  ideals.  The  dry-as-dust 
old  chip  who  despises  everything  human  and  doubts  everything 
good,  I  never  want  to  meet  on  'Change,  in  business,  and  never 
in  my  own  nor  in  anybody  else's  house.  Preserve  your  ideals, 
and  you  will  preserve  your  freshness  and  stand  a  chance  to  live 
forever.  Have  ideals  which  make  you  believe  that  the  world  is 
honest  and  that  the  mass  of  mankind  and  womankind  are  good 
and  pure.  Have  ideals  which  make  you  believe  and  know  that 
marriage  is  not  a  failure,  but  that  the  divorces  and  scandals  that 
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you  see  in  the  papers  are  like  spots  on  the  sun.  Have  your 
ideals,  and  know  and  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  men  holding 
public  office  in  our  Republic,  whether  appointed  or  elected,  are 
honest  men,  working  according  to  the  best  of  their  light  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  which  they  believe  best  for  the  country. 
And  then  select  some  ideal  man  or  woman  who  shall  be  to  you  a 
guiding  star  for  the  future.  There  is  one  life  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  most  successful  of  any  which  has  been  lived  in 
our  times.  It  was  a  life  which  did  not  accumulate  a  great  for- 
tune, but  it  did  accumulate  a  great  fame.  It  was  the  life  of  a 
boy  born  in  a  little  log  cabin  in  the  wilderness,  learning  to  read 
by  the  light  of  the  fire  in  the  fireplace  at  night — a  boy  who,  to 
support  his  mother,  drove  the  horses  on  the  tow-path  of  the  canal 
and  continued  to  read  while  he  walked  along  holding  the  guiding 
rope — a  boy  who  fitted  himself  so  that  he  entered  college;  who 
proved  to  be,  by  his  diligence,  one  of  the  best  all-around  men  in 
the  university — a  boy  who  selected  for  his  profession  that  of  a 
teacher,  and  ran  through  the  various  grades  so  that  before  he 
was  thirty  he  was  president  of  a  college — who  heard  the  call  to 
arms  and  enlisted — who  so  applied  himself  to  the  business  of  a 
soldier  (the  opposite  of  that  of  a  teacher)  that  he  became  a 
major-general  for  gallant  services  in  the  field;  who  listened  to 
the  call  of  the  country  to  serve  her  in  the  halls  of  national  legis- 
lation, and  there  for  twenty  years  stood  as  a  parliamentary 
leader,  shaping  the  legislation  which  was  to  bring  out  of  chaos 
the  country  which  he  loved — who  became  United  States  Senator 
and  went  from  the  Senate  to  be  President  of  the  United  Statss, 
and  died  a  martyr's  death.    And  that  man  was  James  A.  Garfield. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  HAMPTON  INSTITUTE,1  HAMPTON, 
VIRGINIA,  APRIL  7,    1 89 1. 

My  Friends  :  I  feel  that  I  am  an  intruder  here.  Everyone 
would  rather  listen  to  this  music  than  to  any  tune  I  can  play.  I 
came  to  hear  it  myself.  I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  able  to  hear  your  singers  in  the  North,  and  I  have  been  im- 
mensely gratified  in  hearing  them  to-day. 

I  look  upon  this  Hampton  School  as  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting exhibitions  in  the  United  States.  I  regard  my  friend, 
General  Armstrong,  as  having  accomplished  more  for  this  coun- 
try than  almost  any  man  who  fought  for  it  has  done  since  the 
war.  The  war,  which  settled  some  questions,  left  us  a  great  prob- 
lem that  had  to  be  solved  by  other  means.  The  time  for  the  guns 
and  bayonets  and  cavalry  charge  was  past.  The  time  had  come 
when  a  most  interesting  and  perplexing  condition  had  to  be  met 
and  overcome.  It  is  a  fortunate  peculiarity  of  the  American 
people  that  they  never  hesitate  to  grapple  with  a  problem  because 
it  is  untried  and  difficult.  We  are  a  nation  of  experimenters;  the 
more  difficult  the  situation,  the  more  interesting  it  is  to  us.  Be- 
cause it  seems  impossible  is  the  best  reason  to  us  for  our  deter- 
mination to  prove  its  possibility.  This  is  the  spirit  that  has  given 
the  world  all  the  great  American  inventions.  When  something 
new  was  needed,  American  talent  was  roused  to  supply  the 
want.  When  there  was  some  need  of  humanity,  America  was 
ready  with  advocates,  teachers,  and  self-sacrificing  missionaries. 
This  was  the  spirit  that  led  an  American  to  apply  steam  to  navi- 
gation, which  has  bridged  oceans.  This  was  the  spirit  that  led 
another  American  to  apply  electricity  to  telegraphy,  which  has 
belted  the  globe  with  lightning.  This  is  the  spirit  which  has  given 
us  the  sewing-machine,  and  all  other  American  machinery  that 
so  multiplies  the  power  of  man  and  the  forces  of  nature.  But 
there  was  a  problem  that  machinery  could  not  reach  and  science 
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could  pot  solve,  a  problem  that  affected  whole  races  of  people. 
That  problem  my  friend  General  Armstrong  set  himself  to  solve 
at  the  close  of  the  war. 

This  assembly  before  me,  and  these  songs  I  have  heard  tell 
the  spirit  that  has  solved  this  problem.  Nothing  permanent  had 
been  done  to  alleviate  distress  or  elevate  mankind  in  general, 
until  Christianity  came  with  its  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  good 
will,  with  its  recognition  of  the  equal  value,  before  God  and  be- 
fore the  law,  of  every  individual  of  every  race.  At  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
were  slaves.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  when 
they  captured  a  city,  to  carry  away  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  sell  them  to  slave  dealers  who  always  followed  the  army. 
They  took  them  to  the  markets  and  sold  them — men,  women, 
and  children  of  very  race — whatever  might  be  their  culture  and 
learning  and  position  and  refinement.  During  the  reign  of  the 
Caesars  the  conquests  of  Rome  became  so  frequent,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  slaves  so  great,  that  in  the  island  of  Sicily  culti- 
vated young  men  and  young  women  were  sold  for  twenty-five 
cents  apiece,  branded  with  a  hot  iron  on  forehead  and  cheek  and 
sent  to  the  plantations,  where  the  average  length  of  their  life 
was  one  month.  Nobody  cared;  for  it  was  cheaper  to  work 
them  to  death  and  buy  others  than  to  feed  them  and  take  care  of 
them. 

In  one  of  your  songs  here  to-day  you  have  sung  how  Christ, 

"King  of  kings,  Lord  of  lords, 
Broke  the  Roman  Kingdom  down." 

That  is  the  whole  secret  and  the  whole  history  of  our  Christ- 
ian civilization.  It  has  taken  two  thousand  years,  but  the  ac- 
cumulated superstition  and  jealousy  of  ages  had  to  be  overcome. 

We  in  America  had  slavery  imposed  upon  us,  and  it  cost  mil- 
lions of  lives  and  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  to  get  rid  of 
it.  When  America  did  get  rid  of  it,  the  system  speedily  ceased 
throughout  the  civilized  world ;  and  now  there  is  no  civilized  na- 
tion where  slavery  exists.  The  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
send  out  their  navies  to  prevent  the  slaver  from  reaching  port. 
Civilized  nations  combine  to  stamp  out  this  evil  where  it  still 
exists  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

But  when  the  war  struck  the  shackles  from  the  limbs  of  the 
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slave,  it  left  us  millions  of  people  who  had  not  been  educated  to 
fit  them  for  self-government  or  for  citizenship,  or  for  taking  care 
of  themselves  and  earning  their  own  living.  To  these  millions 
were  given  at  once  freedom  and  its  responsibilities,  the  right  of 
suffrage,  and  all  the  privileges  of  full  manhood  and  American 
citizenship.  It  was  to  them  the  most  critical  period  of  their  his- 
tory. They  had  to  show  the  world  whether  they  were  worthy 
or  unworthy  of  all  these  great  privileges.  The  world  always 
moves  steadily  on,  and  never  stops  for  anyone.  If  people  have 
capacity  or  disposition  to  move  on  with  it,  it  carries  them  along ; 
if  they  have  not  the  capacity  or  disposition  to  move  on  with  it, 
like  one  of  those  great  steam  rollers  they  flatten  the  street  with, 
it  just  rolls  on  and  rolls  over  them. 

Thus  it  became  necessary  for  the  colored  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  demonstrate  that  they  could  be  other  than  children ;  to  de- 
monstrate that  they  had  minds  that  could  be  taught;  that  they 
had  souls  that  could  be  purified  and  ought  to  be  saved.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that,  twenty-five  years  ago,  out  of  fifty  millions  of 
people  of  this  country,  not  five  millions  believed  that  the  colored 
people  could  be  brought  to  a  point  where  they  could  safely  be 
trusted  with  the  powers  of  citizenship.  More  than  half  believed 
that  they  had  not  minds  and  intelligence  to  become  useful,  re- 
sponsible, free  men  and  women.  There  was  but  one  way  to 
test  the  question.  It  must  be  tried  on  a  plane  large  enough  for 
demonstration.  It  could  not  be  decided  in  the  country  school- 
house  with  a  few  half-trained  teachers;  or  in  the  plantation 
church  with  a  minister  ignorant  as  his  people,  where  white  people 
would  come  only  to  laugh  at  the  show  he  would  make  of  himself. 
The  work  had  to  be  done  by  the  same  processes  that  other  races 
are  tested  by.  How  is  it  proved  that  the  white  race  is  worthy  of 
citizenship  and  the  powers  of  free  men  and  women?  It  is  done 
through  schools  where  there  are  competent  teachers,  through  op- 
portunities to  learn  and  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  fitted  for 
citizenship. 

Twenty-two  years  have  passed,  I  am  told,  since  this  experi- 
ment was  tried  by  General  Armstrong.  So  it  is  of  age.  And 
what  are  the  results?  The  results  are  that  hundreds  of  gradu- 
ates have  gone  forth,  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  first  apostles  of 
Christianity;  for  the  same  purpose;  each  one  a  beacon  light  of 
truth,  intelligence,  and  morality,  to  lead  their  race  up  to  higher 
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and  better  planes  of  living,  and  point  out  to  them  the  larger  op- 
portunities which  had  come  to  those  who  had  educated  minds  and 
trained  hands,  and  to  aid  in  their  uplifting  through  teaching  and 
training  and  example  to  happiness  in  this  world  and  eternal  hap- 
piness in  the  world  to  come.  Had  this  experiment  failed,  into 
which  General  Armstrong  has  put  his  life,  twenty-five  years 
would  not  have  passed  before  the  power  of  the  Government  that 
gave  would  have  taken  away  again  every  political  privilege  and 
relegated  them  to  a  position  of  wards  and  children  of  this  coun- 
try, but  children  uncared  for  and  unprotected. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  Indians.  We  found  the 
Indian  in  possession  of  the  soil,  and  we  took  it  away  from  him. 
We  have  abused  him  in  every  possible  way  that  an  intelligent 
people  could  a  wild  people,  by  sending  agents  to  rob  him  and 
then  soldiers  to  shoot  him.  These  two  processes  have  been  going 
on  ever  since  Captain  Miles  Standish  inaugurated  the  gospel  of 
the  shotgun.  But  I  am  going  to  be  careful  not  to  mention  any 
particular  shotgun,  for  I  always  get  into  trouble  when  I  mention 
names.  I  alluded  to  Winchester  rifles  in  a  speech  once,  and  the 
next  day  I  received  from  the  manufacturing  company  a  letter 
and  a  catalogue.  I  thought  at  least  they  might  have  sent  me  a 
gun.  Another  time  I  alluded  to  the  Kodak,  remarking  that  there 
comes  a  time  in  every  man's  life  when  he  only  has  to  press  a 
button  and  the  rest  is  done.  A  few  days  after,  my  little  boy 
received  a  Kodak.  And  once  I  had  occasion  to  just  mention 
Pierce's  Pellucid  Pills,  and  I  received  a  box  by  the  next  mail.  So 
now,  in  alluding  to  guns,  it  is  the  shotgun  in  general  that  I  do 
not  believe  in. 

I  once  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  General  Sherman  if  he  was  the 
author  of  the  saying  that  "the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian." 
He  said  no,  that  Miles  Standish  was  the  author  of  it  and  he  only 
stole  it  from  him,  though  he  firmly  believed  in  the  doctrine. 
General  Armstrong  undertook  the  most  difficult  of  his  problems 
when  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Indian  could  be  fitted  for 
citizenship. 

The  experimental  period  is  past.  We  have  the  records  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  and  of  intelligent  army  officers  who  have 
seen  the  work  of  returned  Indian  students  from  Hampton  and 
Carlisle  and  other  schools,  and  it  is  most  encouraging.  The 
best  of  tests  was  that  of  the  ghost-dance  craze  last  year,  when 
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the  people  were  carried  away  by  the  same  sort  of  wave  of  popular 
sentiment,  of  the  influence  of  environment,  hereditary  and  tribal 
relations,  which  carried  thirteen  States  once  into  rebellion;  and, 
with  one  exception  caused  by  ties  of  relationship,  every  single 
student  from  Hampton  stood  up  bravely,  manfully  before  his 
people,  to  warn  them  against  their  insane  frenzy,  and  the  de- 
struction into  which  they  were  blindly  rushing,  and  to  lead  them 
into  practices  which  would  make  them  intelligent,  useful,  and 
law-abiding  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

I  want  to  say  this  to  all  you  young  men  and  all  you  young  wo- 
men :  the  only  thing  that  succeeds  in  this  world  is  work !  Nobody 
is  ever  pushed  along  by  anyone  else  or  by  circumstances.  I 
remember  when  I  started  in  life  in  a  little  village  on  the  Hudson 
River,  with  some  fifty  other  boys  of  about  my  own  age,  with 
much  the  same  opportunities,  and  the  same  schooling.  None  of 
us  had  any  money.  Some  of  us  worked,  and  worked  hard  and 
cheerfully;  others  didn't  work.  Some  lounged  about  taverns, 
some  played,  while  others  worked.  I  look  back  and  I  count  up 
those  who  took  to  the  taverns;  every  one  of  them  is  dead;  they 
led  miserable  lives;  they  made  their  wives  miserable  and  their 
children  paupers,  and  they  sank  into  drunkards'  graves.  Then, 
those  that  were  always  looking  for  something  to  turn  up,  and 
never  used  a  spade  to  turn  something  up  for  themselves — every 
one  is  sitting  now  holding  a  chair  down  in  some  corner  grocery ; 
holding  it  down  hard,  and  talking  about  this  man  and  that  one, 
who  in  the  village  or  out  of  it  has  been  successful:  "That  man 
has  got  to  be  a  great  preacher,"  and  "that  man  has  got  to  be  a 
judge,"  and  "that  man  has  got  to  be  a  millionaire — well,  there's 
nothing  like  luck  in  this  world."  Every  time  I  go  to  my  native 
town  and  go  round  among  those  fellows,  they  say  to  me:  "O 
Chauncey!  well,  there's  nothing  like  luck  in  this  world,  and 
you've  got  it." 

Yes,  there  is  luck  in  this  world,  but  nobody  ever  had  it  unless 
he  reached  for  it;  unless  he  seized  it,  and  with  all  his  mind  and 
all  his  might  developed  his  opportunity  when  it  came.  There 
are  plenty  of  apples  on  the  trees,  but  it's  only  those  fellows  who 
make  a  spring  and  climb  for  them  that  get  them. 

There's  another  thing  I  want  to  say  to  you.  Every  man  and 
woman  should  have  an  honest  pride  in  the  country,  or  the  State, 
or  the  town  he  lives  in,  or  the  institution  where  he  was  edu- 
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cated;  an  overwhelming  sort  of  pride,  that  makes  him  think, 
"There  never  was  such  a  great  country  as  ours.  Nobody  has 
lived  in  such  a  good  State  or  town.  Nobody  was  ever  gradu- 
ated from  an  institution  that  was  quite  so  good  as  Hampton." 
It  is  the  same  spirit  you  see  above  all  in  a  Boston  man.  A  Boston 
man  went  to  a  little  village  once  and  spoke  at  a  Sunday-school 
picnic.  Some  years  afterward  he  went  again  and  spoke  to  the 
same  Sunday-school.  And  he  said,  "Oh,  the  last  time  I  was 
here,  there  was  such  a  dear  little  flaxen-haired  boy  sat  over  there. 
He  was  a  fine  little  boy,  so  good,  so  studious ;  the  finest  little  boy 
I  ever  saw.  He  always  came  to  Sunday-school,  he  always  knew 
his  catechism;  he  never  was  naughty?  Children,  where  do  you 
suppose  he  is  now?"  "In  heaven,"  the  children  all  shouted. 
"Oh,  no,  children,  better  than  that;  he  is  a  clerk  in  a  store  in 
Boston." 

This  is  the  spirit — and  I  want  you  to  remember  it  who  are 
educated  in  Hampton  school — that  all  young  men  of  Yale  or 
Harvard  or  Princeton  have  an  enormous  pride  in  all  the  days  of 
their  lives.  There  is  nothing  which  causes  so  quick  a  movement 
of  the  pulse,  such  a  rising  flood  in  the  veins  telling  of  joy  and 
pride,  like  the  mention  of  Yale  to  a  Yale  man,  or  of  Harvard  to 
a  Harvard  man,  or  Princeton  to  a  Princeton  man,  even  if  he  has 
passed  the  allotted  age  of  man — threescore  years  and  ten.  Now, 
I  tell  you  there  is  more  to  be  proud  of  in  Hampton  Institute  for 
a  Hampton  boy  or  girl  than  there  is  for  a  Yale  or  Harvard  or 
Princeton  student  in  Yale  or  Harvard  or  Princeton.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause the  young  man  of  Yale  or  Harvard  or  Princeton  is  borne 
up  by  the  whole  influence  of  his  family  and  society.  His  family 
pushes  him  along.  The  best  schools  educate  him;  so  when  he 
enters  college  he  is  fully  prepared.  Eight-tenths  of  the  prizes  at 
those  colleges  are  taken  by  graduates  of  high  schools  and  not  by 
the  graduates  of  magnificent  academies.  If  his  family  is  poor, 
some  church  sees  his  talent,  and  puts  him  through.  So  his  whole 
atmosphere  is  an  atmosphere  of  help  and  encouragement  and 
applause.  But  for  the  colored  boy  or  girl,  or  the  Indian,  there 
is  naught  of  this.  Their  families  have  had  no  opportunities  and 
have  no  understanding  of  education.  No  school  or  educated  min- 
ister is  behind  them;  no  public  contribution  is  taken  up  to  pay 
their  way.  They  must  have  something  in  themselves  which 
is  born  for  success;  and  when  at  last  they  have  passed  through 
Vol,  v— 20 
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the  course  of  this  school,  passed  their  examinations,  graduated 
from  the  school  and  from  the  manual  trade  shops ;  when  at  last 
they  have  their  diploma — it  is  a  diploma  that  has  been  won  by 
themselves,  struck  out  of  nothing,  as  Morse  caught  the  lightning 
from  Heaven.  All  such  young  men  and  young  women,  when 
they  look  at  their  diploma  hanging  on  the  wall  of  their  home, 
should  feel: — "I  am  commissioned  by  this  school,  and  by  all 
there  is  behind  it,  to  make  a  good  name  myself  and  accomplish 
something  in  the  world  for  my  people.  I  must  lead  my  people 
to  higher  lives.  I  must  own  my  own  home ;  I  must  own  my  own 
farm ;  I  must  become  a  good  carpenter,  or  mechanic,  or  milliner, 
or  housekeeper,  or  merchant,  and  be  one  of  the  useful  citizens 
who  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  this  nation.  I  must  teach  my 
people  what  education  and  religion  and  morality  can  do."  And 
you  must  learn  this :  that  the  real  power  and  position  of  men  or 
women  is  the  measure  which  the  community  puts  upon  them,  ac- 
cording to  how  they  live,  and  think,  and  act,  and  speak. 

This  glorious  Republic  has  made  you  free  citizens,  and  it  is 
the  best  land  in  which  any  man  or  woman  ever  lived,  the  best 
land  for  which  any  man  or  woman  can  live  or  die. 


HAMPTON   AND  TUSKEGEE 


SPEECH  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  HAMPTON  AND  TUSKEGEE1  INSTI- 
TUTES, AT  MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN  CONCERT  HALL,  NEW 
YORK,    FEBRUARY  21,    1 896. 

My  Friends  :  It  is  not  a  new  thing  for  me  to  be  interested 
in  Hampton  Institute.  Anyone  who  has  ever  visited  the  col- 
lege and  become  acquainted  with  its  teachers  is  interested 
thenceforth.  I  know  of  no  place  in  this  country  where  a  greater 
work  is  being  done  by  a  more  consecrated  body  of  men  and  wo- 
men than  at  Old  Point  Comfort. 

New  York  is  the  best  abused  place  in  America  and  in  many 
ways  it  is  all  there  is  of  America.  The  populist  denounces  New 
York  because  he  knows  nothing  about  it ;  he  would  lose  his  way 
if  he  came  here.  The  rivals  of  this  city  forget  that  here  is  a  cos- 
mopolitan and  metropolitan  population  of  four  million.  If  a 
railroad  is  to  be  built  that  is  to  develop  the  resources  of  a  new 
State  or  of  an  old  one,  its  projectors  come  to  New  York  for 
their  funds.  If  the  Government  wants  money  to  maintain  its 
credit,  it  can  get  it  nowhere  else.  If  there  is  a  great  calamity  like 
the  Chicago  fire  or  the  Johnstown  flood,  where  the  need  is  im- 
mediate, other  communities  may  give  their  thousands,  but  the 
metropolis  gives  its  millions. 

Therefore,  it  is  eminently  proper  that  Hampton  and  Tuske- 
gee  should  make  their  appeal  to  New  York  and  through  it  to  the 
entire  country.  Movements  of  every  kind  have  their  first  re- 
flection here.  Fluctuations  in  crops,  labor  troubles  and  business 
enterprises  anywhere  have  an  immediate  echo  here.  And  so,  if 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  an  ignorant  population  affects  by 
its  constitution  the  body  politic  it  becomes  the  concern  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  prevented  the  con- 
summation of  his  plans  for  the  conciliation  of  the  South,  and  pre- 

^Tuske'gee  Institute,  an  institution  similar  to  Hampton  Institute,  founded  at  Tuskegee, 
Alabama,  in  1881  by  Booker  T.  Washington.  It  has  now  (1910)  167  instructors  and 
1500  students. 
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cipitated  the  reconstruction  struggles  that  led  to  fierce  race  an- 
tagonisms and  the  setting  back  fifty  years  of  the  development  of 
the  region  most  highly  endowed  with  natural  gifts  by  Providence. 
When  the  story  of  the  war  period  is  written,  among  the  illus- 
trious warriors  and  statesmen  who  contributed  to  it  few  will  be 
singled  out  of  loftier  stature  than  Gen.  Armstrong,  of  Hampton. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  that  education  was  imperative 
to  negro  citizenship.  He  foresaw  that  the  colored  man  would 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  laboring  population  of  the  South.  He 
insisted  that  his  hands  should  be  taught  as  well  as  his  head,  and 
then,  as  a  worker,  he  set  about  to  secure  for  him  from  the  South 
the  respect  he  did  not  get  at  the  polls.  He  realized  that  the  race 
could  best  be  taught  by  its  own  members;  and  so  his  teachers 
went  about  through  the  States  as  missionaries  of  his  beliefs. 
The  most  distinguished  graduate  of  Hampton  is  the  man  who 
founded  Tuskegee  Institute  and  who  will  address  you  to-night. 

A  significant  indication  of  the  spirit  that  animates  the  new 
South  was  afforded  by  an  incident  at  the  opening  of  the  Atlanta 
Exposition.  When  the  Governors  and  Senators  and  representa- 
tive business  men  of  that  section  were  assembled  to  consummate 
that  splendid  enterprise,  they  were  not  ashamed  to  have  speak 
for  them  a  representative  of  that  despised  and  lately  enslaved 
race.  There  was  nothing  of  politics,  nothing  of  complaint  in 
the  simple  plea  of  Booker  T.  Washington.  "We  are  with  you  and 
of  you,"  he  said,  "and  we  ask  a  place  among  your  laborers." 
Upon  that  platform  those  representative  men  of  the  South  said 
that  they  could  stand  with  him. 

Thank  God!  there  is  no  longer  any  North  and  South;  there 
is  no  longer  any  antagonism  between  sections ;  there  is  no  longer 
any  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  have  a  deep 
material  interest  in  these  movements  in  Southern  education  and 
their  needs,  and  still  larger  spiritual  interest. 
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ADDRESS   AT    THE    SEMI-CENTENNIAL    CELEBRATION    OF    THE    IN- 
CORPORATION   OF    THE    PEEKSKILL,    N.Y.,    ACADEMY,    APRIL 

1 6,  1888. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  I  felt  seriously  alarmed 
when  Colonel  Wright  gave  you  that  glowing  account  of  the  ora- 
tion from  me  which  was  to  illumine  this  platform  and  pass  down 
the  ages.  I  am  not  here,  however,  with  any  set  or  formal  ad- 
dress. I  come  as  an  old  boy  of  the  Academy,  gathering  inspira- 
tion from  the  surroundings,  and  in  familiar  talk  renewing,  in 
reminiscence,  the  most  precious  and  tender  memories  of  a  life. 

The  days  spent  at  school  are  the  ones  a  man  never  wishes 
to  forget.  He  recalls  them  with  pleasure,  and  visits  again  and 
again  with  ever  increasing  interest  the  places  hallowed  by  friend- 
ships formed  or  battles  fought  during  those  happy  years.  In  the 
competitions  of  business  or  the  jealousies  of  the  professions  or 
the  envious  struggles  of  politics,  the  necessities  of  the  fight  leave 
many  pangs  and  inflict  wounds  which  are  never  healed.  How 
different  are  the  strifes  of  the  school !  Whether  we  won  to-day 
or  lost  to-morrow,  in  the  classroom,  on  the  platform,  in  the  de- 
bating society,  or  on  the  athletic  field,  we  remember  only  the 
generous  and  emulous  rivalry  of  noble,  loving,  and  forgiving 
hearts.  As  we  look  back  the  gold  of  those  dear  old  days  shows 
no  alloy.  To  recall  that  early  time  is  what  brings  me  here,  in 
the  firm  belief  that  this  day  taken  out  of  a  busy  life  and  devoted 
to  these  recollections  will  be  the  red-letter  day  of  1888. 

It  is  wonderful  how  these  trees  and  roads,  and  by-ways  and 
rocks,  recall  long  forgotten  incidents.  As  I  was  climbing  the 
hill  this  afternoon,  at  the  ancient  barrier  to  the  grounds,  I  in- 
voluntarily dodged,  as  the  scene  flashed  upon  me  of  the  village 
boy  who  over  thirty  years  ago  nearly  made  me  a  one-eyed  mon- 
ster by  a  well-aimed  ball  of  ice.  That  man  is  still  living  in  the 
village,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  even  with  him. 

I  knew  only  two  schools,  Peekskill  Academy  and  Yale  Col- 
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lege.  The  ten  years  passed  here  and  the  four  in  New  Haven  have 
in  them  the  larger  share  of  treasured  meetings,  greetings,  and 
friendships,  and  of  anniversaries  which  are  richer  at  each  re- 
newal. You  young  gentlemen  on  the  active  list,  who  now  fill 
these  seats,  present  the  becoming  uniform  and  military  precision 
of  cadets.  If  the  boys  of  forty  years  ago  could  be  materialized 
in  this  room,  they  would  exhibit  a  wonderful  contrast.  In  my 
time  the  students'  clothing  was  made  by  the  village  tailor,  and 
was  of  every  style  and  color.  Many  of  the  garments  were  cut 
and  fitted  by  frugal  mothers  from  paternal  patterns,  and  aston- 
ishing fits  they  were,  and  often  the  coats  and  pantaloons  were  the 
father's  cut  down.  Most  knees  were  embellished  with  patches 
of  different  material  and  shade  from  the  original,  as  tributes  to 
the  devotion  of  the  owners  to  marbles,  and  every  toe  was  double 
capped  to  meet  the  wear  and  tear  of  steering  the  sled  when  riding 
downhill.  Someone  said  in  an  interview  in  the  newspapers  re- 
cently, that  he  was  at  school  with  me  here  and  I  was  a  poor 
player  at  "three  old  cat"  and  baseball,  but  I  am  sure  I  could  do 
them  infinitely  better  then  than  I  can  now. 

I  have  never  ascertained  how  many  were  graduated  at  this  in- 
stitution during  the  ten  years  I  was  here.  But  I  am  every  day  in 
receipt  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the  writer 
states  his  wants,  and  then  says  he  was  a  student  with  me  at  the 
Peekskill  Academy.  The  number  of  these  people  has  become 
so  great  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  on  the  returns  which  are  in, 
that  all  the  boys  whose  names  appear  in  the  catalogues  of  all  the 
schools  in  the  country  during  my  time  here,  were  for  a  part  of 
the  same  period  students  at  this  academy,  and  all  the  States  are 
not  yet  heard  from. 

When  Sanford  Knapp  and  I  were  boys  in  the  village  and  on 
these  benches,  he  was  one  of  the  most  gallant  of  the  lads.  The 
thumbscrew  and  the  rack  could  not  have  extorted  from  him  then 
such  a  statement  as,  in  the  dry,  matter  of  fact  way  of  all  good 
secretaries,  he  has  just  made.  He  says  that  there  is  a  lady  in 
this  audience  who  was  graduated  here  forty  years  ago.  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  charge  is  evident  to  any  intelligent  observer  who 
looks  about  the  room.  There  is  no  woman  visible  here  who  has 
been  more  than  twenty  years  out  of  school.  And  yet,  as  Mr. 
Knapp  read  the  history  and  the  extracts  from  the  old  minutes, 
how  long  ago,  how  lost  in  antiquity  it  all  appeared.    Forty  years 
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ago!  They  span  an  active  life,  but  they  all  seem  as  yesterday. 
They  are  crowded  with  shadows,  but  to-day  the  facts  and  the 
faces  are  all  fresh  and  real. 

I  remember  well  the  last  time  I  stood  upon  this  platform  as 
a  student.  My  mind  was  not  wholly  intent  upon  my  valedictory. 
I  had  a  young  lady  in  my  eye  then,  and  I  see  her  here  now,  and 
I  thought  if,  after  getting  through  college,  she  should  crown  me 
with  her  approval  as  sweetly  as  she  that  day  gave  me  her  bouquet, 
there  could  be  little  left  in  the  world  worth  striving  for.  The 
realities  of  a  boy's  life  are  delightful  dreams.  Long  before  I 
was  ready  this  charming  person  was  married,  and  you  will  find, 
young  gentlemen,  that  the  girls  upon  whom  your  affections  are 
fixed  and  sealed  with  vows  of  eternal  fidelity  will  be  married  to 
other  fellows  long  before  you  are  ready. 

I  was  visiting  General  Garfield  at  his  Mentor  home  during  his 
Presidential  canvass.  In  a  free  and  easy  and  cheering  talk,  so 
characteristic  of  the  man,  he  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  his  philosophy 
of  life.  I  asked  him  if,  in  his  early  struggles,  he  had  idealized 
competence  and  content.  "Oh,  yes,"  he  answered,  "I  remember 
years  when  I  had  a  most  definite  idea  of  the  future  which  would 
satisfy  me.  I  would  have  surrendered  every  ambition  and  pros- 
pect in  life  for  the  certainty  of  the  principalship  of  a  good  acad- 
emy for  the  rest  of  my  days."  But  his  splendid  career,  his 
marvelous  rise  by  work  and  pluck  from  the  half-hearted  com- 
promises to  the  summit  of  success,  will  furnish  the  youth  of  each 
generation  an  inspiring  example  of  true  Americanism  and  the 
rewards  of  honorable  endeavor.  At  my  last  commencement  here, 
during  the  delivery  of  my  speech,  I  was  wondering  what  would 
become  of  me ;  and  as  my  eye  fell  on  the  three  judges  of  the  day, 
William  Nelson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Halliday,  and  Dr.  Lee,  I  thought 
if,  in  the  distant  future  and  after  many  years  of  trial,  I  might  be 
as  well-known  and  highly  respected  in  the  village  of  Peekskill 
as  either  of  those  gentlemen,  my  cup  of  happiness  and  prosperity 
would  be  brimful  and  running  over. 

In  the  world's  history  fifty  years  amount  to  little.  As  na- 
tions grow  old  fifty  years  would  form  but  a  fraction  of  their 
existence.  But  in  the  life  of  a  school  a  half-century  is  an  epoch 
of  far-reaching  importance.  Every  year  during  that  period  it 
has  graduated,  and  launched  upon  their  careers,  young  men 
educated  and  prepared  for  business  and  the  professions.     They 
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bring  to  their  work  and  duties  a  trained  ability  that  easily  makes 
them  leaders  among  their  fellows.  In  peaceful  pursuits,  as  in 
arms,  drill  and  discipline  are  resistless,  in  competition  or  in  con- 
flict with  those  who  are  not  equally  fitted.  Every  boy  has  left 
this  academy  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  welfare  of 
his  community.  He  has  proved  a  positive  force  for  good  or  evil 
wherever  he  has  cast  his  lot.  Here  his  character  has  been 
strengthened,  and  he  has  been  grounded  in  morality  and  religion. 
He  has  been  buttressed  and  fortified  on  every  side  against  all  the 
shocks  and  temptations  which  may  assail  him.  He  learns  much 
from  books  which  are  invaluable,  but  the  greatest  benefit  he 
receives  is  in  the  knowledge  how  to  find  what  he  needs,  and  how 
to  use  what  he  finds.  The  best  part  of  his  education  is  a  dis- 
ciplined mind.  I  care  little  what  a  boy  learns  or  remembers, 
provided  he  secures  that  trained,  confident,  and  eager  intellect 
which  hails  difficulties  with  delight,  and  springs  forward  with 
the  athlete's  spirit,  glorying  in  the  opportunity  and  sure  of  suc- 
cess. 

I  never  have  been  able  to  decide  whether  it  was  better  during 
the  academic  period  to  stay  at  home  or  go  abroad.  There  are 
great  advantages,  and  much  to  be  said  for  both  plans.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  man  who,  as  a  boy,  carried  home  every  night 
the  story  of  his  cares  and  pleasures,  his  praises  and  slights,  his  de- 
feats and  triumphs,  his  failures  and  honors,  and  poured  it  into  the 
ever  open  ears  and  sympathetic  heart  of  his  mother,  and  received 
from  her  for  the  next  day's  conflict  unfailing  and  unerring  love 
and  encouragement,  has  the  richer  retrospect.  And  yet,  while  at 
this  hour  these  memories  recall  so  vividly  that  watchful,  tender, 
saintly  presence  to  whom  I  owe  all  that  I  am  which  is  worthy 
or  good,  the  simple  village  associations  sent  me  to  Yale,  the  green- 
est and  most  guileless  freshman  who  ever  entered  her  venerable 
halls. 

This  academy  is  a  living  monument  to  a  noble  purpose,  which 
has  been  pursued  with  fidelity  and  unselfish  devotion  for  half  a 
century.  Many  schools  on  older  and  stronger  foundations  have 
failed  because  they  lacked  the  true  educator's  spirit,  which  has 
always  prevailed  here.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  con- 
ceive that  fifty  years  ago  Peekskill  was  as  little  known  as  any 
modest  hamlet  in  the  country.  Now  it  is  recognized  everywhere 
as  the  hub  of  the  universe. 
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In  those  days  the  people  of  the  village  both  went  to  bed  and 
got  up  early.  There  were  good  reasons  for  retiring  soon  after 
the  sun  went  down,  but  none  for  rising  at  the  primitive  hours 
then  in  fashion,  for  there  were  no  worms  about  here  which  were 
worth  anybody's  time  to  catch.  Yet  the  two  thousand  inhabit- 
ants of  this  sleepy  old  town  awoke  one  morning  and  greeted  each 
other  with  the  historic  remark,  "Peekskill  must  have  an  acad- 
emy." None  of  the  famous  mottoes  of  history  have  borne  bet- 
ter fruit.  The  plans  of  the  founders  were  very  modest.  The 
sum  at  which  they  capitalized  their  enterprise  was  only  two 
thousand  dollars.  They  meant  that  this  institution  should  stand 
worthily  beside  the  best  schools  in  the  State,  but  they  did  not 
rely  on  money  to  bring  this  about.  Two  thousand  dollars  seems 
at  the  present  so  utterly  inadequate  as  to  be  ridiculous.  To  build 
and  endow  a  great  seat  of  learning  with  such  a  sum  sounds  like 
a  chapter  based  upon  the  veracious  Knickerbocker's  comic  his- 
tory of  our  forefathers.  The  money  would  not  to-day  buy  a 
telescope,  a  library,  a  laboratory,  or  even  equip  that  most  es- 
sential adjunct  of  a  modern  liberal  education — a  gymnasium. 
Yet  the  academy  which  began  with  the  grant  of  this  hill  and 
two  thousand  dollars  to-day  completes  its  half-century  of  pros- 
perous and  beneficent  existence.  Each  year  it  has  grown  stronger 
and  more  useful  than  the  year  before.  Other  schools  which  were 
far  richer  and  had  infinitely  brighter  prospects  have  failed,  been 
dismantled,  and  sold.  Even  their  names  have  been  forgotten, 
but  this  grand  old  academy  has  taken  and  maintains  a  position 
among  the  best  in  the  land.  The  result  is  not  due  to  accident,  but 
to  wise  and  faithful  work.  But  devoted  instructors,  with  two 
thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  could  not  have  made 
this  success  unless  they  had  fixed  their  foundation  in  Peekskill 
and  on  this  hill. 

This  spot  was  near  enough  to  the  metropolis  to  feel  the  throbs 
of  its  busy  life,  and  yet  far  enough  away  to  be  free  from  its 
temptations.  When  the  academy  was  built  the  village  knew 
neither  the  railway  nor  the  telegraph,  but  from  this  eminence  the 
vision  swept  a  panorama  of  scenery  more  beautiful  than  any- 
where else  on  the  Hudson,  which  means  unsurpassed  in  the 
world.  These  hills  were  eloquent  with  patriotism  and  the  theater 
of  deeds  which  have  inspired  poets  and  orators.  The  "Old  Oak," 
which  still  stands  sentinel  at  these  doors,  has  repeated  every  night 
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for  a  hundred  years,  as  the  wind  has  moaned  through  its  branches, 
the  story  and  the  agony  of  the  traitor  who  was  hung  upon  its 
limbs.  These  mountains  and  passes  are  rich  in  revolutionary 
reminiscences.  They  speak  of  battles,  marches,  and  ambuscades. 
They  recall  the  proud  recollection  that  the  invader  never  cap- 
tured these  fastnesses.  In  remembering  that,  if  the  enemy  had 
successfully  stormed  these  heights,  he  could  have  conquered  the 
country,  we  recall  and  commemorate  the  fact  that  the  Highlands 
of  the  Hudson,  defended  by  our  fathers,  were  the  impregnable 
bulwarks  of  the  Hudson.  In  sight,  and  but  a  short  walk  from 
here,  is  "Old  Drum  Hill,"  the  site  of  General  Putnam's  camp. 
The  echoes  of  that  gallant  soldier's  guns  are  there  so  imbedded 
in  the  earth  and  rocks  that,  by  stamping  upon  the  sod,  you  can 
have  at  any  time  a  patriotic  salute  from  the  artillery  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army. 

Yonder  to  the  north  is  the  eyrie  of  Enoch  Crosby,  the  Spy  of 
the  Revolution,  whose  adventures  inspired  the  pen  of  Fenimore 
Cooper.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson  rises  Dunderberg, 
and  the  thunder  reverberating  amid  its  glens  and  resounding  from 
Crow  Nest  and  Anthony's  Nose,  filled  with  awe  Hendrick  Hud- 
son and  his  crew :  and  the  succeeding  generations  of  Dutch  navi- 
gators thought,  as  they  encountered  our  Highland  storms,  that 
they  saw  by  the  lightning-flashes  the  spirit  of  the  old  explorer 
and  his  companions  engaged  in  royal  sport,  and  recognized  in  the 
noise  the  rolling  balls  and  falling  pins  as  the  game  went  on. 

I  have  recounted  only  a  part  of  the  superb  environment  of 
the  Peekskill  Academy.  I  have  learned  from  my  experience  and 
observation,  and  the  study  of  mankind,  the  importance  of  as- 
sociations. It  is  very  rare  that  one  breaks  away  from  and  rises 
above  his  surroundings.  The  influence  of  the  patriotic  memor- 
ies, the  noble  deeds,  the  heroic  struggles  and  sacrifices  taught 
by  these  monuments  of  the  real  and  the  supernatural  in  history 
and  fiction,  in  legend  or  tradition  suggested  by  these  mountains, 
of  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  the  splendid  scenery  by  land  and 
river,  within  sight  of  this  school,  in  elevating  the  character, 
broadening  the  minds,  firing  the  imaginations,  and  making  citi- 
zens, soldiers,  and  patriots  of  the  boys  in  this  academy,  cannot 
be  estimated.  But  fortunate  location  and  happy  environment 
would  have  availed  little  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  seat  of  learning,  had  they  not  been  supplemented  by  the 
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labors  and  devoted  services  of  a  succession  of  noble  teachers. 
The  standard  of  character  and  ability  was  high  at  the  beginning 
and  has  never  been  lowered.  The  true  spirit  of  education  has 
always  pervaded  these  halls. 

Albert  Wells  was  the  principal  in  my  time,  and  my  instructor, 
and  to-day  I  reverently  and  affectionately  recall  his  memory,  and 
those  early  associations.  It  is  a  source  of  congratulation  and 
rejoicing  that  in  hale  and  honorable  age  he  lives  to  participate  in 
our  celebration.  He  was  not  a  great  scholar,  but  a  very  good 
one.  As  a  teacher  he  had  the  spirit  of  Arnold,  and  impressed 
upon  his  students  the  indelible  imprint  of  his  personality.  He 
was  frank  and  the  soul  of  truth,  impulsive  but  just,  and  kept  the 
standard  of  character  and  conduct  high  by  the  decisive  way  in 
which  he  showed  his  hatred  of  a  milksop  and  his  love  for  a 
manly  boy.  His  brother  Noah  taught  the  classics.  He  was  a 
bachelor,  and  the  most  timid,  retiring,  and  bashful  of  men.  He 
was  devoted  to  his  work  and  did  it  conscientiously.  Uncle  Noah 
was  passionately  fond  of  Horace.  He  knew  by  heart  the  books 
of  that  wisest  and  most  modern  of  ancient  poets.  The  school 
editions  in  those  days  were  not  edited  and  expurgated  as  they 
are  now,  and  when  he  came  to  some  doubtful  lines  the  crimson 
tide  would  flush  his  face,  and  he  would  repeat,  "That  is  very  bad, 
but  the  fault  is  with  the  times,  Chauncey;  with  the  times,  and 
not  with  Horace."  I  accepted  the  explanation,  but  the  spirit 
of  investigation  was  too  strong  to  skip  the  passages.  These  two 
preceptors  were  my  only  teachers,  and  it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to 
have  this  signal  opportunity  to  honor  their  memory  and  offer 
tribute  to  their  worth. 

We,  of  all  the  years  since  the  foundation,  are  here  to  greet 
with  loyalty  and  pride  our  Alma  Mater  on  this  her  golden  birth- 
day. The  older  she  gets,  the  handsomer  she  grows.  Age  is  a 
mighty  element  of  power  and  usefulness  to  an  institution  like 
this.  The  moss-covered  foundations  and  the  ivy-twined  walls 
have  a  history  which  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education.  The  boy 
who  sits  at  the  desk  and  occupies  the  room  which,  for  half  a 
century,  has  been  filled  with  men  who  became  honorable  or  fam- 
ous is  the  "heir  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  files  of  time."  He 
receives  an  inspiration,  and  is  fired  with  an  ambition  and  en- 
thusiasm which  teachers  and  books  cannot  give,  but  which  add 
immeasurably  to  the  power  of  teachers  and  books. 
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Eton  and  Rugby  I  grasp  intellectually  as  great  names,  but 
they  convey  to  me  no  impression,  recall  no  memory,  present  no 
picture,  and  the  same  is  true  of  East  Hampton,  Andover,  Phil- 
lips Academy,  and  St.  Paul's,  famous  as  they  are  among  our 
American  schools.  But  Peekskill  Academy  is  for  you  and  me 
a  history,  a  poem,  a  life.  It  is  childhood  and  boyhood,  manhood 
and  home.  It  is  the  bud  and  blossom,  the  flower  and  fruitage 
of  a  career.  It  recalls  the  best  and  purest  associations  of  the  past, 
and  it  stands  for  much  in  our  character,  development,  and  suc- 
cess. With  hearts  swelling  with  love  and  gratitude  we,  her 
graduates,  salute  her  reverently,  and  bid  her  God-speed  down  the 
centuries. 
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ADDRESS  ON  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS  BEFORE  THE  NEW  YORK 
STATE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION,,  AT  THE  MADISON  SQUARE  THEA- 
TER, NEW  YORK,  JUNE  19,   1883. 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  difficult  for  one  more  than  ordinarily  en- 
grossed in  business  cares  to  secure  the  time  to  fairly  treat  a 
subject  so  important  as  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  in  a  layman  to  address  professionals  upon  this 
theme,  if  its  inviolability  and  invulnerability  within  proper  limits 
were  not  more  important  to  the  rest  of  the  State  than  to  the  edi- 
tors themselves.  Libraries  have  been  filled  with  the  literature 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but  the  record  of  this  essential 
element  in  the  triumph  and  maintenance  of  either  is  compara- 
tively meager.  The  block,  the  scaffold,  and  the  stake  have  been 
illuminated  and  adorned  by  illustrious  victims,  martyrs  to  free 
though  and  human  right,  but  they  have  been  leaders  in  revolutions 
for  reforms  in  the  State  and  purification  in  the  Church.  The 
heroes  in  the  battle  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  have  not  shed 
their  blood,  but  in  the  two  hundred  years  since  the  founding  of 
the  newspaper  they  have  been  always  braving  and  suffering  incar- 
ceration and  confiscation.  The  Press  had  no  part  in  the  struggles 
for  their  rights  among  the  peoples  of  antiquity  or  medieval  times, 
but  in  the  mighty  movements  of  the  present  and  preceding  cen- 
tury, it  has  broken  the  ground  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
soldier  and  the  statesman. 

To  prove  this,  we  need  not  refer  to  the  past,  but  to-day  can 
find  abundant  illustrations.  In  autocratic  Russia,  the  Nihilist 
plots  in  the  dark ;  the  terrorist  furtively  hurls  his  dynamite  bomb, 
careless  and  reckless  of  the  hundreds  of  innocent  people  killed 
and  maimed,  if  he  can  reach  the  Czar  and  secure  safety  for  him- 
self;  the  revolutionists  meet  in  secret  in  cellars  and  garrets,  but 
the  editor  alone  daily  runs  the  risk  of  ruin  and  Siberia.  The 
police  need  not  search  for  him,  he  is  to  be  found  at  his  desk; 
he  knows  that  the  suspension  of  his  paper  means  the  sudden  loss 
of  income;  its  suppression,  hopeless  poverty;  and  gradually  feel- 
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ing  his  way,  educating  the  people,  and  undermining  the  throne, 
he  disregards  the  warning  and  defies  the  censor,  resumes  his 
work  when  the  limit  of  suspension  has  expired  to  take  bolder  and 
higher  ground — for  to  such  men  there  is  no  backward  step — and 
when  the  inevitable  hand  of  arbitrary  power  falls  and  crushes 
him  and  his,  the  grave  of  his  hopes  is  another  mile-stone  marking 
the  progress  in  the  construction  of  the  road  to  liberty. 

It  is  a  natural  process  in  the  development  of  the  mind,  that 
the  constant  discussion  of  daily  events  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
their  relation  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  and  to  every 
function  of  government,  not  only  enlarges  and  broadens  the  grasp 
of  living  questions,  but  inspires  in  the  most  timid  of  men  an 
unusual  independence  of  opinion  and  daring  in  its  expression. 
He  cannot  constantly  record  injustice  and  wrong,  without  ex- 
posing the  perpetrators,  asking  redress,  or  suggesting  a  remedy. 
And  so  under  Bourbons,  and  Napoleons,  and  the  Stuarts  and  the 
Georges,  the  Press  has  openly  led  the  fight  for  freedom,  and 
shared  in  its  triumphs. 

The  one  man  to  whom  the  Press  is  more  indebted  than  all 
others  is  that  marvelous  genius,  who,  with  rarest  indifference  to 
personal  fame,  buried  his  personality  in  devotion  to  his  princi- 
ples, and  wrote  under  the  name  of  Junius.  In  an  age  remarkable 
for  its  venality  and  servility  in  Parliament,  in  politics,  and  the 
Press,  when  it  took  little  more  than  the  whim  of  a  minister  to 
suppress  a  newspaper  or  imprison  an  editor,  Junius  suddenly  ap- 
peared as  an  inspired  evangel  of  destruction  and  reparation,  of 
purification  and  enlightenment.  He  revolutionized  the  relations 
of  the  Press  to  the  Government  and  the  people.  Master  of  every 
weapon  of  controversy,  and  with  unequaled  power  in  the  use  of 
the  English  language,  he  discussed  men  and  affairs  with  the 
information  of  a  Cabinet  minister  and  the  best  statesmanship  of 
his  time.  He  broke  over  the  barriers  which  hedge  the  king 
and  the  privileges  which  Parliament  had  thrown  about  itself,  and 
gave  enormous  impetus  to  the  growing  idea  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  representative  to  his  constituency.  The  paper  through 
which  he  spoke  remained  unmolested  because  King  and  peer  and 
commoner  knew  that  he  had  concentrated  and  voiced  public 
opinion.  While  not  directly  bearing  upon  that  question,  yet  the 
light  he  shed  upon  the  measures  and  motives  of  public  men  so 
seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Press  to  publish  the  proceedings  of 
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Parliament,  that  after  a  few  fitful  efforts  to  resist  the  right,  in 
which  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  did  glorious  work,  that  most 
important  safeguard  of  liberty  was  secured.  In  all  countries 
which  have  representative  government,  the  one  thing  which 
checks  corruption  and  promotes  patriotism,  which  passes  good 
measures  and  defeats  bad  ones,  which  destroys  little  men  and 
gives  great  men  their  opportunity,  is  that  publicity  of  proceedings 
in  which  the  newspaper  possesses  and  exercises  its  greatest  power. 

But  the  Press  still  had  impending  over  it  a  menace  which 
impaired  its  independence  and  partially  paralyzed  its  usefulness, 
and  that  was  the  law  of  libel.  Under  the  construction  that  the 
greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel,  the  early  newspapers  of 
Massachusetts  were  suppressed  and  their  editors  punished.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  a  writer  of 
recognized  force,  received  in  the  discipline  administered  to  him- 
self and  his  paper  that  first  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  liberty  which 
afterwards  bore  such  abundant  and  glorious  fruit.  It  was  re- 
served, however,  for  New  York  to  rescue  the  Press  from  this 
peril  and  secure  for  it  its  greatest  privilege. 

While  the  Dutch,  who  settled  New  York,  and  were  at  this 
time  the  controlling  element  in  its  society,  are  not  propagandists 
or  crusaders,  they  surpass  all  races  in  stubborn  resistance  to  op- 
pression and  obstinate  defense  of  their  rights.  Though  King 
James,  when  the  English  conquered  the  colony,  gave  it  no  other 
charter  than  his  royal  will,  and  solemnly  decreed  that  no  news- 
paper should  ever  be  published  in  the  province,  the  Dutchman 
printed  his  paper,  and  it  became  the  leader  of  the  Revolution  and 
awakened  the  other  colonies  to  the  necessities  of  the  struggle. 
When  Governor  Cosby  ordered  the  Mayor  and  Council  to  attend 
the  burning  of  Peter  Zenger's  paper  by  the  hangman,  they  refused 
to  go ;  when  after  nine  months'  imprisonment  Zenger  was  brought 
to  trial,  and  his  counsel,  the  venerable  Andrew  Hamilton,  then 
eighty  years  of  age,  demanded  that  the  truth  of  the  alleged  libel 
should  be  given  in  evidence  and  taken  by  the  jury  in  justification 
of  the  publication,  a  New  York  jury,  against  the  direction  of  the 
judge,  acquitted  Zenger.  The  result  was  received  with  bonfires 
and  processions,  with  cannon-firing  and  general  rejoicing.  It 
forced  the  British  Government  to  meet  the  growing  disaffection 
in  the  colonies,  not  by  suppressing  the  Press,  but  by  subsidizing 
these  newspapers  to  counteract  it.     Though  the  ablest  lawyers, 
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clergymen,  college  presidents  and  Government  officials  entered 
the  lists  in  these  columns  as  champions  of  the  royal  authority, 
they  were  ignominiously  routed  and  overthrown  in  newspaper 
combat,  long  before  the  questions  were  submitted  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  arms,  by  the  Adamses,  Warren  and  Otis  in  Massachusetts, 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  John  Jay  in  New  York,  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  in  Virginia. 
Limited  in  number  and  circulation,  yet  the  colonial  press  accom- 
plished more  than  all  other  agencies  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  in  keeping  the  people  during 
the  long  and  exhausting  Revolutionary  War  inspired  with  pa- 
triotism to  continue  and  to  conquer. 

But  after  the  Revolution,  in  the  fierce  strife  of  partisanship, 
the  Press  was  again  confronted  with  its  old  enemy,  the  law  of 
libel.  To  the  rescue  of  the  imprisoned  editor,  and  to  vindicate 
for  all  time  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  came  that  most  extraordinary 
lawyer,  statesman,  and  financier,  Alexander  Hamilton.  In  an 
address  of  wonderful  power  he  carried  the  jury  and  the  people, 
and  in  the  very  language  of  his  brief  the  freedom  of  the  Press 
was  incorporated  in  the  constitution  or  the  statutes  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  in  the  laws  of  England. 

The  Press  was  now  free  from  all  danger  of  arbitrary  inter- 
ference by  the  Government  or  the  courts,  but  it  was  not  emanci- 
pated. All  the  newspapers  of  the  young  Republic  became  the 
personal  organs  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  on  the  one 
side,  and  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Jay  on  the  other.  These  states- 
men either  contributed  or  inspired  their  utterances.  The  editor 
was  only  an  echo,  his  paper  a  shadow.  The  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  the  prize  for  which  these  giants  were  contending, 
and  interest  and  ambition  gave  intense  viciousness  and  vindic- 
tiveness  to  the  Press  thus  edited  and  controlled.  Washington 
charged  Jefferson  in  Cabinet  meeting  with  having  written  a  bitter 
assault  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  upon  his  administration  and 
character,  and  the  hates  and  fears  of  the  combatants  were  re- 
flected in  the  unexampled  animosity  and  absolute  unfairness  of 
all  newspaper  discussion  and  criticism. 

When  leading  politicians  became  too  numerous  and  factions 
too  many  to  longer  continue  the  individual  control  of  organs,  the 
Press  became  the  servile  instrument  of  Party  to  secure  patronage 
to  retain  it.     For  many  years  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  doc- 
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trine,  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  was  equally  fatal  to  the 
political  independence  of  the  newspaper  or  the  individual.  At 
the  command  of  General  Jackson,  the  National  Intelligencer  is 
set  aside,  and  the  Telegraph  and  Duff  Green  come  into  favor; 
Green  falls  under  suspicion,  and  by  the  same  autocratic  will  the 
Telegraph  and  Green  are  ruined  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment support,  and  the  Globe  and  Francis  P.  Blair  secure 
power  and  riches  by  its  bestowal.  The  Council  of  Revision  and 
Appointment,  in  our  own  State,  by  the  same  processes,  held  the 
Press  of  New  York  by  the  throat.  In  the  South,  Calhoun, 
Hayne,  and  McDuffie  gave  to  the  Press  its  opinions  and  argu- 
ments, and  the  bullet  and  the  torch  quieted  protest  and  rebellion. 
A  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  began  the  real 
liberty  of  the  Press,  and  by  the  rapid  processes  of  evolution  which 
characterize  all  efforts  towards  freedom,  it  has  reached  its  present 
position  of  absolute  irresponsibility  to  any  power  but  itself. 
Congress  and  Legislatures  regard  it  with  awe  and  fear.  Judges 
will  no  longer  deliver  hostile  charges  or  juries  convict;  politicians 
have  become  its  followers,  and  it  dictates  policies  to  parties.  It 
is  an  educator  in  every  branch  of  human  thought  and  activity. 
It  opens  all  the  doors  of  the  mind  and  enters  for  good  or  ill.  It 
has  unrestricted  admission  to  the  house  and  unrivaled  influence 
in  the  family.  It  exercises,  and  in  a  sense  fills,  the  functions  of 
preacher  and  teacher,  of  censor  and  critic,  of  thinking  and  voting 
for  its  readers.  Napoleon  said  that  four  newspapers  were  more 
dangerous  than  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and  he  thought  his 
conquests  unstable  until  he  had  subdued  the  Press  of  Europe  and 
compelled  it  to  take  its  opinions  from  the  Moniteur,  which  he 
edited  himself.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  a  writer  on  a 
London  paper,  at  the  insignificant  salary  of  a  guinea  a  week. 
And  yet  his  editorials  so  disturbed  the  Emperor  that  Fox  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  would  be 
broken  and  the  peace  of  Europe  destroyed  unless  those  articles 
were  stopped.  Afraid  to  touch  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  the 
British  Cabinet,  nevertheless,  secretly  informed  Bonaparte  of  the 
vessel  Coleridge  was  on,  coming  from  Italy  to  England.  In 
pursuit  of  this  then  obscure  author  sailed  French  frigates  and 
sloops  of  war,  and  the  most  magnificent  tribute  ever  paid  to  the 
power  of  the  Press  was  this  union  of  treachery  and  force  by  the 
two  greatest  nations  upon  earth  to  silence  a  humble  journalist 
Vol.  v— 21 
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With  the  incalculably  greater  influence  of  the  newspaper  of 
to-day,  what  are  the  limitations  it  ought  to  set  to  its  liberties? 
This  is  a  question  of  profoundest  moment  and  anxiety  to  every 
self-respecting  journalist.  Party  duties  and  responsibilities  exer- 
cise a  healthful  restraint.  Republics  cannot  be  governed  well 
except  by  party  organizations,  so  evenly  balanced  and  watchful 
that  the  errors  of  the  one  are  the  opportunity  of  the  other.  An 
alert,  vigorous,  and  aggressive  opposition  is  the  surest  method  of 
securing  faithful  service  and  honest  measures.  I  like  a  party 
paper,  impregnably  fixed  in  its  principles,  and  which  fights  vigor- 
ously and  hits  hard;  but  it  should  have  that  measure  of  liberty 
which  will  make  conventions  of  its  party  fear  to  submit  to  its 
criticisms  unworthy  nominations,  and  the  Legislatures  of  its  party 
afraid  to  promote  bad  measures.  It  is  better  for  any  organiza- 
tion to  suffer  defeat  by  independent  protest  against  manifest 
wrong  than  to  be  perpetually  upon  the  platform  of  explanation, 
or  kneeling  upon  the  stool  of  repentance.  It  seldom  happens 
that  the  situation  is  as  embarrassing  as  one  where  Horace  Greeley 
once  said  to  me,  in  regard  to  a  prominent  nomination,  "That  man 
is  an  infernal  rascal,  and  I  intended  to  oppose  him,  but  the  Demo- 
crats have  put  up  against  him  a  man  who  is  as  big  a  rascal,  and  a 
d — d  fool  to  boot.  I  prefer  the  one  quality,  pure  and  unadul- 
terated, and  shall  support  the  regular  ticket." 

The  Press  is  the  mirror  of  the  daily  life  of  the  world,  but  it 
performs  the  very  highest  duty  in  selecting  what  it  shall  reflect. 
The  newspaper  is  read  by  the  boy  before  he  begins  the  study  of 
his  morning's  lesson,  and  it  is  his  companion  after  he  returns 
from  school;  it  is  beside  our  daughter  in  her  boudoir  and  her 
bedroom;  it  drops  into  those  young  lives  facts,  thoughts,  and 
impressions  which  bear  sweet  or  bitter  fruit  in  after  years.  You 
and  I  have  known  the  whole  moral  nature  of  youth  soiled  and 
spoiled  by  this  unguarded  and  unguardable  communion.  There 
are  cases  of  leprosy  and  small-pox,  and  a  vast  variety  of  unsightly 
and  contagious  diseases  in  the  hospitals,  but  we  do  not  take  our 
families  to  see  them.  There  are  in  the  by-streets  and  alleys 
nightly  scenes  which  furnish  food  for  earnest  reflection  to  the 
reformer  and  sociologist,  but  if  we  can  help  it  our  children  never 
hear  of  them.  We  become  the  willing  victims  of  the  plumber 
to  keep  sewer  gas  out  of  our  houses,  and  the  newspaper  under  the 
guise  of  faithful  reporting,  with  picturesque  and  attractive  de- 
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tails,  has  not  the  liberty  to  bring  all  these  things  and  worse  into 
our  homes.  It  is  often  said  that  there  is  enormous  profit  in 
ministering  to  the  depraved  and  debased  elements  in  human 
nature,  and  that  the  papers  which  refrain  throw  away  fortunes. 
I  do  not  believe  it,  if  the  paper  has  come  to  stay.  The  Switches 
and  Scorpions,  and  all  their  brood  are  notoriously  short-lived  and 
unprofitable.  The  family  is  the  unit  of  'society,  and  no  matter 
what  its  head  may  be,  he  does  not  introduce  or  tolerate  in  that 
circle  any  element  which  he  believes  will  destroy  it.  Without 
the  family  support  no  newspaper  can  survive,  and  that  journal 
will  have  the  longest  life,  the  largest  profits,  and  the  greatest 
influence  which  as  far  as  possible  admits  to  its  columns  only  such 
matter  as  its  editor  would  freely  narrate  at  his  own  table. 

It  is  said  that  whenever  two  Russians  are  together  one  of 
them  is  a  Government  spy,  and  the  opinions  of  every  individual, 
no  matter  where  uttered,  are  part  of  the  records  of  the  secret 
police.  In  our  higher  civilization  and  perfect  freedom,  the 
"Third  Section"  has  no  existence,  but  the  Press  performs  its 
functions  and  shares  its  secrets  with  all  the  world.  The  reporter 
and  the  interview  have  destroyed  the  privacy  of  domicile  and  of 
thought.  They  walk  with  the  Czar  to  his  coronation,  and  wring 
from  their  keepers  the  mysteries  of  the  Empress's  wardrobe. 
They  disclose  the  discussions  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  people,  and  to 
the  parents  the  first  details  of  an  elopement.  They  print  the  next 
morning  the  most  sacred  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Session, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  your  daughter's  wedding  describe  the 
dresses  and  the  undergarments  which  constitute  the  bridal  outfit, 
with  their  quality,  style,  and  cost.  They  pump  from  a  theologian 
seeking  notoriety  the  brave  statement  of  his  half-hearted  heresy, 
and  in  the  same  column  overwhelm  him  with  the  anathemas  of 
his  brethren  to  whom  they  have  submitted  it.  They  compel 
politicians  to  talk  by  threatening  to  report  imputed  opinions,  and 
set  prima-donnas  by  the  ears  by  encouraging  their  jealousy  and 
vanity.  They  divulge  the  points  of  great  operators,  and  invade 
the  homes  of  railroad  magnates  and  publish  their  plans.  Rebuffs 
are  their  invitation,  assaults  their  opportunity;  sometimes 
thrashed  but  never  defeated,  they  mend  their  bones  and  increase 
their  incomes  by  embalming  their  victims  in  a  vivid  description 
of  the  fight.  Fifty  years  ago  this  exercise  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Press  would  have  led  to  breaches  of  the  peace  and  to  murder,  but 
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the  community  of  to-day  applauds  and  calls  for  more.  A  sense 
of  security  in  absolute  publicity  is  an  underlying  force  in  all  free 
governments,  and  there  is  a  great  good  in  our  refinement  of  the 
principle  which  compels  men,  whose  position  is  official  or  semi- 
public  in  relation  to  their  fellows,  to  frequent  accountability,  but 
it  at  least  admits  of  a  doubt  whether  it  should  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  take  the  place  of  the  gossip  or  the  detective. 

The  error  into  which  this  feeling  of  responsibility  sometimes 
leads  the  Press  is  that  it  controls  and  therefore  can  defy  the 
public.  But  while  docile  and  tractable,  so  as  to  be  easily  swayed 
or  led  within  certain  legitimate  boundaries,  yet  public  opinion  is 
always  the  master.  That  newspaper  is  strongest  which  best 
reflects  it.  In  molding  and  forming  the  views  of  the  community 
as  to  men  or  measures,  the  newspaper  wields  a  mighty  influence ; 
but  the  most  powerful  organ  cannot  run  counter  to  the  beliefs 
or  moral  sense  of  its  constituency.  The  whole  Press  of  the 
North  could  not  have  subdued  the  indignant  outburst  at  the  firing 
upon  Sumter,  or  checked  the  grief  at  the  death  of  Garfield.  The 
Press  interprets  and  enforces  doctrines  and  faiths,  but  is  con- 
fronted by  a  thousand  forces  if  it  attempts  their  overthrow.  The 
traveler  in  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio  asked  a  farmer  about 
the  times ;  "Bad  enough,"  said  he,  "my  Democratic  neighbor  got 
his  newspaper  yesterday  and  floored  me  completely  this  morning, 
but  when  the  Weekly  Tribune  comes,  Saturday,  and  I  have  read 
old  Greeley,  I  will  wipe  him  out."  Both  of  these  men  were  clear 
in  their  faith,  and  went  to  their  papers  for  materials  of  attack  and 
defense.  If  their  papers  had  come  preaching  strange  doctrines, 
they  would  have  been  bewildered,  but  not  converted,  and  aban- 
doning the  old,  would  have  found  new  armories  filled  with 
familiar  weapons. 

In  speaking  upon  a  theme  which  inspires  so  much  enthusiasm, 
and  where  the  wildest  statement  seems  tame  beside  the  truth,  it 
has  become  common  to  claim  that  the  Press  has  superseded  the 
pulpit,  annihilated  the  orator,  relegated  to  the  realm  of  tradition 
the  picture  of  the  "listening  Senate,"  which  has  fired  to  high 
ambition  the  youth  of  preceding  generations,  and  so  elevated  and 
educated  the  masses,  that  great  men  and  great  leaders,  the  Web- 
ster s,  Clays,  and  Calhouns  of  the  past,  will  never  more  appear. 
But  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  spoken  word,  the  magnetism 
and  thrill,  the  nameless  combination  of  power  and  personality, 
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by  which  the  speaker  sways  his  audience,  and  leaves  impressions 
which  follow  to  the  grave.  If  his  message  is  of  moment,  the 
newspapers  repeat  and  drop  it  into  millions  of  minds,  and  the 
light  of  his  revelation  radiates  through  the  Republic.  In  the 
red-hot  days  of  anti-slavery  strife,  an  editorial  or  pamphlet  from 
the  pen  of  Wendell  Phillips,  cast  anonymously  into  the  discussion, 
served  in  the  ranks;  but  if  Wendell  Phillips  made  a  speech,  the 
spirit  which  pervaded  the  hall,  following  the  telegraph  and  repro- 
duced in  the  Press,  brought  the  whole  country  to  its  feet,  and  the 
clash  of  contending  opinions  shook  the  Union.  There  were  other 
and  able  contemporary  speeches  and  writings,  but  this  was  the 
triumph  of  the  orator.  Exceptionally  great  men  have  disap- 
peared from  American  public  life,  and  the  dreary  drivel  of  ordi- 
nary legislative  debate  produces  an  insatiable  longing  for  the 
fresh  vigor  of  the  newspaper  articles  of  which  it  is  a  thin  para- 
phrase. How  many  congressional  orators  are  there,  the  an- 
nouncement of  whose  names  for  a  speech  at  Cooper  Institute 
would  fill  the  hall  and  whose  utterances  would  command  the  full 
attention  of  the  Press?  The  position  of  Representatives  gives 
no  social  distinction,  while  the  time  required  to  properly  fill  the 
functions  of  legislating  for  fifty  millions  of  people  ruins  the  op- 
portunity for  professional  or  business  success.  The  Websters 
and  Clays  atad  Calhouns  are  editing  newspapers,  practising  law, 
or  controlling  the  great  business  enterprises  of  the  times.  The 
causes  underlying  this  are  too  radical  to  be  investigated  here,  but 
they  are  a  great  present  and  future  danger  to  the  dignity  of  the 
public  service,  and  the  equal  growth  of  the  Government  and  the 
laws  with  the  marvelous  development  of  the  country.  But  the 
Press  has  not  made  the  existence  of  such  men  impossible;  for 
nowhere  is  it  stronger  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  Gladstone  and 
John  Bright  command  the  attention  of  the  world ;  nowhere  more 
brilliant  than  in  France,  and  Gambetta  moved  with  equal  power 
the  Senate  and  the  populace,  and  the  young  Republic,  borne  down 
by  his  death,  rose  only  by  a  mighty  struggle  from  his  grave. 

In  this  age,  when  the  mighty  movements  of  business  require 
strong  combinations  of  men  and  capital;  when  the  value  of  a 
single  newspaper  is  reckoned  by  millions;  in  stagnant  times, 
monopoly  furnishes  a  topic  ever  fresh,  and  at  all  times  provides 
the  happy  conditions  under  which  the  drum  and  trumpet  of  the 
professional  terrorist  never  fails  to  draw  a  crowd  at  the  corner, 
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to  whom,  after  having  swallowed  his  famous  mixture  in  equal 
parts  of  a  down-trodden  people  and  a  subsidized  Press,  he  can 
exhibit  his  always  successful  performance  of  asphyxiation  by 
fright,  from  which  recovery  is  only  possible  by  jingling  the  con- 
tribution box.  But  while  a  free  Press  exists,  monopoly  is  impos- 
sible. It  can  disperse  the  most  courageous  combination,  and 
frighten  the  largest  capital.  Under  its  assaults,  moving  to  action 
the  people  and  every  agency  of  government,  the  inevitable  issue 
is  reformation,  dissolution,  or  bankruptcy. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  momentary  alarm,  lest  a  combina- 
tion might  be  formed  strong  enough  to  monopolize  the  Press, 
illustrated  the  popular  appreciation  of  the  inestimable  value  of 
this  essential  liberty,  and  demonstrated  that  the  newspaper  can 
no  more  be  cornered  or  controlled  than  the  air  we  breathe,  or 
the  elements  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  Press  at  any 
center  which  to-day  failed  to  reflect  public  opinion  and  protect 
the  public  interests,  would  be  followed  to-morrow  by  new  issues 
meeting  the  popular  demand  and  receiving  the  popular  support. 
The  country  Press  lives  and  thrives  notwithstanding  the  over- 
shadowing influence  of  the  great  metropolitan  journals.  It  was 
never  so  vigorous,  able,  and  independent  as  it  is  to-day.  It  voices 
the  needs  of  its  neighborhood,  and  speaks  with  power  upon  all 
general  questions.  Its  collective  expression  is  the  common  judg- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  critical,  creative,  and  educational  efforts  of  the  Press 
have  reacted  upon  itself;  but  the  highest  and  most  deserved  com- 
pliment which  can  be  paid  the  newspaper  is  that  it  has  steadily 
kept  in  the  van  of  development  and  progress.  In  the  sternest 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  it  has 
nothing  to  fear.  It  is  constantly  enlarging  the  demands  to  be 
made  upon  itself,  and  exhausting  every  field  of  thought  and  in- 
quiry, and  ransacking  every  corner  of  the  globe  to  satisfy  them. 
The  public  insists  that  its  reviews  of  books  shall  be  as  compre- 
hensive as  an  article  of  Macaulay's ;  that  its  report  of  a  conven- 
tion of  specialists  shall  condense  and  present  the  latest  discoveries 
of  science ;  that  its  account  of  a  military  campaign  shall  be  written 
by  a  correspondent  who  passed  upon  the  field  through  all  the 
perils  of  the  fight,  and  whose  description  shall  excel  in  accuracy 
and  precede  in  time  the  official  report.  Thus,  by  the  very  law  of 
its  being,  in  its  perfect  freedom,  it  teaches  the  teacher,  instructs 
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the  scientist,  and  runs  the  Government.  The  present  generation 
has  not  the  robust  vigor  of  the  last.  They  reveled  in  the  pon- 
derous editorials  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  and  waded  with 
delight  through  dreary  dissertations  signed  by  Publius  and  Agri- 
cola,  and  all  the  well-known  names  in  the  Roman  Directory.  A 
first-class  freight  train  could  not  now  carry  the  weight  of  one  of 
those  papers.  Spend  one  day  among  the  old  files,  and  then  an 
hour  with  our  great  metropolitan  journals,  and  it  will  do  more 
than  all  else  to  cure  sentimental  regrets  for  the  good  old  times, 
and  promote  devout  thanksgivings  for  the  intellectual  life  and 
light  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  one  thing  which  particu- 
larly marks  the  present  newspaper  on  its  human  side  is  its  humor. 
This  best  of  faculties  given  by  God,  to  cheer  a  journey  beset 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  with  many  trials  and  dis- 
couragements, long  held  in  contempt,  has  at  last  assumed  its 
proper  place.  The  funny  editor  has  ceased  to  be  a  clown  and  has 
become  a  power.  His  column  is  the  one  first  read  and  most 
enjoyed  or  dreaded.  Unsupported,  he  takes  a  local  paper  at  Dan- 
bury  or  Galveston  or  Toledo,  or  Burlington  or  Milwaukee  or 
Detroit,  and  gives  it  a  national  circulation.  He  fills  with  clip- 
pings the  most  obscure  weekly,  and  upon  the  editorial  page  of 
the  largest  daily  enforces  the  lesson  that  the  man  or  cause  must 
be  trebly  entrenched  in  honesty  and  justice  that  can  withstand  the 
power  of  ridicule. 

As  a  people  we  are  more  intense,  more  absorbed  in  business, 
live  under  a  greater  strain,  and  have  fewer  holidays  and  recrea- 
tions than  any  other  nation.  An  American  crowd  out  for  enjoy- 
ment is  a  melancholy  spectacle,  because  it  cannot  shake  off  its 
cares,  though  none  so  quickly  appreciates  and  keenly  enjoys 
humor.  It  is  for  the  newspapers  to  cease  to  rebuke  and  to  give 
it  some  encouragement  in  public  life.  It  is  but  the  enforcement 
of  a  well-worn  argument  to  furnish  the  frightful  examples  of 
Tom  Corwin  and  his  might-have-been,  if  he  had  never  laughed, 
or  how  many  years  ago  Procter  Knott  might  have  reached  the 
Governorship  of  Kentucky,  if  he  had  not  spoken  upon  Duluth. 
It  only  needs  to  sit  in  the  gallery  and  listen  to  the  commonplace 
platitudes  of  some  Senator  or  Member  gifted  with  mother-wit, 
but  afraid  of  his  dignity,  to  understand  the  capacity  of  men  to 
become  useless  and  tedious  bores.     It  only  needs,  in  order  to  ap- 
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predate  the  force  of  the  full  exercise  of  all  natural  endowments 
and  its  reward,  to  read  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  most  important  effect  of  its  liberty  and  growth  upon  the 
Press  itself,  has  been  to  elevate  journalism  from  a  trade  to  one 
of  the  liberal  professions.  Training  as  well  as  aptitude  is  neces- 
sary for  success.  Few  men,  comparatively,  think  they  are  fitted 
to  be  lawyers,  doctors,  or  clergymen,  but  there  is  no  one  in  the 
United  States,  of  reasonable  age,  who  doubts  his  ability  to  occupy 
the  editorial  chair.  The  great  mass  of  young  men  entering  the 
world  from  the  colleges  every  year  have  it  in  their  minds  to  do 
newspaper  work,  if  nothing  better  offers.  Briefless  barristers 
and  bronchial  ministers  are  perpetual  candidates  for  possible 
vacancies.  These  constitute  that  vast  herd  which  Horace  Greeley 
used  to  consign  to  Coventry  under  the  generic  term  of  "horned 
cattle/'  Every  name  eminent  in  literature  or  politics  in  this 
country,  or  in  England,  is  to  be  found  upon  the  list  of  contribu- 
tors, but  they  were  not  editors.  For  them  it  was  a  highway 
temporarily  opened  by  necessity  or  opportunity.  If  more  hardly 
pressed  by  thronging  thousands  than  other  vocations,  it  has  the 
larger  field  from  which  to  select  the  best.  While  the  equipment 
of  the  editor  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  other  professions,  in 
a  sense  it  includes  them  all.  While  his  privileges  are  great,  his 
motto  should  be  the  old  chivalric  one  of  Noblesse  oblige.  I  have 
been  acquainted,  under  circumstances  of  more  or  less  intimacy, 
with  most  of  the  prominent  men  in  every  department  of  life 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  but  in  readiness  and  versa- 
tility of  resource,  in  the  power  of  instant  and  intense  industry 
at  will,  in  the  ability  to  bring  at  once  and  upon  call  all  their 
resources  and  information  to  the  question  at  hand,  in  the  rare 
faculty  of  watching  and  thinking  at  the  same  moment,  none  of 
them  have  compared  with  Horace  Greeley  and  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond. 

The  first  American  editor  set  his  own  types  himself,  worked 
off  his  edition  upon  his  press  and  distributed  his  papers  in  person. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  have  passed,  and  now  the 
great  machines  which  are  the  marvels  of  modern  invention  throw 
out  four  million  copies  of  dailies  and  twenty-eight  millions  of 
weeklies.  Ninety-eight  years  ago  the  first  daily  newspaper  was 
started  in  New  York,  and  now  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
in  this  State  and  one  thousand  in  the  country.     It  was  three 
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weeks  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  proclaimed  in 
Philadelphia  before  it  reached  Thomas  Jefferson's  newspaper  at 
Williamsburg;  now  Puck's  girdle  about  the  world  in  forty  min- 
utes, transformed  from  airy  phantasy  to  sober  fact,  prints,  in 
the  morning  journal  the  story  of  the  day  as  it  has  happened  in 
every  land  and  clime  under  the  sun.  Spurgeon's  Sunday  sermon 
in  London  appears  in  a  Chicago  newspaper  on  Monday,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  within  the  present  week  a  Chinese  am- 
bassador in  Europe  has  revealed  to  a  reporter  the  secrets  of  celes- 
tial diplomacy,  to  be  cabled  and  printed  the  same  day  in  a  New 
York  journal. 

The  great  factor  of  modern  civilization  is  association.  It 
has  bridged  rivers  and  seas,  it  has  constructed  the  railroad  and 
the  telegraph,  it  has  made  possible  political  revolutions,  State  and 
municipal  reforms,  sacred,  scientific,  and  social  progress.  It 
solves  the  problem  of  how  the  unlimited  power  and  unrestricted 
liberty  of  the  Press  shall  be  maintained  with  safety  to  the  commu- 
nity. This  anniversary  marks  the  thirty-third  year,  the  limit 
set  for  a  generation,  of  your  existence.  The  laws  of  your  asso- 
ciation, written  and  unwritten,  are  the  life  of  its  members,  and 
upon  the  broad  principles  of  your  charter  rest  the  purity  and 
dignity  of  your  profession  and  the  security  and  fostering  care 
of  the  vast  trust  committed  to  your  keeping. 
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SPEECH  AT  THE  ANNUAL  BANQUET  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  COLLEGE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 
JUNE  4,    I9O9. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  always  enjoy  a  dinner 
with  doctors.  In  every  generation  of  my  family  as  far  as  the 
records  go  there  has  been  a  member  of  your  profession.  The 
doctor  is  the  first  person  we  see  when  we  enter  the  world,  and  he 
closes  our  eyes  when  we  leave  it.  During  the  intermediate  period 
we  do  our  best  to  avoid  him,  but  our  own  indiscretions,  irregu- 
larities, imprudences  and  dissipations  compel  us  to  make  him  our 
best  friend  in  the  interests  of  our  own  health,  happiness  and 
longevity,  and  to  add  largely  to  his  revenues. 

The  first  client  I  had  after  being  admitted  to  the  Bar  was 
a  farmer  who,  finding  that  agriculture  did  not  pay,  had  invented 
a  patent  medicine.  He  had  me  bring  suit  against  the  estate  of 
one  of  his  victims  for  professional  services.  On  the  trial  it  came 
out  that  he  administered  to  his  patient  nothing  but  his  patent 
medicine.  When  asked  what  it  was  called,  he  said  it  was  named 
a  "compound  patent  lung  destroyer  and  blood  exterminator,"  and 
his  reason  for  giving  it  that  name  was  that  from  his  observations 
all  the  diseases  of  human  nature  came  either  from  defective  lungs 
or  corrupt  blood,  and  if  they  were  eliminated  then  health  was 
assured. 

As  one  goes  on  in  life,  and,  having  passed  the  meridian,  is 
ever  dependent  upon  others  for  the  pleasurable  passing  of  time, 
he  becomes  a  critic  of  the  pursuits  which  tend  to  good  company. 
This  is  especially  true  when  a  small  company  is  confined  on  ship- 
board during  an  ocean  voyage.  The  business  man  invariably 
reverts  to  shop,  the  lawyer,  unless  peculiarly  broadminded,  will 
discuss  his  cases,  the  politician  will  talk  about  himself,  but  a 
doctor  who  has  enjoyed  a  large  practice  has  met  with  undisguised 
human  nature  revealing  its  weaknesses  in  so  many  forms  that, 
without  giving  names  or  violating  confidences,  he  has  an  exhaust- 
less  store  of  amusing  and  instructive  anecdote.     Oratory  and 
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literature  are  continually  reiterating  the  praises  of  the  man  who 
made  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  did  before,  but 
this  contributor  to  cheaper  food  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same 
high  category  of  creators  of  welfare  and  happiness  as  the  man 
who  can  tell  you  a  new  and  original  story. 

We  have  had  many  centenarians  dying  this  year,  and  while 
they  gave  mixed  testimony  as  to  food  and  fluids  which  they  ate 
and  drank,  they  all  ascribed  their  years  to  the  absence  of  worry. 
Worry  and  laughter  never  go  together,  but  without  worry  a 
genuine  laugh  may  add  another  year  to  your  life. 

I  used  to  visit  during  my  youthful  days  an  old  uncle  who 
had  been  practising  in  the  same  neighborhood  for  fifty  years.  He 
always  took  me  with  him  on  his  daily  visits.  The  cross-roads, 
the  hilltop,  the  house  with  the  columns,  the  old  church,  the  farm- 
er's residence,  would  all  suggest  a  story.  It  was  ever  the  same 
story  at  the  same  place  year  after  year.  The  doctor  was  absent- 
minded,  but  if  he  had  anyone  with  him  when  he  arrived  at  each 
point  of  suggestion  that  horse  would  stop  and  look  back  into  the 
buggy  as  much  as  to  say:  "Here,  Doctor,  is  what  happened  to 
the  young  man  who  was  pitched  over  the  fence  by  the  bull."  In 
loving  recollection  of  those  days  I  never  know  which  to  admire 
most,  my  good  uncle's  story  or  the  sagacity  of  that  horse.  My 
uncle  lost  his  best  family  in  this  way.  He  owed  his  vigorous 
mind  and  body  at  a  great  age  to  the  fact  that  he  took  excursions 
from  medicine  into  other  fields.  The  one  which  most  appealed  to 
him  was  to  raise  in  his  orchard  some  new  variety  by  grafting 
of  apple  or  pear  or  peach  trees.  I  think  this  branch  of  investiga- 
tion occurred  to  him  because  he  could  not  eat  raw  fruit  without 
getting  cramps  in  the  stomach.  The  mother  of  the  family  which, 
as  I  said,  he  lost,  being  ill,  her  children  insisted  that  there  should 
be  a  consultation,  so  Dr.  Parker  and  Dr.  Francis,  at  that  time 
the  heads  of  the  profession  in  New  York  City,  were  sent  for. 
After  examining  the  case  they  retired  to  the  dining  room  for  con- 
sultation. The  consulting  part  was  disposed  of,  as  it  always  is, 
in  about  a  minute  by  great  doctors  who  have  been  called,  in 
agreeing  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  family  physician.  They  re- 
mained so  long  in  consultation  that  the  family  became  alarmed, 
and  the  daughter,  as  women  will  under  great  pressure  and  temp- 
tation, applied  first  her  eye  and  then  her  ear  to  the  keyhole.  She 
discovered  that  my  uncle  was  giving  an  elaborate  explanation  to 
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his  associate  consulting  physicians,  with  a  pear  in  his  hand  which 
he  had  brought  in  his  pocket,  of  how  he  had  produced  this  new 
and  beautiful  variety  by  graft  from  a  Bartlett  on  a  common  pear 
tree.  All  three  doctors  were  dismissed  and  the  old  lady  recovered. 

During  my  fifty-three  years  upon  the  platform,  discussing 
almost  every  question  of  human  interest,  my  attention  has  been 
attracted  to  the  discoveries  and  achievements  in  surgery,  medi- 
cine and  chemistry  more  than  to  those  in  any  other  field.  This 
is  especially  true  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  whatever  now  in  virtually 
taking  apart  and  reconstructing  the  human  anatomy,  nor  of  trans- 
planting and  grafting  organs,  bones,  muscles  and  skin.  I  have 
been  reliably  informed  that  there  is  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
in  New  York  a  dog  which  was  a  common  "yaller"  cur.  He  has 
new  legs,  new  lungs,  new  kidneys  and  new  brain,  all  taken  from 
a  thoroughbred.  Now  that  "yaller"  cur  is  in  a  position  to  take  a 
first  prize  in  an  exhibition  of  the  most  aristocratic  of  dogs  with 
the  longest  pedigrees.  It  is  well  known  that  experiments  which 
have  been  successful  upon  dogs,  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  can  be 
repeated  upon  human  beings.  What  a  revelation  it  would  be  if 
the  Mayor  of  your  city,  who  sits  beside  me,  should  exchange 
brains  with  the  distinguished  professor  of  mathematics  beyond! 
What  would  the  mathematician  have  done  with  this  trolley  strike 
which  for  three  days  has  suspended  the  traffic  of  this  great  city, 
and  what  would  the  Mayor  do  as  a  professor  of  mathematics? 

Every  graduate  of  an  institution  of  liberal  learning  appre- 
ciates the  freedom  from  care,  the  dismissal  of  anxieties  and 
worries,  the  elevation  to  the  loftier  and  purer  atmospheres  of 
high  ideals  and  good-fellowship  which  happens  to  him  when  he 
returns  at  the  commencement  season  to  his  Alma  Mater.  But  its 
most  enjoyable  feature,  because  most  companionable,  is  when 
at  the  banquet  of  the  alumni  friends  are  reunited,  battles  are 
fought  over,  individual  experiences  are  interchanged  and  the  class 
which  is  to  enter  upon  the  alumni  period  the  next  morning  is 
initiated  with  this  ceremony  into  this  delightful  and  exclusive 
association. 

To  you,  gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class,  I  extend  my 
heartiest  congratulations.  Life  is  not  all  banquets,  but  a  life 
properly  led,  if  reasonably  successful,  will  enable  you  more  and 
more  each  year  to  enjoy  this  elysium  in  the  atmosphere  of  Alma 
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Mater.  Courage  is  a  common  quality  of  our  race.  It  gains  its 
largest  reputation  upon  the  battlefield,  but  there  is  a  greater  and 
nobler  courage  which  is  not  inspired  by  the  fire  of  the  fight  and 
the  roar  of  the  guns.  At  the  celebration  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Petersburg  the  other  day  which  was  attended  by  the  President, 
the  story  was  told  again  of  the  mine  which  was  run  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Confederates  from  the  camp  of  the  Union 
Army  under  the  fortifications  about  the  city.  When  it  exploded 
the  great  trench  was  left  leading  inside  the  breastworks  and  it 
became  necessary  to  find  out  whether  the  Union  Army  was  march- 
ing in  through  the  trench.  The  commander  of  a  brigade  stepped 
in  front  of  his  soldiers  and  said :  "This  information  must  be  had, 
and  I  wish  forty  volunteers  to  enter  the  trench  and  make  the 
observations.  It  is  a  forlorn  hope.  Few,  if  any,  will  ever  re- 
turn. Who  will  volunteer?"  The  whole  brigade  stepped  in- 
stantly to  the  front.  But  when  the  city  becomes  plague-stricken, 
when  whole  districts  are  devastated  by  contagious  epidemics, 
when  the  bravest  are  fleeing  for  their  lives,  it  is  then,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  hundreds  of  times,  that  the  doctors,  without  any 
other  reward  than  their  own  conscience  and  without  any  hope 
of  glory,  volunteer  to  alleviate  and  to  save.  Gentlemen,  that  is 
the  noblest  and  highest  courage  of  which  human  nature  is  capable, 
and  it  is  the  glory  of  the  profession  of  medicine. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF  THE  MEDICO- 
CHIRURGICAL  COLLEGE  AND  HOSPITAL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 
JUNE  5,   I909. 

My  Friends:  There  is  no  day  in  life  more  interesting  or 
important  than  the  one  which  marks  the  close  of  the  scholastic 
studies  and  the  entrance  upon  the  world.  It  is  a  period  which 
captures  the  attention  of  all  ages.  To  the  eager  youth  it  is  full 
of  hope  and  ambition,  to  the  man  in  middle  life  still  struggling 
it  is  a  delight  to  revisit  the  scenes  he  loves  to  recall,  and  to  the 
old  alumnus  whose  lifework  is  practically  completed  commence- 
ment day  has  unequaled  charm  in  participation,  if  he  can  get  to 
his  Alma  Mater,  and  in  reminiscences  if  he  cannot. 

The  month  of  June  in  our  country  is  the  one  set  apart  for 
graduation  day  in  our  academies,  colleges,  universities  and  pro- 
fessional schools.  The  leaves  upon  the  trees,  the  flowers  upon 
the  bushes,  the  growing  harvests  in  the  fields,  are  not  more 
abundant  than  the  advice  which  is  poured  out  on  these  occasions 
to  the  youth  of  our  land  in  this  blessed  month.  I  am  far  from 
decrying  this  advice  or  its  value.  Some  of  it  may  convey  lessons 
impossible  to  learn  or  to  live  up  to,  but  on  a  whole  it  has  great 
value. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  of  the  many  pleasant  things  which 
occur  to  me  is  to  meet  a  man  who  says:  "Twenty,  twenty-five, 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  you  made  a  speech  at  my  college  which 
determined  my  career."  But,  gentlemen,  your  career  is  fixed 
by  the  profession  which  you  have  selected.  There  is  none  more 
ancient,  more  honorable  and  possessing  greater  opportunities  for 
distinction  and  usefulness  than  medicine. 

The  pessimist  of  to-day  tells  the  young  man  that  owing  to 
modern  conditions  there  are  no  chances  left  for  him  in  life,  while 
the  optimist  cries,  "They  are  as  good  as  ever."  I  owe  my  vigor- 
ous age  to  the  fact  that  I  am  an  optimist  and  always  have  been. 
The  wider  my  observations  and  the  larger  my  experience  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  the  opportunities  under  our  Govern- 
ment are  greater  than  ever  for  ambitious  and  equipped  youth. 
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The  first  duties  which  come  to  you  will  be  those  of  citizenship. 
Under  our  institutions  that  means  large  responsibilities.  For  un- 
numbered centuries  the  world  has  been  governed  from  the  top; 
first,  the  king,  who  rules  by  divine  right.  According  to  that  con- 
ception the  people  live  and  labor  and  fight  and  die  only  for  him. 
Next  comes  the  devolution  of  power  from  the  throne  to  a  privi- 
leged class  who  were  educated  and  trained  for  government  and 
who  firmly  believed  that  the  distribution  of  this  power  among 
the  masses  meant  the  distribution  of  property  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  buttresses  which  law  has  built  about  civilization.  But 
with  the  settlement  in  the  wilderness  of  North  America  by  a  virile 
race  who  already  had  some  education  in  self-government  and 
much  experience  in  religious  liberty  a  new  era  dawned  upon  the 
world.  After  three  hundred  years  this  wonderful  experiment 
reversing  the  rule  of  the  ages  is  a  demonstrated  and  triumphant 
success.  Government  of  the  people  and  by  the  people  is  the  best 
in  the  world.  Liberty  and  law  go  hand  in  hand  together,  and 
universal  education  at  the  expense  of  the  State  destroys  all  class 
distinction  and  brings  every  youth  up  not  only  to  an  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  but  to  a  capacity  for  government.  Every 
American  is  a  sovereign  because  he  is  taught  to  be.  "I  live  up 
to  and  maintain  the  traditions  of  my  house,"  says  the  Bourbon 
king,  "but  I  live  up  to  and  maintain  the  liberty  taught  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  practice  in  American  life 
of  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  and  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity of  all  for  the  honors  and  rewards  of  life  according  to  their 
character,  industry,  capacity  and  equipment,"  says  the  American 
citizen  sovereign.  Citizen  sovereignty  has  its  duties,  and  the 
better  educated  the  sovereign  the  larger  his  influence.  The  doc- 
tor, the  minister  and  the  lawyer  are  powers  in  their  several  com- 
munities. Every  mechanical  trade  requires  a  training  of  the 
muscles  until  they  are  so  perfected  that  the  artisan  can  accomplish 
more  and  more  profitably  and  do  more  and  more  usefully  than 
the  untrained  laborer.  The  brain  increases  its  power  by  training 
the  same  as  do  the  muscles.  The  ability  to  grasp,  to  absorb  and 
to  teach  comes  with  education,  and  especially  with  technical 
education,  along  professional  lines.  Questions  are  constantly 
arising  in  every  community  which  profoundly  affect  its  welfare. 
Reform  must  always  be  active  or  there  will  be  municipal,  State 
and  universal  stagnation.     Reform  is  the  refuge  of  demagogues, 
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charlatans  and  half-baked  philanthropists.  The  word  is  so 
abused  that  one  can  say  of  it  almost  what  Madame  Roland  said 
at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  as  she  was  ascending  to  be  guillotined : 
"O  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name !"  But  in  a 
large  sense  every  movement  for  more  school  accommodations 
and  better  ones,  for  better  roads  and  highways,  for  more  efficient 
government  in  villages  and  cities  and  in  the  State,  for  more 
intelligent  treatment  of  the  insane,  helpless,  injured  and  diseased, 
for  the  improvement  of  sanitation  and  the  promotion  of  health, 
is  practical  reform. 

Every  citizen  should  have  his  party  and  his  church.  I  have 
no  patience  with  the  man  who,  worse  than  the  Pharisee,  not  only 
says,  "I  am  holier  than  thou,"  but  declines  to  take  any  part  in 
that  work  of  organization  which  makes  good  or  bad  laws,  which 
benefits  or  ruins  peoples.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  doctor  to 
be  so  aggressive  in  his  politics  that  his  practice  will  be  confined 
to  Republicans,  Democrats  or  Independents.  He  need  not  take 
the  position  which  would  make  him  offensive  to  those  who  dis- 
agree with  him,  but  he  can  perform  excellent  service  in  helping 
to  purify  or  to  keep  pure  the  party  to  which  he  belongs.  The 
doctor  has  a  larger  duty,  because  of  his  larger  intelligence,  than 
most  citizens.  He  recognizes  that  health  and  wholesome  think- 
ing and  action  come  from  men  and  women  who  lead  healthy  and 
wholesome  lives  and  possess  vigor  and  health.  Sanitation  in  new 
communities  is  expensive  to  the  taxpayer  and  inconvenient  to 
the  citizen  and  is  always  fought,  but  here  the  doctor  should  be 
a  leader.  The  people  who  supply  milk  full  of  tuberculosis  germs 
will  resist  the  remedies  which  are  necessary  for  the  disinfection 
of  their  stables,  and  the  riparian  owners  who  are  polluting  the 
water  supply  with  typhoid  germs  and  other  poisonous  bacteria 
will  always  fight  the  measures  which  will  compel  them  to  remove 
and  remedy  the  fault.  Here  again  the  doctor  should  put  his 
finger  upon  the  source  of  the  disease. 

A  young  man  should  belong  to  some  church.  Any  faith  is 
better  than  none.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  church  work,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  manifold  duties  imposed  by  modern  conditions, 
that  it  is  a  liberal  education  for  mind,  heart  and  muscles.  Life 
is  full  of  compromises,  and  they  are  absolutely  essential.  No 
man  can  live  unto  himself  and  for  himself  alone.  The  party  or 
the  church  must  be  made  up  of  many  minds,  and  the  individual 
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must  recognize  early  the  lesson  that  the  success  of  any  organiza- 
tion is  upon  the  principle:  in  essentials,  unity;  in  non-essentials, 
liberty.  Each  individual  by  surrendering  much  to  the  judgment 
of  the  majority  secures  the  success  of  the  cohesive  whole  repre- 
sented by  a  militant  organization  which  wins  for  him  in  the  main 
that  kind  of  government  which  he  believes  best  for  the  country. 
Our  fathers,  in  the  formation  of  our  Government,  determined 
that  the  wisest  method  for  its  perpetuity  was  to  provide  as  far  as 
possible,  first,  for  intelligent  citizenship,  and  next  for  such  essen- 
tials as  would  prevent  the  wild  passions  of  an  hour  crystallizing 
into  legislation  which  might  be  injurious  or  fatal  to  the  public 
welfare.  So  to  effectuate  this  they  created  a  representative  Gov- 
ernment. They  believed  that  as  the  country  became  more  popu- 
lous, communities  more  crowded,  the  struggle  of  competition  for 
earning  a  living  more  severe,  government  should  be  delegated  by 
the  people  in  frequent  elections  to  those  whom  they  could  trust 
and  who  would  devote  themselves  to  carrying  out  the  measures 
which  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all.  They  pinned  their 
faith  on  representative  Government.  To  make  this  representa- 
tive Government  safe,  sound  and  conservative  they  had  two 
houses  of  the  legislative  branch,  and  an  executive  with  large 
powers  of  recommendation  and  of  veto,  a  written  Constitution 
upon  broad  lines  within  which  only  could  action  be  had,  and  a 
Supreme  Court  limited  in  number  and  with  a  life  tenure,  removed 
from  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  hour,  who  should  decide 
whether  the  act  as  finally  perfected  by  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive authority  came  within  the  powers  granted  by  the  written 
Constitution. 

Medicine  has  been  practiced  since  Eve  gave  the  apple  to 
Adam.  As  then  and  since  then  until  with  the  present  memory  it 
has  been  largely  experimental.  The  Greek  physician  who  cured 
Mecaenas,  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Emperor  Augustus,  of 
insomnia  by  arranging  a  waterfall  until  its  trickling  noise  induced 
sleep,  knew  no  other  method.  To-day  medical  science  traces 
insomnia  to  its  cause  and  has  found  its  almost  infallible  cure. 
You  have  heard  of  the  young  doctor  who  diagnosed  a  case  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  coming  around  the  next  day  found  the  farmer 
in  the  field  and  was  informed  by  his  wife  that  he  had  been  cured 
by  a  good,  old-fashioned  dish  of  corned  beef  and  cabbage.  He 
wrote  in  his  diary :  "For  typhoid  fever,  corned  beef  and  cabbage," 
Vol.  V— 22 
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and  when  he  next  prescribed  it  the  patient  died  in  an  hour  and  he 
wrote  in  his  diary :  "Corned  beef  and  cabbage  for  typhoid  fever. 
Does  not  work  every  time." 

Happily  for  mankind  as  well  as  for  the  profession,  legislation 
is  becoming  more  and  more  rigid  in  regard  to  admission  to  prac- 
tice and  the  powers  of  a  medical  college  to  give  a  diploma. 
Neither  Galen  nor  Hippocrates,  the  fathers  of  medicine,  could 
graduate  from  any  well-administered  college  to-day.  Within  the 
last  thirty  years  medicine  has  advanced  with  greater  strides  and 
to  more  beneficent  results  than  during  all  the  ages  which  are 
behind.  Surgery  can  almost  take  apart  and  reconstruct  a  living 
organism.  The  X-ray  reveals  what  could  formerly  only  be  dis- 
covered by  the  knife  and  often  with  fatal  results.  Antitoxine 
has  minimized  to  almost  nothing  the  dangers  of  diphtheria  and 
other  diseases  which  were  regarded  as  fatal.  Medical  men  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  present  but  they  are  exploring  the  past. 
The  mummy  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  perfectly  preserved 
is  in  the  museum  at  Cairo.  Not  long  since  a  company  of  doctors 
undertook  by  an  examination  of  the  mummy  to  find  the  source  of 
his  phenomenal  cruelty  against  a  whole  people.  They  discovered 
that  he  was  a  sufferer  from  chronic  toothache,  which  there  was 
no  dentistry  at  that  period  to  alleviate.  We  know  nothing  of 
Horace  except  what  is  found  in  his  writings,  and  yet  another 
company  of  doctors  have  demonstrated  that  the  reason  he  died  in 
his  early  prime  was  because  the  life  in  his  poems  demonstrates 
that  his  trouble  was  sclerosis  of  the  liver. 

One  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  a  Vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  whose  remains,  with  magnificent 
ceremonial,  were  removed  from  the  Congressional  Cemetery  at 
Washington,  where  they  had  rested  for  a  hundred  years,  to  his 
home  in  Kingston,  was  Governor  George  Clinton.  The  coffin  in 
which  he  was  buried  was  opened  and  the  doctors  instantly  decided, 
upon  an  examination,  that  his  death  was  due  to  pneumonia,  a 
disease  fatal  and  little  understood  in  that  early  period.  Wash- 
ington was  killed  at  sixty-seven  by  excessive  bleeding  for  a  quinsy 
sore  throat. 

Time  is  practically  unlimited  for  young  practitioners.  It 
becomes  more  valuable  as  they  grow  more  successful.  Except 
on  the  score  of  income  it  is  not  wholly  a  misfortune  but  rather 
an  opportunity.     Most  young  men  waste  opportunity,  with  the 
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result  that  when  they  are  called  they  are  found  wanting.  It  is 
in  this  period  of  halting  business  that  the  industrious,  energetic 
and  far-sighted  man  perfects  the  learning  of  the  schools  and 
vastly  enlarges  it.  He  has  learned  more  or  less  thoroughly  the 
text-books  and  the  lectures,  but  in  the  review  for  which  he  has 
ample  leisure  he  will  confirm  the  teachings  of  the  college,  and 
more  than  that  can  absorb  the  literature  of  his  profession.  The 
curriculum  made  him  a  drudge ;  the  literature  will  make  him  an 
enthusiast.  Few  appreciate  the  value  of  odd  minutes.  Scraps 
of  time  instead  of  being  thrown  into  the  waste-basket  can  be 
utilized  for  a  liberal  education.  The  odd  half-hours  when  you 
are  ready,  but  the  lunch  or  the  dinner  is  not,  will  soon  enable  you 
to  finish  a  volume.  When  you  are  married  you  will  discover  that 
punctuality  is  not  a  gift  of  nature  but  a  habit.  You  will  find  that 
it  is  a  pardonable  peculiarity  of  the  female  mind  to  remember 
something  at  the  last  minute  which  requires  a  halt  in  the  proces- 
sion to  the  church  on  Sunday  or  to  the  theatre  or  concert  or 
lecture  on  week  days.  It  may  be  that  in  taking  the  last  and 
inevitable  look  into  the  glass  there  is  a  touch  missing  which  a 
mere  man  would  not  notice  but  she  knows  that  other  women 
would,  or  it  may  be  that  the  voice  of  the  child,  while  making  the 
father  impatient,  simply  arouses  solicitude  in  the  mother.  Now, 
do  not  quarrel  or  show  temper  or  stamp  around  in  a  heat  under 
these  circumstances.  If  you  do,  you  will  not  listen  to  the  sermon 
nor  enjoy  the  play.  But  have  your  book  ready  and  read.  Your 
wife  will  think  you  are  an  angel,  your  temper  and  temperament 
will  be  improved  and  your  knowledge  grow  apace. 

Every  professional  man,  in  fact  any  man  in  any  occupation, 
should  have  a  hobby  or  a  fad.  A  man  who  uses  one  set  of 
muscles  grows  abnormally  on  one  side  to  the  decrease  in  vigor  or 
paralysis  of  the  other.  So  with  the  brain.  A  man  who  is  simply 
a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  dentist,  a  scientist  and  nothing  else  grows 
narrow  in  his  general  conception  of  the  world  about  him  and  his 
place  and  duties  in  it,  if  his  whole  mind  and  time  are  concentrated 
on  his  pursuit.  A  brilliant  example  of  what  I  mean  was  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  He  was  great  in  his  profession,  and 
greater  because  he  cultivated  general  literature.  His  "Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table"  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  as  well  as 
the  wisest  of  books.  In  it  is  concentrated  the  philosophy  of  life 
taught  by  contact  with  human  nature  in  a  large  general  practice. 
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In  the  faculty  of  this  city  of  Philadelphia  is  a  brilliant  illustration 
in  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell.  Our  greatest  lawyers,  like  Webster  in  his 
day,  and  Evarts  in  his  day,  and  Choate  and  Root  now,  and  your 
John  G.  Johnson  are  greater  in  their  profession  because  of  the 
all-round  constant  exercise  of  every  faculty  of  the  brain  in  state- 
craft, diplomacy,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  study,  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  highest  art  of  all  times.  Every  profession  is  a  jealous 
mistress  and  requires  the  best  thought  and  time  of  her  votary, 
but  she  is  a  wise  mistress  and  knows  that  the  attentions  to  her  are 
fresher  and  brighter  if  her  lover  takes  recreations  and  vacations. 

The  professional  man,  because  of  his  wider  culture  and  more 
accurate  training,  is  a  leader  in  every  community.  He  founds  or 
he  energizes  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  He  is 
active  in  movements  for  the  organization  of  the  savings  bank,  or 
committees  which  have  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  the 
many  things  which  are  necessary  for  the  public  welfare.  It  is 
his  mission  to  expose  frauds  and  fools.  Your  profession  more 
than  any  other  is  the  victim  of  these  parasites  of  society.  The 
itinerant  dentist  will  advertise  in  the  village  newspaper  that  he 
does  every  work  required  by  his  profession  without  pain,  and 
leaves  the  village  with  crowns  that  have  to  be  removed  and  teeth 
with  their  enamel  destroyed  by  the  acids  which  he  used.  So  with 
the  itinerant  doctor  who  empties  for  a  time  the  consulting  offices 
of  the  local  physician  while  he  professes  to  accomplish  miracles 
and  does  great  and  sometimes  lasting  injury  to  vital  organs. 

As  soon  as  you  can  afford  it  get  married,  but  not  before.  It 
is  a  fearful  handicap  to  a  young  professional  man  to  have  upon 
his  hands  a  family  without  the  means  to  care  for  them.  The 
question  of  how  much  income  is  dependent  upon  the  man,  the 
girl  and  the  locality  in  which  they  live,  but  if  both  husband  and 
wife  are  wisely  economical  and  good  business  managers  and 
housekeepers  it  is  astonishing,  in  these  days  when  large  incomes 
so  fill  the  press  and  fire  the  imagination,  upon  how  little  a  family 
can  be  very  comfortable.  "Stick,  dig  and  save"  is  a  good  motto 
to  have  on  the  front  page  of  your  memorandum  book.  The 
practice  of  these  three  maxims  will  secure  for  you  permanence, 
independence  and  a  home. 

The  progress  of  the  world  in  the  last  half  century  has  been 
beyond  precedent  in  all  preceding  ages — greater  in  your  profes- 
sion than  in  any  other.     The  triumphs  of  the  laboratory  and  the 
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beneficent  processes  of  invention  have  prolonged  human  life  and 
increased  human  happiness.  The  chemist  from  coal  tar  alone 
has  evolved  some  four  hundred  new  articles  of  therapeutical 
value,  while  a  piece  of  radium  a  little  larger  than  a  pinhead  and 
worth  five  thousand  dollars  inserted  beneath  the  skin  is  said  to 
accomplish  in  fighting  cancer  more  than  all  the  hospitals  of  the 
world  have  been  able  to  do.  I  know  not  whether  it  is  true,  but 
I  saw  an  article  the  other  day  that  they  had  discovered  in  one  of 
the  great  research  laboratories  in  New  York  that  all  the  organs 
could  be  kept  in  cold  storage  indefinitely  and  used  to  replace  those 
which  had  become  impaired.  According  to  a  recent  German 
authority  genius  is  as  much  dependent  upon  the  relation  of  heart, 
liver,  kidneys,  lungs  and  spleen  to  the  human  body  as  the  divine 
fire  to  the  brain.  If  this  be  so,  what  marvels  may  come  in  the 
future  by  transfers  from  these  cold-storage  establishments  into 
the  anatomy  of  plain,  ordinary  people.  A  Shakespeare  or  a 
Milton,  a  Homer  or  a  Demosthenes  may  be  among  the  possiblities 
of  the  doctor's  skill. 

Sidney  Smith  once  remarked  that  a  friendship  broken  may  be 
renewed,  a  fortune  lost  may  be  regained,  but  a  dinner  gone  is 
gone  forever.  He  meant  that  you  could  never  have  the  same 
dinner  nor  the  same  number  of  them  in  your  life.  There  are 
assets  for  the  right-minded  man  and  woman  which  are  never  lost. 
Among  them  are  the  culture  which  comes  from  the  college,  the 
associations  of  undergraduate  days,  the  faculty  whose  foibles 
of  the  student  hour  are  virtues  in  the  best  recollections  of  after 
years,  and  the  friendships  formed  from  community  of  occupa- 
tion and  certain  qualities  of  companionship  which  last  through 
life. 
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SPEECH  AT  THE  DINNER  OF  THE  BRITISH  SCHOOLS  AND  UNIVERSI- 
TIES CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK,  AT  DELMONICO's,  ON  KING  ED- 
WARD'S  BIRTHDAY,   NOVEMBER  9,    I909. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  Your  British  Schools 
and  Universities  Club  of  New  York  is  another  evidence  that  this 
metropolis  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  world.  We  have 
here  more  Irish  than  there  are  in  Dublin,  more  Germans  than  in 
Bremen,  more  Italians  than  in  almost  any  city  of  Italy,  with  a 
large  representation  of  the  French,  English,  Scotch,  Welsh  and 
Slavonic  races.  Each  of  these  has  its  clubs  and  its  annual  ban- 
quet. We  have  also  citizens  of  the  forty-six  States  of  the  Union 
and  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form 
distinct  associations  and  have  their  yearly  celebrations.  But  in 
the  domains  of  literature  and  art  there  are  no  boundary  lines  or 
international  prejudices.  So  the  British  Schools  and  Universities 
Club  could  find  nowhere  a  more  congenial  home  than  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  is  here  that  each  of  our  great  American  uni- 
versities numbers  its  alumni  by  the  thousands  and  where  they 
have  college  homes  and  frequent  gatherings  in  which  is  kept  alive 
the  spirit  of  Alma  Mater.  One  of  the  ties  which  touch  inter- 
national sentiment  and  promote  international  good  feeling  be- 
tween the  old  country  and  the  new  is  that  procession  going  from 
the  American  universities  to  secure  the  advantage  of  Oxford 
under  the  munificent  and  beneficent  endowment  of  that  great 
empire  builder  of  our  times,  Cecil  Rhodes. 

The  sun  in  its  course  around  the  world  in  each  hour  of  the 
twenty-four  of  this  day  sets  upon  a  continuing  procession  of 
Englishmen  in  North  and  South  America,  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  Australia,  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  in  the  Arctic, 
temperate  and  torrid  zones,  rising  to  their  feet  and  raising  their 
glasses  while  they  shout  in  unison,  "The  King."  This  tribute  to 
their  sovereign  has  been  paid  by  Englishmen  in  all  the  centuries 
and  emphasized  as  their  flag  has  encircled  the  globe.  During  the 
sixty-odd  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  sentiment 
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grew  in  reverence  and  love.  No  more  difficult  situation  ever 
came  to  a  monarch  than. to  her  successor  if  he  would  be  equally 
the  recipient  of  the  affectionate  and  loyal  praise  of  his  country- 
men. No  higher  tribute  could  be  paid  him  than  the  fact  that 
during  his  reign  he  has  met  both  the  exacting  requirements  and 
the  high  ideals  of  his  subjects. 

During  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Georges  a  few  great 
Whig  and  Tory  families  gave  expression  to  British  public  opinion. 
The  monarch's  principal  task  was  to  hold  the  balance  of  power 
between  and  respect  the  views  of  the  heads  of  these  historic 
houses.  But  in  the  evolution  of  liberty  Great  Britain  has  become 
one  of  the  most  democratic  of  nations.  The  sovereign  has  not 
exercised  the  veto  power  in  two  hundred  years,  nor  can  it  ever 
be  used  again.  With  no  written  constitution  Parliament  can  in  a 
single  night  change  conditions  vital  to  society,  to  property,  to 
income  and  to  inheritances,  which,  with  us,  must  pass  the  ordeal 
of  successive  Congresses,  of  three- fourths  of  the  Legislatures  or 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  sovereign  must 
be  a  king  in  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  Commons.  That  King 
Edward  VII  is  in  touch  with  the  people  was  evidenced  by  the 
resolution  a  year  ago,  at  the  time  of  serious  international  compli- 
cations, of  the  Trades  Union  Council  of  Great  Britain  expressing 
their  admiration,  as  they  termed  it,  "To  our  King,  our  only 
diplomat."  It  is  a  fine  exhibition  of  his  grasp  of  the  spirit  of  the 
day  that  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Lloyd  George,  the  most  advanced  of  radicals,  are 
equally  welcome  to  the  conferences  which  are  possible  under  the 
English  system  between  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches 
of  the  Government. 

Having  been  active  in  public  affairs  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  I  have  seen  so  many  crises  arise  and  disappear  that  the 
specter,  conjured  up  on  occasion,  of  the  ruin  of  the  country  no 
longer  scares  me.  The  United  States,  according  to  the  prophet 
of  the  day,  has  been  on  the  verge  of  hopeless  and  irretrievable 
disaster  at  least  ten  times  within  my  recollection.  In  every  case 
it  was  like  those  mighty  storms  upon  the  ocean  which  purify  the 
water  and  clarify  the  air. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  King,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
at  Homburg  several  years  in  succession.  Mark  Twain,  the  Lord 
Chief-justice  of  England  the  brilliant  Lord  Russell,  Toole  the 
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comedian,  reigning  sovereigns,  men  or  women  eminent  in  every 
department  of  human  activity  from  any  country  in  the  world, 
were  equally  welcome  to  his  hospitalities.  The  Home  Rule  ex- 
citement was  going  on  part  of  the  time.  At  most  of  the 
luncheons  and  dinner  parties  which  I  attended  in  London  before 
going  to  the  Continent  I  was  informed  that  the  end  of  the  British 
Empire  was  in  sight.  Though  the  Prince  did  not  have  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  government,  yet  he  keenly  appreciated  that  they 
were  to  come  to  him  later.  Gladstone  was  the  bogy  man  of  the 
period,  but  the  Prince  could  number  among  his  most  intimate  and 
valued  friends  that  most  brilliant  and  trusted  lieutenant  of  Glad- 
stone, Lord  Rosebery.  When  in  London  this  summer  party  pas- 
sions ran  as  high  on  the  budget  as  they  did  fifteen  years  ago  in 
the  Home  Rule  excitement,  and  there  was  an  element  of  personal 
bitterness  and  threats  which  I  have  never  met  before  in  conserva- 
tive England,  but  none  of  the  shafts  of  partisan  rancor,  bitter- 
ness, and  vindictiveness  were  leveled  at  the  King.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  recognized  that  however  strong  might  be  his  feelings, 
if  indeed  he  has  a  partisan  bias,  he  had  not  for  an  instant  over- 
stepped the  line  of  constitutional  privilege. 

Some  statesmen  are  powerful  because  of  their  genius  for 
public  affairs  in  constructive  legislation  or  in  the  management  of 
foreign  relations,  others  because  of  their  eloquence  and  influence 
in  debate,  but  I  should  subordinate  all  of  them  to  tact.  With  the 
King  this  faculty  amounts  to  genius.  He  never  makes  an  impru- 
dent move  or  strikes  a  false  note.  He  brings  out  the  best  qualities 
of  his  guest  or  visitor  so  that  the  recipient  of  his  hospitality  has 
afterward  that  happiest  of  retrospects  that  he  or  she  was  a 
success. 

One  of  the  most  tactful  men  in  the  world  was  James  G.  Blaine. 
There  were  millions  who  would  fight  and  die  for  him.  He  paid 
the  handsomest  of  compliments  to  the  Prince,  at  once  courteous 
and  tactful.  A  duke  who  was  present,  on  being  told  who  Blaine 
was,  commenced  a  violent  tirade  against  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  having  rebelled  against  His  Majesty  George  III  and 
set  up  a  Government  of  their  own.  For  the  moment  it  was  un- 
comfortable for  everybody,  but  Blaine  relieved  the  situation  and 
suppressed  His  Grace  by  replying  that  if  George  III  had  possessed 
as  much  tact,  ability  and  sense  as  his  great-grandson,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  history  might  have  been  written  very  differently. 
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Artemus  Ward  was  the  first  of  American  humorists  to  go  to 
England,  and  had  there  a  wonderful  success.  When  he  came 
home  and  lectured  upon  his  experiences  on  the  other  side,  he  said 
that  a  ducal  coronet  had  been  offered  him  but  he  had  told  them 
to  give  it  to  the  poor  as  he  had  ample  means  himself.  This 
reminds  me  of  that  happy  bit  of  humor  in  the  great  speech  of 
Lord  Rosebery  at  Glasgow,  in  which  he  said,  apropos  of  the  dukes 
being  the  bogy  men  of  this  canvass,  he  knew  little  of  the  dukes, 
but  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain  as  a  class  they  were  poor  but 
honest. 

The  leading  nations  are  concentrating  their  energies  and  ex- 
hausting their  resources  in  increasing  their  navies.  Construction 
is  pushed  with  feverish  haste,  and  each  new  battleship  is  acclaimed 
as  a  contribution  to  peace.  Commercial  rivalries  have  taken  the 
place  of  dynastic  quarrels  or  wars  for  additional  territories. 
They  affect  alike  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer.  They  bring 
acutely  to  every  home  personal  questions  of  luxury,  comfort  and 
starvation.  Hence  the  fears  which  now  agitate  the  rulers  and 
cabinets  of  the  Old  World.  In  the  critical  situations  of  the  last 
few  years  it  is  admitted  by  diplomats  everywhere  that  the  most 
powerful  factor  for  peace  has  been  the  personal  influence  and 
tactful  diplomacy  of  the  King.  If  he  has  one  policy  more  a  fa- 
vorite than  another,  it  is  to  preserve  and  increase  the  friendly 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  As  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  as  King,  he  has  done  everything  in  his  power  to 
strengthen  the  cordial  relations  of  these  kindred  people  across 
the  sea. 

There  have  recently  been  published  the  letters  of  a  German 
Princess  who  married  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  For  thirty 
years  she  wrote  about  thirty  pages  a  day  to  the  members  of  her 
family  in  Germany,  telling  everything  which  came  under  her  eye. 
She  criticizes  the  French  of  the  Court  of  that  period  as  the  dirti- 
est people  in  the  world.  She  complains  of  the  French  cooking 
as  the  vilest.  She  apparently  had  only  two  really  happy  periods : 
one  when  a  friend  from  Hanover  sent  her  a  dish  of  sauerkraut 
with  a  duck  in  it,  and  the  other  when  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg 
brought  her  a  plentiful  supply  of  sauerkraut  and  sausage.  But 
for  our  purpose  to-night  are  her  German  views  about  the  English. 
She  writes  to  her  family  at  Heidelberg:  "It  has  been  observed 
that  all  insular  people  are  more  false  and  malicious  than  those 
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who  live  on  terra  firma.  A  good,  honest  German  is  better  than 
all  the  English  put  together.  They  are  a  crazy  people,  difficult  to 
get  along  with,  and  all  hate  their  Kings.  When  Lord  Peter- 
borough was  here  he  praised  our  King  extremely.  Some  one 
said,  What  ?  Are  you  praising  Kings  now  T  'I  love  all  Kings/ 
he  answered,  'except  our  own/  What  hope  or  trust  can  one  put 
in  such  people?"  The  English  King  at  that  time  was  Charles  II. 
This  was  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  and  I  am 
afraid  from  what  I  learned  while  abroad  this  summer  that  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Her  Royal  Highness  toward  the  English 
are  largely  entertained  by  the  Germans  of  to-day,  especially  that 
one  German  is  worth  all  the  English  put  together.  But  to-day 
there  are  no  Lord  Peterborough^.  On  the  contrary,  on  this,  his 
birthday,  with  rare  unanimity,  the  people  of  the  British  Empire 
are  honestly,  cordially  and  loyally  pledging  health  and  long  life 
to  King  Edward  VII. 


WASHINGTON    UNIVERSITY  CLUB 


SPEECH  AS  TOASTMASTER  AT  THE  ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY CLUB,  WASHINGTON,  FEBRUARY  28,  I9IO. 

Gentlemen:  I  appreciate  very  highly  this  honor  of  being 
your  toastmaster  to-night.  The  decoration  bestowed  upon  me 
in  the  complimentary  remarks  of  the  president  of  the  club  is  as 
luminous  and  vermilion  as  any  of  the  many  which  I  have  received. 
If  it  could  become  part  of  the  biographies  and  newspaper  notices 
which  I  will  receive  during  the  coming  year,  it  might  have  a 
potent  effect  upon  my  political  future. 

It  is  the  lesson  of  history  that  minorities  govern.  In  Repub- 
lican forms  of  government  like  ours,  the  people  elect,  but  their 
selection,  as  a  rule,  comes  from  certain  classes.  Prominent 
among  those  are  college  men.  The  aristocracy  of  letters  is  the 
one  guild  open  to  everyone.  Money  cannot  secure  entrance  into 
it,  nor  can  birth,  nor  family,  nor  social  position,  nor  privilege. 
It  is  gained  only  by  brains,  character  and  industry.  With  our 
public  schools,  high  school  system  and  city  colleges,  with  the 
endowments  that  go  to  our  great  universities  and  smaller  colleges, 
a  liberal  education  is  free  to  all.  Training  and  experience  tell 
in  the  race  for  honors  or  riches.  There  must  be  at  the  bottom  a 
capacity  for  government,  but  when  that  is  developed  by  the  high- 
est possible  opportunities  of  instruction  the  possessors  of  it  be- 
come the  leaders  of  men.  This  is  the  minority  to  which  I  refer, 
which  controls  corporations  and  labor  unions,  which  controls 
political  organizations  and  churches.  In  this  body  I  include  not 
only  those  who  have  a  diploma,  but  those  whose  early  disadvan- 
tages having  prevented  their  going  through  college  have  secured 
through  industry  and  genius  the  recognition  of  a  degree  later  in 
life.  From  the  holders  of  these  parchment  evidences  of  title  to 
college  honors  have  been  drawn  most  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  nine-tenths  of  our  Cabinet  ministers,  the  whole  of 
our  Federal  and  State  judiciary,  and  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Houses  of  the  Legislatures  of  every  State  in  the 
Union. 
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The  college  spirit  formerly  found  its  collective  expression 
only  in  alumni  associations  of  each  institution.  These  associa- 
tions were  necessarily  narrowed  by  the  traditions  and  influence 
of  single  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  ten- 
dency of  our  times  of  the  combination  of  corporations  into  a 
large  one  that  the  graduates  of  the  various  institutions  in  every 
center  of  population  in  the  country  have  united  in  forming  a 
University  Club.  These  combinations  of  brains  and  not  capital 
have  no  fear  of  the  penalties  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law  nor 
the  activities  of  the  Attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  universities  and  colleges 
represented  in  the  University  Club  of  Washington.  On  the  dates 
when  the  contests  take  place  between  the  athletes  of  our  several 
colleges  we  can  be  "fans"  and  "rooters"  for  our  own  Alma  Mater 
but  brothers  in  unity  inside  the  University  Club. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  graduates,  one  who  never  leave  college 
no  matter  where  they  may  go,  and  the  other  who  carry  the  col- 
lege with  them  no  matter  how  high  they  climb.  Of  this  latter, 
the  most  conspicuous  instance  is  our  distinguished  guest,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  graduated  in  '78 ;  I  in  '56. 
Though  eighteen  years  my  junior,  he  is  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  our  country.  If  he  should  live  until  my  period,  he  may  reach 
the  distinction  which  I  attained  when  I  read  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  in  the  Senate  on  the  twenty-second  of  February. 
When  I  had  finished,  Senator  Dolliver's  little  boy  said,  "Pap,  is 
that  George  Washington?"  The  men  who  never  get  beyond 
graduation  day  go  back  to  every  commencement,  spend  their  time 
in  the  society  hall  with  all  the  feeling  of  enthusiasm  of  under- 
graduates and  never  amount  to  anything  outside  of  the  college 
campus.  I  have  secured  places  and  positions  for  many  such, 
who,  wherever  I  have  placed  them,  stuck  and  never  secured  pro- 
motions. One  I  remember  who  graduated  several  years  before 
me.  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  when  he  was  along  in  the  seventies, 
he  spent  the  hour  of  our  conversation  denouncing  the  boys,  all 
then  long  dead,  who  by  underhand  work  and  an  infamous  con- 
spiracy had  prevented  his  becoming  president  of  his  college  so- 
ciety in  his  senior  year. 

Fourteen  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  already  belong 
to  this  club.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  nine-tenths  of  them 
will  make  this  club  their  home.     Then  the  Senate  will  become 
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an  annex  of  the  club.  From  the  discussions  at  dinners  and  con- 
ferences here  will  come  the  decisions  which  will  result  in  meas- 
ures and  policies  both  of  the  majority  and  of  the  opposition  in 
Congress.  The  President  of  the  United  States  will  find  that  he 
can  drop  into  the  club  without  the  fact  becoming  known  to  the 
reporters  and  that  in  conferences  under  the  fraternal  flag  of  many 
universities  he  will  so  capture  and  convince  that  from  the  vocab- 
ulary of  party  politics  will  disappear  the  name  of  "Insurgent." 

Well,  gentlemen,  we  have  many  distinguished  citizens  here 
to-night.  But  there  is  one  who  values  his  diploma  very  highly 
and  his  unanimous  election  to  the  governing  body  of  that  institu- 
tion quite  as  highly  as  he  did  the  judicial  positions  which  he 
adorned,  or  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  to  which  he  has 
been  elevated  by  the  most  phenomenal  majority  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  our  history.  His  class  have  so  impressed  themselves 
because  of  his  prominence  and  distinction  upon  the  rest  of  us  of 
the  alumni  that  when  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  his  class- 
mates the  other  day  giving  a  long  list  of  the  virtues  of  another 
classmate  whose  nomination  he  had  sent  to  the  Senate  for  a  Judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  I  wrote  back,  "I  do  not  care 
about  what  you  said  of  his  equipment.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
vote  for  him  for  any  position  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
famous  class  of  '78."  William  H.  Taft  was  the  prince  of  good 
fellows  as  an  undergraduate.  He  had  no  superior  as  a  judge. 
He  had  no  equal  in  solving  the  problems,  new  ones  for  an  Ameri- 
can statesman,  of  the  government  of  our  insular  possessions,  and 
he  has  brought  to  the  Presidency  a  calmness  and  courage  and 
independence  of  expression  and  of  action  which,  notwithstanding 
the  storms  of  the  present,  will  ultimately  secure  for  his  adminis- 
tration an  unprecedented  popular  approval. 

I  propose  the  health  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  was  the  first  president  of  this  club. 
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THE  GREAT  JUDGES  AND  THE  FAMOUS  DECISIONS  THAT  HAVE 
MADE  OUR  FEDERAL  JUDICIARY  THE  CUSTODIAN  AND  INTER- 
PRETER OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  AND  GIVEN  IT  A  POWER  AND 
PRESTIGE  UNIQUE  AMONG  THE  LAW  COURTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

When  the  founders  of  our  Government  framed  their  Consti- 
tution, they  had  before  them  the  models  then  existing  and  those 
of  ancient  times.  These  Revolutionists  were  the  most  conserva- 
tive body  of  statesmen  who  ever  formed  a  new  government  and 
created  constitutions  to  meet  revolutionary  conditions.  Their 
long  contest  with  the  British  Crown  and  Parliament,  and  with 
the  royal  governors,  had  destroyed  every  vestige  of  that  rever- 
ence for  hereditary  authority  which  was  then  universal  in  the 
Old  World. 

All  governments  at  that  time  rested  upon  caste  and  privilege. 
Our  fathers  determined  to  form  a  republic  in  which  there  should 
be  neither.  They  were  familiar,  from  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  mother  country  and  in  the  colonies,  with  the  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judiciary  branches,  and  their  several  powers.  Instead 
of  a  sovereign  they  had  an  elective  President;  instead  of  the 
House  of  Lords  they  had  a  Senate,  representing  the  States,  the 
Senators  to  be  elected  by  the  legislators  of  the  several  colonies. 
They  created  a  Congress  upon  the  lines  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  So  far  they  adopted,  with  these  Republican  modifi- 
cations, the  systems  with  which  they  were  familiar  in  the  mother 
country  and  in  their  experience. 

But  they  desired  to  have  above  all  things  an  independent  judic- 
iary. Their  idea  of  government  was  that  there  should  be  the 
fullest  expression  of  the  popular  will;  but  they  believed  that  all 
democratic  countries  were  subject  to  periods  of  passionate  excite- 
ment. So  they  did  their  best  to  prevent  any  temporary  enthusi- 
asm or  rage  being  enacted  into  permanent  law.  To  accomplish 
this,  they  thought  the  Senate  would  be  a  check  upon  the  popular 
branch.     They  did  not  foresee  what  has  happened  in  our  time, 
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(when  the  Senate  is  the  radical,  and  the  popular  branch  the  con- 
servative member  of  the  Government. 

They  gave  the  largest  veto  power  to  the  President,  or  Execu- 
tive. This  .power,  even  in  their  time,  barely  existed  in  the 
English  Crown.  It  has  not  been  exercised  by  a  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  for  two  hundred  years,  nor  could  it  be  exercised  without 
a  revolution  which  would  overthrow  the  throne.  And  yet  our 
inherited  conservatism  looked  with  calmness  upon  our  last  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Cleveland,  when,  on  retiring  from  office,  he  vetoed  even 
the  measures  necessary  to  carry  on  the  Government. 

But  while  the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  with  the 
modifications  of  Republican  and  Democratic  principles,  were 
copies,  the  Supreme  Court  was  an  original  suggestion.  In  every 
government  which  has  existed  in  recorded  time,  either  the  execu- 
tive, or  the  legislative,  or  the  two  combined,  have  been  supreme ; 
there  has  been  no  power  to  question  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
autocrat,  by  the  oligarchy,  or  by  the  sovereign  and  the  parlia- 
ment. Perhaps  the  frightful  developments  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, its  orgies,  its  bloodshed,  its  travesties  upon  liberty  and  jus- 
tice, may  have  frightened  the  fathers.  Whatever  their  inspira- 
tion, they  created  a  court  with  absolutely  original  power.  No 
such  body  had  ever  existed  before.  They  gave  to  the  judges  a 
life  tenure,  and  made  them  independent  of  both  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  of  the  Government.  They  gave  them  the 
power  that  makes  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the 
most  powerful  and  majestic  tribunal  in  the  world.  It  could  not 
exist  except  under  a  written  Constitution.  Congress  may  pass 
laws  and  the  President  may  sign  them,  but  when  this  court  says 
that  a  law  is  outside  of  and  in  violation  of  the  written  Constitu- 
tion which  has  created  you,  Mr.  President,  and  you,  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  Congress,  the  law  is  null  and  void. 

Constitutional  lawyers  and  students  of  government  of  every 
nation,  from  De  Tocqueville  to  Bryce,  have  studied  this  court 
and  its  powers,  first  with  doubt  and  distrust,  then  with  wonder, 
and  finally  in  admiration  and  applause.  Popular  passion  has  at 
times  swept  the  two  houses  of  Congress  and  the  President  off 
their  feet ;  but  when  the  enactment  of  the  hour  came  in  due  time 
to  be  passed  upon  in  the  calm  cloisters  of  the  judges,  passion  and 
prejudice  had  no  weight,  the  Constitution  was  supreme. 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  this  court  has  won  the 
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respect  and  confidence  of  the  country.  It  has  been  assailed  by 
the  politicians  of  first  one  party  and  then  the  other.  It  has  been 
attacked  by  demagogues  who  were  seeking,  in  milder  or  more 
drastic  form,  a  revolution  of  our  institutions.  It  has  never  sur- 
rendered to  party  clamor,  to  partisan  constructions,  or  to  the  will 
of  the  demagogue.  It  has  been  serene  as  it  is  supreme,  and  after 
a  hundred  years  it  is  the  verdict  of  the  century  that  its  creation 
and  existence  are  the  best  thought  of  the  formative  period  of  our 
Government. 

A  written  constitution  is  either  a  worthless  bit  of  paper,  or 
so  iron  clad  in  its  rules  that  it  restricts  development  and  retards 
progress,  except  by  constant  amendment.  Our  forefathers  over- 
came the  difficulty  by  a  Supreme  Court  which  would  interpret  and 
apply  to  existing  conditions  the  broad  principles  of  our  original 
charter.  Such  an  instrument,  left  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
shifting  membership  of  a  popular  Legislature,  and  of  a  Presi- 
dent bidding  for  a  reelection,  would  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
mean  nothing.  It  would  disappear  as  a  vital  force.  The  Consti- 
tution would  be  the  interpretation  of  the  party  leaders  of  the 
hour.  But  under  the  wise,  calm,  and  cold  judgment  of  the  men 
who  from  the  beginning  have  formed  this  great  court,  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  so  interpreted  that  with  little  amendment  it  has 
met  the  genius  of  our  republican  faith  and  hope,  and  has  been 
fully  equal  to  every  requirement  of  our  unprecedented  develop- 
ment and  progress. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  the  first  effort, 
upon  a  large  scale,  to  define  by  a  written  law  the  functions  of 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  define  their  power.  In  England,  Parliament  has  the 
supreme  power;  in  the  continental  countries,  the  parliament  and 
the  sovereign,  and  in  Russia  the  Czar.  The  judiciary  of  none  of 
of  these  governments  can  set  aside  or  disregard  an  act  of  the 
executive  or  legislative  authority,  no  matter  how  much  it  may 
conflict  with  the  principles  of  justice. 

I  1802  the  case  of  Marbury  versus  Madison  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  greatest  of  the  Chief-justices,  John  Mar- 
shall, then  presided.  His  powerful  and  luminous  mind  to  a  large 
extent  controlled  the  judgment  of  the  court.  In  the  opinion 
written  by  him  in  this  case  was  the  assertion,  new  to  government 
in  those  days,  that  every  act  of  Congress,  when  passed  by  both 
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Houses  and  signed  by  the  President,  was  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  they  were  the  judges  whether  it  should 
be  enforced  or  not. 

In  18 10  there  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  the  case  of 
Fletcher  versus  Peck.  At  this  time  both  the  great  parties  were 
filled  with  the  heresy  of  State  sovereignty.  It  was  an  almost 
universal  belief  among  the  statesmen  of  that  period,  inherited 
from  the  days  of  the  confederation  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  from  the  compromises  which  formed  the  Constitution, 
that  a  State  had  the  right  to  annul  Federal  statutes,  or  to  retire 
from  the  Union  when  it  considered  itself  aggrieved.  The  Su- 
preme Court  in  18 10  may  almost  be  said  to  have  created  the  senti- 
ment of  American  nationality,  and  established  the  supremacy  of 
the  Republic's  centralized  power,  when  it  declared  that  all  State 
laws  repugnant  to  the  Federal  Constitution  were  null  and  void. 

One  other  decision  was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  that  was  the  court's  power  to  compel  arbitration 
between  States,  and  to  prohibit  their  subjecting  their  conflicting 
interests  to  any  other  arbitrament  than  that  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  originally  constituted  with  a  chief  - 
justice  and  five  associates.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  a 
chief-justice  and  eight  associate  judges.  The  judges  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  President,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  They  hold 
office  during  good  behavior,  and  are  removable  only  by  impeach- 
ment. Their  tenure  is  even  more  secure  than  that  of  the  highest 
judiciary  officers  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  latter  may  be  removed 
by  the  sovereign  on  an  address  from  the  two  branches  of 
Parliament. 

The  life  tenure  was  affirmed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Convention  of  1787,  because  the  Convention  thought  that  an 
incompetent  or  an  idiotic  judge  would  be  less  dangerous  than  the 
whole  court  being  overturned  by  partisan  clamor  or  a  party  vote 
in  the  legislative  branch. 

The  first  Chief-justice  was  John  Jay,  who  was  appointed  by 
President  Washington.  His  character  was  so  pure,  his  intellect 
so  great,  and  his  judgment  so  just,  that  Webster  said  of  him  that 
"when  the  ermine  fell  upon  his  shoulders  it  touched  a  being  as 
spotless  as  itself." 

The  Supreme  Court  first  convened  in  February,  1 790,  in  New 
Vol.  V— 23 
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York.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  peaceful  conditions  in  legal  circles 
during  that  period,  that  during  its  first  few  sessions  in  the  me- 
tropolis there  were  no  cases  before  it.  Jay  remained  Chief- 
justice  for  six  years,  and  then  resigned  what  is  now  the  greatest 
office  under  the  Government,  to  become  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  There  was  so  little  business  before  the  court 
that  in  1794  the  Chief-justice  was  sent  abroad  by  President 
Washington  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  England — a  docu- 
ment identical  in  principle,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  language, 
with  the  arbitration  treaty  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  After  a  year  of  the  hottest  discussion,  during  which 
Jay  was  burned  in  effigy  in  many  States,  and  Washington  would 
have  been  similarly  treated  except  for  the  personal  reverence  in 
which  he  was  held,  that  treaty  was  ratified.  After  one  hundred 
years  it  is  rediscussed  in  our  Senate  with  the  same  vigor,  earnest- 
ness, and  bitterness  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  and  its  final  affirma- 
tion and  confirmation  are  quite  as  certain. 

When  Jay  resigned,  to  become  Governor  of  New  York,  John 
Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  post;  but 
his  bitter  denunciation  of  Jay  and  the  treaty  led  to  his  being  re- 
jected by  the  United  States  Senate.  William  Cushing  of  Massa- 
chusetts, one  of  the  associate  judges,  was  then'  nominated  and 
immediately  confirmed.  He  had,  however,  such  an  intense  ad- 
miration for  Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  that  he  refused  to 
accept  the  place,  and  recommended  Ellsworth  as  his  successor. 
Ellsworth  was  appointed,  held  the  office  from  1795  to  1800,  and 
confirmed  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest  constitutional  and 
constructive  lawyers  known  to  the  Bar  of  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. He  was  succeeded  by  John  Marshall  of  Virginia,  who  held 
the  office  for  thirty-four  years. 

As  the  centuries  roll  by,  and  the  historian  more  clearly  appre- 
ciates the  conditions  and  the  dangers  of  the  formative  period  of 
the  Republic,  he  will  more  clearly  and  more  eloquently  depict  the 
power,  the  greatness,  and  the  services  of  Chief-justice  Marshall. 
The  United  States  as  it  exists  to-day,  the  United  States  which 
put  down  the  rebellion,  the  United  States  which  was  recon- 
structed after  the  rebellion,  is  more  the  creation  of  Chief -justice 
John  Marshall  than  of  any  other  man  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Though  he  wrote,  during  the  thirty-four  years  of  his 
service  as  Chief-justice,  only  about  one  decision  of  prime  import- 
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ance  each  year,  yet  every  one  of  them  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  constitutional  law  which  embodies  both  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Marshall  was  succeeded  by  Roger  B.  Taney  of  Maryland. 
Taney  was  really  a  great  judge  and  a  most  erudite  lawyer ;  but 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  rendered  at  a  time  when  popular  passion 
was  aroused  as  never  before  upon  a  question  involving  not  only 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Government,  but  also  a  great  moral  princi- 
ple, has  clouded  his  fame  and  his  memory.  It  is  hard  to  believe, 
when  we  read  calmly  how  the  dictum  of  that  opinion  decided  the 
question  upon  which  the  court  passed,  that  Taney  was  not  influ- 
enced by  the  slave-holding  associations  of  a  lifetime  and  by  the 
slave  power  with  which  he  was  identified.  That  decision  is  the 
only  one  in  the  long  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  seems 
to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  court  has  never  been 
subject  to  partisan  clamor  or  to  popular  impressions. 

On  the  death  of  Taney,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Salmon  P. 
Chase.  Chase  was  a  statesman  of  signal  ability,  but  for  many 
years  he  had  been  absent  from  the  Bar  and  active  in  politics.  He 
was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  created  the  greenback, 
a  device  in  the  line  of  unredeemable  currency  which  did  inestima- 
ble service  in  protecting  the  Republic  in  time  of  peril,  and  which 
has  been  a  source  of  endless  trouble  ever  since. 

On  the  death  of  Chase,  in  1874,  President  Grant  appointed 
Morrison  R.  Waite  of  Ohio.  Waite  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  of 
the  same  class  as  William  M.  Evarts.  It  was  one  of  the  uncer- 
tainties as  well  as  the  romances  of  the  period  that  Evarts,  ad- 
mittedly the  leader  of  the  American  Bar,  was  passed  over,  and 
his  classmate,  then  comparatively  unknown,  appointed  in  his  stead. 
But  Waite  had  the  judicial  faculty  to  an  eminent  degree,  and 
proved  to  be  a  Chief -justice  fully  worthy  of  the  traditions  of 
the  great  office,  which  he  filled  most  acceptably  from  1874  until 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1888,  when  Mr.  Cleveland  appointed  the 
present  incumbent,  Melville  W.  Fuller.1 

If  there  had  not  been  a  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
with  its  original  and  extraordinary  powers;  if  that  court  had  not 
grown  continuously  in  the  confidence  of  the  country;  if  its  action 

1Melville  Weston  Fuller,  born  at  Augusta,  Me.,  Feb.  11,  1833,  died  at  Sorrento,  Me'., 
July  4,  1910.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1853,  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1855,  and  practiced  in  Chicago  until  1888,  when  he  was  appointed  Chief  Jus- 
tice.— Ed, 
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upon  all  great  questions  had  not  caused  the  people  to  have  un- 
limited faith  and  confidence  in  its  wisdom,  purity  and  justice,  the 
electoral  contest  between  Hayes  and  Tilden  would  have  precipi- 
tated a  civil  war  in  the  United  States.  The  condition  of  the 
electorate  in  the  Southern  States,  in  1876,  threw  about  the  title 
to  the  Presidency  such  a  doubt  that  each  of  the  two  great  parties 
of  the  country  believed  that  its  candidate  had  succeeded.  The 
power,  the  patronage,  the  prestige,  the  influence  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States  are  such  that  in  any  country  but  ours  the 
least  doubt  would  cause  the  followers  of  each  party  to  rally  to  the 
standard  of  its  leader,  and  a  civil  war  would  be  inevitable.  But 
notwithstanding  popular  passion,  the  suggestion  that  this  question 
should  be  submitted  to  a  tribunal  organized  upon  a  basis  like  that 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  with  enough 
members  of  that  court  in  the  body  to  give  it  solidity,  consistency, 
and  wisdom,  was  at  once  adopted.  Popular  excitement  subsided, 
the  baleful  spirit  of  civil  war  disappeared,  and  the  whole  country 
accepted  the  judgment  of  the  electoral  tribunal. 


^   of  rwe  ^ 
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